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COLLECTION 
OF 3 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


H AVING gone through the preceding Collec- 
1 tion of Voyages in as ample a manner as our 
limits would admit, in which we hope our ſelection 
and method will meet the approbation of our readers; 
we here enter on our ſecond department, which is to 
conſiſt of the moſt modern and authentic travels. 
The objects now before us for deſcription, are Eu- 
rope, Africa, and Aſia ; which all together compoſe 
a continent ſo amazingly extenſive in a collective 
view, and ſo full of materials for obſervation on a 
ſeparate one, that there is no ſmall degree of embar- 
raſſment in the conſideration where to begin. The 
moſt natural method, to avoid confuſion, appears ro 
be to commence with the northern extremity of 
Europe, and from thence to proceed ſouthward and 
eaſtward. According to this plan, though we are 
to enter firſt on very unhoſpitable tracks; yet will the 
deſcriptions they furniſh, and the rude manners of 
the chilled inhabitants, not be altogether void of en - 
tertainment to the ſpeculative reader. However, 
there will at leaſt be this ſatisfaction reſulting. that 
our ſcenes will improve upon us; as we ſhall ſoon 
arrive at milder climates, inhabited by more popu- 
lous and civilized nations, 
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TRAVELS 


THROUGH THE 
Moſt NonrnzRN Parts of EUROPE, 


Particularly Norway; Danisn, SweDIsn, and 
MoscovirE LAPLAND; BOkANDIA ; SAMOJEDIA 3 
ZEMBLA; and ICELAND. 


Extracted from the JourRnar of a Gentleman em- 
ployed by the NoRTRH SEA Company of Copzx- 
HAGEN to make DISCOVERIES. | 


REDERIC III. king of Denmark, being de- 
firous of advancing the trade of his kingdom, 
eſtabliſhed two companies of merchants at Copenha- 
gen, his capital; the one an Iceland company, and 
the other a company of traders to the north. The 
latter having obſerved that the trade to Norway was 


very beneficial, preſented a petition to his Daniſh 


majeſty, in February 1653, repreſenting that great 
profit would ariſe to his ſubjects by making farther 
diſcoveries to the north, whence ſeveral valuable mer- 
chandizes might be imported; his majeſty readily 
granted their requeſt, and allowed them to extend 
their commerce as far northward as they thought 


proper; upon which they fitted out ſeveral ſhips for 


that purpoſe. 5 
A French gentleman, who happened to be at Co- 
penhagen when one of the northern fleets was out- 


ward-bound, and being informed that the king had 


commanded thoſe concerned in this enterprize, to 
make 


1 
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make all poſſible diſcoveries of the countries to which 
they came, he procured himſelf to be recommended 
to go ſurgeon of one' of the ſhips. Having given 
this introduction, we ſhall proceed as near as poſſible 
in the gentleman's own words. | 

We embarked, ſays our author, in the beginning 
of April, 1653, weighed anchor, and ſet fail from 
Copenhagen with two ſhips in our company. We 
ſoon arrived at Kat-gat, a ſtreight which divides the 
German from the Baltic Sea. This is a dangerous 
paſſage, full of rocks, extending about forty leagues 
from Elfinore to Schagerhort. | 

When we arrived a-breaſt of Mailſtrand, a ſmall 
ſea-port town thirty leagues from Copenhagen, the 


wind drove us back ten leagues, and forced us into 


a creek called Schalot, where we caſt anchor, and rode 
ſafe under the caſtle, which looked rather like a 
heap of ruins than a place inhabited, and is only fa- 
mous for its promontory, which is well known to 
all the mariners who uſe the Baltic. Here we ſtaid 
three days, when the wind ſhifting again to the eaſt- 


ward, we proceeded on our voyage; and after a few 


days failing had fight of Chriſtianſand in Norway, 
a promontory that takes its name from a ſmall village 
at its foot, where there is a commodious port. Our 
ſtay here was very ſhort: for the next day we pro- 
ceeded to Chriſtiana or Obſlo, the capital of one of 
the five goveraments of that kingdom. 

As ſoon as we were got into port, we went aſhore 
to deliver our letters to the company's agents, who 
gave us a very cordial reception, One of them hear- 
ing I was a ſtranger, and had been recommended 


by one of their ſociety, behaved to me with great 


civility ; ſhewed me every thing worth ſeeing, and 
commanded one of his ſervants, who ſpoke French, 


to attend me in a ſhort” excurſion, three or four 


miles up into the country, Early the next morn- 


ing we took horſe, and rode to a large village named 
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Wiſby, the capital of Gothland, where the famous 
marine laws were made, nine miles from Chriſtiana. 


The houſes are here built of wood, and covered with 
turf; they are very low, without either iron-work 


or windows, except a lattice on the top to admit the 
A . 5 


ſimplicity and hoſpitality. The women, who are very 
handſome, though red-haired, are fond of ſtrangers, 
and look after the cattle, of which there is here great 
plenty: they are alſo excellent houſe-wives, and in 
general make their own family- cloth. The country 
affords excellent game. — 

When we were returning towards Chriſtiana, we 
-met one-of the neighbouring gentlemen, followed 
by two ſervants and a pack of dogs going to hunt 
the elk; who, knowing the man that was with me, 


invited us both to partake of his diverſion. After 


we had rode about a mile we met his huntſman with 
more of his ſervants, and ten. or twelve of the pea- 
ſants, who led us three miles farther to a wood full 


of buſhes, at the entrance of which we diſmounted, 


and gave our horſes to one of his domeſtics. Prepa- 
rations had been made for the chace the day before 
by the gentleman's vaſſals. We were ſcarce forty 
yards within the wood before we perceived an elk, 


The peaſants of Norway are remarkable for their 


— 


who inſtantly dropped, being ſeized, as they told me, 


with the falling ſickneſs, whence they derive the 
name of elk, which ſignifies a miſerable creature; 
and it feems that they often fall in this manner at 
the beginning of the chace. Had not this accident 
happened, I believe it would have been hard for us 
to have brought him down, as I perceived ſoon after, 
when we had rouſed another, which we chaced above 
two hours, and ſhould never have been able to have 
taken him, had he not alſo dropped down dead. He 


killed three of the beſt dogs with his fore-feet, and 


the gentleman being extremely ſorry for their loſs, 
| | : would 
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NORTHERN Parts of EUROPE. 3 
would hunt no more; but ſent to a farm of his a 


mile off, for a cart to carry the game we had caught 
to his caſtle, and inſiſted on our going home with 


him, where he treated us in a very ſplendid manner. 
This Caſtle was an odd ſort of building, and like 


the reſt in that country, void of elegance or taſte. 


The elk is as big as a large horſe, and his body 
like a ſtag's, but larger and longer; his legs are alſo 
long, his feet broad and cloven, his antlers large, 
hairy, and broad like a fallow deer's, but he is not 
ſo well furniſhed with horns as a ſtag,  _ _ 

At my departure, the lord of the caſtle made me 
a preſent of the two left ſhanks of the elks we had 
killed, or rather ſeen die of themſelves, letting me 
know that this was no ſmall favour, they being an 
excellent cure for the falling ſickneſs. To which I 
replied by my interpreter, that I wondered, ſince the 
foot of an elk had ſuch virtue in it, why the animal, 
that always carried it about with him, did not cure 
himſelf. - The gentleman reflecting on what I had 
ſaid, laughed out aloud, and told me I was in the 
right, for he had given it to ſeveral perſons afflicted 
with the ſame diſeaſe, without its producing a cure; 
upon which he had long ſuſpected that the pretended 
virtue of the elk's foot was a vulgar miſtake, of 
which he no more doubted, than that the eating of 


the fleſh of the beaſt infected people with their diſ- 


tempers. He then gave me many inſtances of the 
ill effects produced on human bodies by eating the 


fleſh of elks. 4 5 

The gentleman obliged us to ſpend the night with 
him, and having entertained us in a plentiful and 
agreeable manner, we took our leaves of him early 
the next morning. and returned to Chriſtiana, where 
we ſtajd four or five days, and then weighing anchor, 
failed for Berghen ; but being becalmed in our paſ- 
ſage for five days, we employed ourſelves in catch- 
ing fiſh, of which we caught ſuch a quantity, that 


we kept Lent a long while after. | | 
B 3 Berghery 
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Berghen, the capital of the province of the ſame 
name in Norway, has one of the fineſt ports in Eu- 
rope, It is a large trading town full of merchants, 
and was formerly an archbiſhoprick ; but it has not 
been acknowleged ſuch ſince the reformation. The 
archbiſhop's palace was given to the Hans towns, 
for their ancient merchants to live in, and the greateſt 
part of the houſes were turned into warehouſes, which 
ſtill bear the name of cloiſters, and the merchants are 
called monks, though they do not wear a cowl, nor 
obſerve the rules of any order. The king has, how- 


ever, obliged them fo far, to keep up the form of 


a religious houſe, that none of the merchants who 
live in it are allowed to marry without removing. 
The principal branch of trade carried on at Berghen, 
are herrings, cod, and ſtock-fiſn, for which there is 
a great vent in Muſcovy, Sweden, Poland, Den- 
mark, Germany, Holland, and other parts of Eu- 
rope. 1 | 

i ſaon' as we had diſcharged the cargo we had 
to deliver at Berghen, we ſet ſail with a ſouth-weſt 
wind for Drontheim, half our lading being con- 
ſigned to the ſurveyor of the copper and ſilver mines, 
for the uſe of the miners and other workmen ; it 
conſiſting principally of bread and beer: but being 
ſeveral days becalmed, we again caught a great quan- 
tity of klip-fiſh, a great part of which we ſalted and 


barrelled. They are a kind of cod, bigger than thoſe 


of Newfoundland, and obtain the name of klip- fiſn 
from their never leaving the rocks; klippe, in the 

German tongue, ſignifying a rock. | 
On our arrival at Drontheim, we applied to the 
ſurveyor to unlade our ſhips as faſt as poſſible, that 
we might purſue our voyage; but he told us, he 
could not begin till the officer, who was to. receive 
their proviſions, came back from the mines, and of- 
fered to ſend a meſſenger for him, whom ] got leave 
to accompany. Early the next morning the ſur- 
veyor's man and I mounted on horſeback, and bog. 
| | this 
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this journey; but the roads were ſo very rugged. that 
we could reach only eighteen miles from Drontheim: 
for the night came on, and we had a long wood to 
paſs through, in which were wolves, Iynxes and boars 
in great. numbers, that render travelling in the dark 
very dangerous. The next night we arrived at our 
journey's end, and lodged at the forges ; where, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of the country, we were enter- 
tained by the people who have the care of the mines, 
with tobacco, beer, and brandy : and our hoſt be- 
lieving that we would not. think ourſelves welcome 
unleſs we were made drunk, plied us ſo faſt with 
bumpers, that there was no avoiding. a debauch. 
here became acquainted with one of the officers of 
the mines who ſpoke French, and promiſed, on my 
expreſſing a deſire to go down into one of them, to 
gratify my curioſity. „, RS 
Having breakfaſted with the perſon who ſpoke 
French, and the maſter miner, they went with me fifty 
or ſixty paces from the forges, which are upon an high 
mountain, to the mouth of one of the mines, over 
which was erected a machine reſembling a crane, turned 
by two men in two great wheels to draw up the ore; 
and the maſter and I being fixed in a wooden bucket, 
were let down above fifty fathoms. Never did 1 
ſee a more horrid proſpe&, or what appeared a truer 
picture of the infernal regions. Nothing was to be 
ſeen all around but rugged caverns, flames of fire, 
and creatures that appeared to have a nearer reſem- 
blance to fiends than to men. They were dreſſed in 
black leathern jackets, with leathern mufflers about 
their heads, juſt under their eyes, reaching down to 
the breaſt, and had leathern aprons... Theſe miners 
have all different employments. Some uſe the chiſſel 
and ſome the hatchet, to knock out the copper ſtones: 
others ſearch for new veins of metal, and others. try 
to diſcover caverns filled with water, which ſometimes 
unexpectedly burſt forth, and drown thoſe in the 
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mines. The maſter miner who deſcended with me, 
perceiving I was afraid, and that I was taken with 
a cold fit, rung a bell, which being a ſignal for the 


people above to draw us up, we ſoon aſcended with 


the ſame caſe with which we had gone down. 

We went to the houſe of the officer who ſpoke 
French, and were entertained in a very handſome 
manner : after dinner that gentleman . Fr horſes 
to be got ready to take me to the ſilver mines, and 
the maſter miner accompanied us. Having intro- 
duced me to the e re: we were each of us pre- 


ſented with a large glaſs of brandy, and then treated 
with beer and tobacco. When we had ſmoaked and 


drank as much as the ſurveyor thought fit, he con- 
ducted us to the forges, which were about a mile 
from hjs houſe. Theſe mines turn to a very good 


account, and are not the leaſt part of his Daniſh 


majeſty's revenue, We ſoon after reached the mouth 
of a mine, down which we went in the ſame manner 
as at the copper mine. Theſe miners are cloathed 
like the others, and their work and habitatations are 
much the ſame. The miners both in the one and 
the other never work in winter, In ſpring and au- 
tumn they only labour three hours in the forenoon, 
and three after dinner; but in ſummer they work 
four hours in the morning, and five in the afternoon. 
 The'"reſt of their time they ſpend in mirth and feaſt- 
ing. They delight much in dancing, and have their 
hautboys, violins, and other inſtruments for that pur- 
poſe. This merry life they are able to ſupport, be- 
ing paid a crown a day all the year round. On my 
return to the copper forges, I found the people at 
their ſports, and was not a little pleaſed to ſee the 
variety of their humours and paſtime. — 

_ Having ſeen every thing worth notice at the mines, 
the ſurveyor took us home with him, and treated us 
with the uſual collation of brandy, beer, and tobacco: 
we afterward partook of a good ſupper, and when 
we had ſufficiently refreſhed ourſelves, went to bed. 
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In the morning the maſter miner and I, Aer a plen- 
tiful breakfaſt, took leave of the ſurveyor, and rode 
back to the copper mines, where having thanked the 
officer who ſpoke French for his civilities, the maſter . 
miner and I ter out for Drontheim. 
In two days after my return, the ſhip having taken 
in her ſtock of proviſions and other neceſſaries, ſer 
fail with a fair wind, to continue our voyage to the 
north ; but after a few days we were becalmed under 
the arctic circle, and ſome of our crew being ſo ſu- 
perſtitious as to give credit to the opinion, that the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring coaſt, like thoſe of 
Finland, could rule the elements, and diſpoſe of the 
winds at their pleaſure, our captain ſent his boat 
aſhore with the mate to purchaſe a wind of them, 
that being the commodity he moſt ſtood in need of, 
and though I believed nothing of the matter, I had 
the curioſity to accompany thoſe: employed in this 
ridiculous commiſſion. 2h e 2 
We landed at the firſt village we came to, and as 
the mate could ſpeak enough of the language to 
make himſelf underſtood, he ſoon found out the chief 
necromancer, told him what he wanted, and aſked 
if he could furniſh us with a wind that would laſt 
till we arrived at Mourmanſkeimore: to this the ne- 
cromancer gravely replied, that he could not, for thar ' 
his power extended no farther than the promontory 
of Rouxella. The mate confidering it was a great 
way thither, and that if we reached ſo far, we might 
eaſily make the north cape, defired him ta go on 
board with us, and drive a bargain with the captain; 
to this the wizard conſenting, took three of his com- 
rades with him, and leaping into a ſmall fiſhing- 
boar, went aboard our ſhip, where the captain and 
he ſoon agreed upon the price, and he was paid ten 
Kroners, which is about five or ſix and thirty ſhil- 
lings ſterling, and a pound of tobacco. When the 
bargain was concluded and the money paid, the wi- 
zard tied a woolen rag, about half a yard long and a 


qi 
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nail broad, to the fore-maſt. This rag, which had 
"three knots, was all the captain had for his money; 
and the necromancer immediately returned in the 
fiſhing-boat to the village with his companions. 

He had not been gone long when the captain, 
according to the RR. he had received, untied 
the firſt knot in the rag, and ſoon after a briſk gale 
ſprung up from the weſt ſouth-weſt, which drove us 
and the other ſhips in our company thirty leagues 
beyond Maelſtroom, a whirlpool in the Norwegian 
ſea, that has proved fatal to many veſſels. For this 
reaſon ſuch as are acquainted with thoſe coaſts, 
keep eight or ten leagues out to ſea, to avoid both 
that and ſeveral other eddies, as well as the rocks 
that lie off Oſtraford. | 

The wind beginning now to ſhift a little to the 
_ northward, the captain untied the ſecond knot, and 
the wind continued till we reached the cape of Roux- 
ella. After we had paſſed that promontory, the 
needle of our compaſs turned back half an inch, from 
which ſome fancied that there was a loadſtone in the 
mountain. However, if we had not had a very ex- 
pert pilot we ſhould certainly have loſt our courſe. 
He ſhut up the compaſs, and knowing that the other 
ſhips in our company were in the ſame trouble as our- 
ſelves, hung out a flag on the fore-top-maſt head, 


as a ſignal for the ſhips to follow us. We were two 


days and nights in this dangerous fituation, having 
nothing to depend upon but the pilot's experience; 
but on the third day, when we were at a conſider- 
able diſtance from the mountains of Rouxella, the 
needle again pointed to the north, whence we con- 
cluded that we drew near the north cape. = Fig 
By this time the wind failing us, our captain unit 
ed the third knot, and ſoon after a moſt dreadful 
tempeſt blew from the north north eaſt, upon which 
we were obliged to take in all our fails and drive 
before the wind under our bare poles, expecting 
every minute to go to the bottom; dreading. 115 
| this 
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this ſhould be a judgment inflicted upon us for our 
infernal commerce. However, on the 4th day the 
ſtorm ceaſed, when we were under great concern at 
our having loſt ſight of the other veſlels, which we 
feared were by this time loſt : but having a favour- 
able gale, we continued our courſe, reſolving to make 
the firſt port in order to refit, . F 
With reſpect to the ſale of winds, for which theſe 
northern people are very famous, it is neceſſary to 
obſerve, that like all other ſpecies of witchcraft. and 
necromancy, it is no more than mere fraud and im- 
ure. Thoſe who deal in it ſtudy the weather, 
and from conſtant obſervation, are hable to judge 
of the variation of winds for ſeveral days to came, 
and take care to ſtart ſo many difficulties in making 
their bargains, that they are ſure never to come to a 


concluſion, till the ſigns appear by which they are 


morally certain that thoſe winds will blow, which 
they pretend to ſell. When our ſuppoſed conjuror 
affirmed that his power reached no farther than 
Rouxella, it ought to be underſtood, that he well 
knew by experience that cape to be the limit of his 
obſervations, and that he ſhould riſk his credit, if 
he preſumed to exceed his bounds. This account 
we have received from ſome intelligent perſons who 
reſided a while in Iceland, where the people are the 
moſt famous for this kind of traffic, and they ſell 
them with leſs limitation, becauſe living in an iſland, 
they are more able to judge of the variation of 
winds in all the ſeas round about them. This ſpe- 
cies of knowlege is confined among a few people, 
who by this means keep their. neighbours in ſubjec- 
tion, and put foreigners under tribute: nor are theſe 
ſtrange notions much to be wondered at in a barba- 
rous country, where religion is at a very low ebb, 


and learning has not improved the mind. 


That e of the fra all , ee 
of rocks, that the ports and creeks are almoſt inac- 
ceſſible, and we were obliged to ſail two days longer 

before 
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12 TRAVELS in the 


before we could make a proper port. However, we 
at length reached the coaſt of Wardhuys, the chief 
town of Daniſh Lapland, where there is a caſtle, with 
a garriſon of two companies of ſoldiers, belonging to 
the king of Denmark, and a collector to receive the 


duties impoſed on foreigners trading to or from Arch- 


angel. We then failed to Varanger, and caſt anchor 


half a league from the town, when the captain being 
impatient till he found a place where we might refit, 


and being deſirous of obtaining ſome information in 


relation to trade, ordered out the long- boat, and 


taking with him eight men well armed, rowed to- 


ward the town, where he arrived in about half an 
hour. Varanger is a populous town and a conveni- 
ent port, but ſo little frequented, that the inhabitants, 
amazed at ſeeing them, gave them ſmall encourage- 
ment for trade, but offered their aſſiſtance to refit the 
ſhip. | 785 
The captain having obſerved the commodiouſneſs 


of the harbour, returned with the boat, upon which 


we weighed anchor, and entered the port; when we 
unladed the cargo, which conſiſted of bales of cloth, 
and rolls of tobacco, with which we deſigned to have 
traded, Theſe goods were locked up in a houſe near 
the ſhore, and a watch ſet to guard them. To ſome 


of the principal inhabitants we preſented bits of roll 
valuing more than gold, it 


robacco, which the 
ſecured their friendſhip, and in return, they treat- 
ed us with the beſt they had, particularly with 
dry fiſh, which ſerves them inſtead of bread; the 


fleſh of rain-deer, which I did not think very pa- 


latable; bear's fleſh, and that of other wild beats, 
of which we had no knowlege. They alſo treat- 
ed us with freſh fiſh, boiled without falt, and 
ferved up either with the oil of other fiſh, or a ſour 
liquor that is Highly eſteemed by them. We could 
not, however, bear them company in their repaſts, 
and their daintres not ſuiting our taſte, we ſent fer 
proviſions from the ſhip, the chief of which was _ 
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beef and biſcuits ; but when we offered ſome of it to 
the Laplanders, we found that our food was as diſa- 
reeable to them as theirs was tous. 
The religion of Lapland is Lutheraniſm; but they 
are ſo ſuperſtitious, that if in the morning they meet 
a beaſt in their way whoſe. appearance is eſteemed 
ominous; they return home and do not; ſtir out again 
all that day; and when they go a fiſhing, if they take 
but one fiſh in the firſt draught, they think it an ill 
omen, pack up their nets, and leave work for that 
time. | 107 tt, gui not 
Both the men and women are of a low ſtature, but 
are ſtrong and active. Their faces are broad and flat, 
and particularly their noſes. Their eyes are {mall like 
a hog's, and their eye-lids in general make them look 
as if they were blear-eyed. There are of a ſwarthy 
complexion, and are of a rude uncivilized and laſci- 
vious diſpoſition ; eſpecially the women, who readily 
proſtitute themſelves to all comers; if they can do it 
without the knowlege of their huſbands, 


& « > a os 


k, * 


The men are cloathed in rain-deer ſkins, with the 
hair outward; their coats are ſhort and reach down 0 
the middle of their thighs: but their breeches and 
ſtockings are of the ſame materials, with their hair 
outward ; but over theſe ſome of them wear a kind 
of boots made of fiſh ſkin, which, though rough and 
coarſe, are ſtitched ſo neatly, that the ſeams are hard- 


* 
. 


ly to be ſeen. Their bonnets are alſo made of rein- 


deer ſkins, with the hair outward, but are edged with 
a ſtrip of either grey or white fox ſkin. Their caps 
are like thoſe of the Norwegian women, and are 
made of coarſe canvas, and their hair is twiſted up in 
two rolls, that hang down on each ſhoulder. _ Some 
of them wear a ſort of ruff cight fingers broad, which 
they tie behind. Their ſhoes are of fiſh ſkins with 
the ſcales on, and ſomewhat reſemble the wooden 
ſhoes worn by the peaſants in France. : 


Their houſes reſemble thoſe of the boors abour 
Chriſtiana, They have no light but what enters by 


a ho'e 
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a hole at the top of the hut, and do not make 


uſe of beds any more than the other Laplanders. 


The whole family, as the maſter, miſtreſs, children, 
and men and maid ſervants, lie down together pro- 
miſcuouſly, upon bear ſkins ſpread in the middle of 
the room, which, when they riſe in the morning, are 
taken up and laid by, till they are wanted again at 
night. In every houſe there' 18 a great black cat 
which they highly value. The Laplanders talk to it 
as if it was a reaſonable creature: and in parties of 
fiſhing or hunting it follows the people like a dog. 

We unladed the ſhip the day after our arrival, and 
the inhabitants helped us to haul her aſhore, when 
the captain finding that ſhe was more damaged than 


he expected, deſired the Laplanders to provide him 


timber to refit her, to which they readily agreed, 
and the crew went to a neighbouring mountain to 
fell it. | 

As we found that the ſhip would be ſome time in 
refitting, our ſupercargo thought it would not be im- 


proper to take a journey into the country, to try whe- 


ther any trade could be carried on with the peaſants 
there; and for this purpoſe took me with two more 
of the ſhip's company, to attend him. 

Early the next morning, which was the 12th of 
May, we ſet out, taking with us ſome cloth and to- 
bacco to trade with, and falt beef and pork for pro- 
viſions; having engaged three of the inhabitants of 
Varanger to attend us, both to ſhew us the way, and 
to help to carry our goods and proviſions to the 
next village. We followed them through the woods, 
mountains, and valleys without meeting any living 
creature, till about four o'clock in the afternoon, 
when we perceived. two white bears of a prodigious 


ſize approach ; but they ſoon fled away ſo faſt, that 


they were preſently out of ſight. 
As we were deſcending a mountain an hour before 


night, we perceived at the foot of it a dozen houſes 


at a conſiderable diſtance from each other, and a little 
| beyond 
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beyond them a herd of beaſts like ſtags, which, our 
aides told us were rein-deer. On our arrival at the 
village, our. guides conducted us to a hut, when be- 


| ing very weary, we were glad to reſt ourſelves, for 


5 | we had made a long journey in a very bad way, with 
our luggage at our backs, which tired and encum- 
bered us. We preſented our hoſt with a piece of 


roll tobacco, and he received it with extraordinary 


f joy; aſſuring us, he had not had ſo valuable a pre- 


ſent in nine months before: in return he brought out 
his brandy bottle, ſome rein- deer's fleſh dreſſed with- 
out ſalting, and ſome dried fiſh, which we gave to 
our guides, and ſupped ourſelves upon the proviſions 
we had brought with us; after which we went to 
ſleep upon bear's ſkins, after the faſhion of the 
country. | | 2 

In the morning we aſked our hoſt if he had no- 
thing to barter with us for cloth and tobacco, to 
which he anſwered that he had ſome wolf, fox, and 
white ſquirrel ſkins, and that his neighbours had 
ſome of the ſame commodities, and would gladly ex- 


change with us. We bid him, by our interpreters, 
bring out his ſkins, and if he had any cloaths made 
of rein- deer ſkins, we would deal with him for four 
> ſuits, which we wanted to keep us warm; accord- 
ing he brought forth his merchandize, which we 


bought, and paid him part in tobacco and part in cloth. 
We alſo trucked with his neighbours as long as they 
had any thing worth buying, and then deſired our 
hoſt to lend us ſome rein- deer to carry us further up 
the country, to which he readily conſented ; and tak- 
ing down a horn that hung up in his cottage, went 
out and blew it, upon which fourteen or fifteen of 
thoſe animals came running toward the hut, ſix of 
whom he immediately yoked to fix ſledges. In one 
of them we put our merchandize and proviſions, an- 
other we aſſigned to one of our guides, who under- 
ſtood the language of the Mulcovite at 
4 a an 
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and that, of the Kilops, diſmiſſing the two other in- 
habitants of Varanger, after having firſt paid them ii 
tobacco for their trouble. We then put on our Lap- 
land cloaths, and each of us lying down in his 
fledge, was covered with a bear's ſkih. At the back 
of the ſledge were two girths made of yein-deer's | 
kin leather, in which we thruſt out arms up to the 


ſhoulders to keep ourſelves ſteady, and we had each 
a ſtick with a ſtrong ferrel to it to ſupport the ſledge, 
if it ſhould be in danger of overturning againſt the 
ſtumps of trees, or ſtones lying in the way. We 
were no ſooner ready to ſet out, than our hoſt mut- 
tered ſome words in the ear of the rein-deer; and 
when I afterward enquired of our guide what he 
meant by it, he gravely replied with the utmoſt ſim- 
plicity, that it was to tell them whither they ſhould 
carry us. However, cuſtom had made this mutter- 
ing ſo familiar to them, that when our hoſt had gone 
to all the fix, they ſet off with an amazing ſwiftneſs. 
and continued their pace over hills and dales without 
keeping any beaten path, till ſeven o'clock in the 
evening; when they brought us up to a large village 
ſituated between two mountains, on the borders of a 
great lake. Stopping at the fourth houſe in the | 
place, and beating the ground with their feet, the | 
maſter of the houſe eame with ſome of his ſervants | 
to take us out of the {ledges, and unharneſs our caftle: 
one of them brought out ſome brandy, of which he 
gave each of us a brimmer; our guide having inform- | 
ed him, that we were frightened at being drawn ſo 
fwiftly by theſe animals, not being uſed to that way 
A of travelling. | 3 
i The rein-deer is of the colour of the ſtag, and is 
not much bigger. The horns of this animal are 
ſomewhat higher than thoſe of the ſtag, but more 
crooked, hairy, and not ſo well furniſhed with 
branches. They have cloven feet like theirs, but they 
"M8 are as big as the hoofs of en. Of the milk of the 
; 5 oy | females 
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females the Laplanders make good butter and 
ce” | 

When we got out of our ſledges, our hoſt conduct- 
ed us into his hut, which, hke the beſt of the cot- 
tages in the place, was very little, low, and covered 
with the bark of trees, the light entering into it at a 
hole in the top. We gave our hoſt a piece of our roll 
tobacco about two inches long, with which he was 
highly pleaſed, and in the moſt hearty manner re- 
turned us his thanks. We alſo gave a piece not quite 
fo long to each of the inhabitants of the place to 
make them our friends, and the better to ſecure our- 
ſelves againſt their attempts; for they ſeemed more 
uncivilized than thoſe we laſt dealt with. After ſup- 
per we lay down on bear ſkins, to take our reſt, hav- 
ing firſt exchanged with our hoſt, our Lapland ha- 
bits, for thoſe that were longer; and a parcel of 
tobacco, for the ſkins of one hundred grey ſquirrels, 
a furr much eſteemed in Denmark and other parts of 
Europe. | 44 | 

The next day our hoſt, at our defire, provided us 
with ſledges to go farther into the country, and the 
other inhabitants of the village came to ke us depart; 
bringing brandy with them to drink to us at our tak- 
ing leave of them: when our hoſt having performed 
the ſame ceremony of muttering in the ears of the fix 
rein-deer, they ſet off, and we were drawn with the 
ſame ſwiftneſs as before. We came to no place that 
was inhabited till about three in the afternoon, when 
ve arrived at a village, in which were eight cottages 
.built on a high mountain by a wood fide; where our 
cattle ſtopped, by which we gueſſed that there were 
ſome inhabitants: but finding that nobody came to 
us, we baited our rein- deer with moſs, which grew 
there very plentifully, and refreſhed ourſelves with 
ſalt beef and biſcuit; while our interpreter regaled 
himſelf upon ſome rein- deer veniſon and dried 61h, 
all of us making merry with the brandy we had given 
us in the laſt village. 5 | 
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We ſtaid in this place near an hour, and this be- 
ing the uſual ſtage, the rein-deer had no inclination 
to quit 1t; in order to induce them to move, our 
guide uſed many ridiculous and ſuperſtitious cere- 
monies. He went alone into the wood, and coming 
out again, muttered ſome words in the ears of theſe 
animals, which, whether they underſtood or not, had 


but little effect on them, till he had played this farce 
over four or five times, when they began to proceed, 


though not ſo ſwiftly as before. We then aſked him 
why we {aw nobody in the village; to which he re- 
plicd, that it was a very common thing in that 
country, theſe dwellings belonging to the Kilops, a 


nation of Laplanders who often change their habita- 


tions, fly from ſtrangers, and ſubſiſt only upon what 


they get by hunting. We now deſcended the moun- 


tain, and about nine o'clock diſcovered four Kilops 
at a ſmall diſtance, returning from hunting in ſledges 
drawn by rein-deer, but they turned aſide, and took 


another way to avoid us. In leſs than half an hour 


after we entered a long wood, in which we heard 
terrible howlings, but ſaw no beaſt of prey. When 
we had paſſed the wood we had another mountain to 
deſcend, at the bottom of which we obſerved a vil- 


lage. Thither our cattle carried us, and ſtopping, . 


beat their feet before a cottage, at which the maſter 
made his appearance, and we having ſollicited his 
friendſhip with a piece of tobacco, he made us wel- 
come: we ſupped on our proviſion, and then laid 
down to reſt on our bear ſkins, being ſufficiently tired 


with our journey, 


The next morning we aſked the interpreter how 

many leagues we had travelled the preceding day, to 
which he replied, at leaſt forty ; but he mult certain- 
ly have been miſtaken, or elſe the leagues muſt not 
be ſo long as they are generally calculated, for forty 
of their leagues make one hundred and ſixty of thoſe 3 
of France, each Lapland league being as long ass 
a G-rman, Our guide allo informed us, that we 
| were | 


"4 
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were in Muſcovite Lapland; and we bid him aſk the 
inhabitants of the village, whom we had preſented 
Voith tobacco, and been treated by them with brandy 
> whether they had any commodities to exchange with 
us for tobacco and cloth. We had ſome rolls of the 
XZ former left, and moſt of our bales of the latter. The 
Laplanders replied, that they had ſome furrs, and on 
"X our deſiring to ſee them, brought us white, black 
and grey fox ſkins, grey ſquirrels and fables. Theſe 
were what we wanted; we therefore ſoon agreed with 
them, and paid them in cloth and tobacco. When 
we had finiſhed our buſineſs, we ſat down to drink 
with them, and though they were not quite fo brutal 
as ſome other of the Laplanders; their converſation 
was extremely ride and indecent. It now grew late, 
and we deſigning to proceed yet farther-to diſpoſe of 
the few rolls of tobacco we had left, deſired our hoſt 
to furniſh us with ledges and freſh rein- deer. 5 
Ne harneſſed and prepared as many ſledges as we had 
o ccaſion for, upon which we departed at one o'clock 
and ran with our former ſpeed, through different and 
unbeaten waſtes, till paſt ſix, without meeting with 
one habitation; when deſcending a hill, we obſerved 
two huts under a rock a little out of the way; Our 
gaauide told us, that they belonged to two Kilops, who 
nao ſooner ſaw us, than they fled with their wives and 
families. We travelled two hours longer, but came 
d to no houſe, till we at laſt diſcovered a large village 
at the foot of a hill by a river fide, where we arrived 
At eleven o' clock at night, and went to a cottage in 
the middle of the place, whither our cattle were 
XX pleaſed to conduct us. The maſter of the houſe gave 
us a very kind reception, made us a fire in the mid- 
dle of his hut, and treated us with brandy, dried fiſh, 
and falted veniſon, with ſalt butter and milk. We 
were ſurpriſed at this change, for we had not before 
met with any falt proviſions in our journey: we had 
already eat up our bread, and ſhould have been very 
e. much put to it had we not met with ſuch good enter- 
c = 8 S tainment 
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tainment here, Our guide, however, would not taſte 
a bit of ſalt meat, and was therefore obliged to live 


wr on the freſn veniſon he brought with him. In the 
5 morning we found they had nothing to trade with, 
it and that they could not ſupply us with fledges : upon 


which we croſſed the river, and ſoon reaching another 
village, went to the moſt likely houſe, to hire ledges 
and rein-deer, to carry us to Kola, where having fur- 
niſhed ourſelves, we arrived there about noon. Kola 
is a large town ſituated on the fide of a river near 
ten leagu es from the North Sea, having large foreſts 
| and deſerts to the eaſt, Mourmanikeimore to the 
weſt, and prodigious high mountains. to the ſouth. 
It conſiſts of one indifferent ſtreet, the houſes of 
| which are built of wood, and very low; but are 
15 handſomely covered with filn⸗ bones on the top, where 
the light enters at a hole, as in other parts of Lap- 
land. The inhabitants, like the other Muſcovites, 
are ſo jealous of their wives, that they lock them up 
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ö to prevent their being ſeen by ſtrangers. Our land- 

Wi lord took all our cloth off our hands, giving us ſkins in 

i q exchange; and engaging to ſupply us with proviſions 
0 j for our journey both to Varanger, and to help us to 
|| | fledges as far as the river we had lately paſſed. He 
# treated us as well as he was able, and we ſupped and 
1 Nept as we had done in other places. : 
1 The next morning when we were preparing to de- 
ki | part, ſome of the town's peaple enquired whether we | 
1 had any rolls of tobacco left, and whether we would 
Wl | exchange them for ſkins. We replied, with all our 
I; hearts. Upon which they fetched ſome, for which 
"tt we gave them the remainder of our cargo of to- 
| bacca, except ſeven or eight rolls, which we reſerved # 
1 for our own uſe, and to pay for the hire of our rein- 
deer and ſledges in our way back. For tobacco is 
9 more neceſſary 7 than money to thoſe who travel in this 2 
l wild and unfrequented country; the I. aplanders va- = 
1 luing a piece of tobacco of the length of one's finger, I 
| at above a crown piece, The kings of 1 3 
1 and 
15 
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and Sweden have taxed it ſeverely, and there are 
collectors ſettled in every frontier town to gather the 
impoſts upon it. | 

When we had diſpatched our buſineſs, we were 
obliged, according to the cuſtom of the place, to 
drink with our chapmen. Our entertainment every 
where was brandy, and it laſted till two in the after- 
noon, when we defired our hoſt to get the ſledges 
ready, which he did in a minute, packed up our 
furrs for us, furniſhed us with biſcuit, gingerbread, - 
and ſalted rein-deer veniſon, beſide a rundlet of bran- 
dy. Every thing being thus ready, we ſtored our 
merchandize in one of the ſledges, got into the others 
ourſelves, drank a full glaſs at parting with our friend- 
ly chapmen, and ſet out on our return for the village 
on the other ſide of the river, which we had paſſed 
the day before. „ 

We arrived at the firſt village by ſeven o'clock, 
ſoon croſſed the river, and went directly to our old 
quarters, where our landlord, in hopes of getting; 
more tobacco, received us very Fi + He im- 
mediately preſented us a cup of brandy, and aſked 
us if we would have the rein- deer put to the ledges; 
to which we replied, that we choſe to reſt ourſelves 
till morning, there being no village for ſeveral leagues 
from his habitation. Upon this he filled us another 
cup, and when we had drank it, offered to take us 
with him to the funeral of one of his neighbours who 
had been dead about four hours. 3 

We were glad of this opportunity of ſeeing their 
funeral ceremonies, and therefore accompanied him 
to the houſe of the deceaſed, when we ſaw the corpſe 
taken from the bears ſkins on which it lay, and re- 
moved into a wooden coffin, by ſix of his moſt 
intimate friends; the body being firſt wrapped in 
linen, and the face and hands only left bare. In 
one hand they put a purſe with money in it, to pay 
the fee of the porter of the gate of paradiſe, and in 
the other a certificate, ſigned by a prieſt,  dire&ed to 

e St. 
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| i ö St. Peter, to certify that he was a good chriſtian, and 
We! fl ought to be admitted into heaven: and at the head 
1 of the coffin was Placed a picture of St. Nicholas, 
5 who was one of the ſeven deacons mentioned in the 
1 Acts of the Apoſtles, a ſaint greatly reverenced in all 
bY parts of Muſcovy, where he is ſuppoſed to be a par- 
1 ticular friend of the dead. They alſo put into the 
"Fi coffin a rundlet of brandy, ſome dried fiſh, and rein- 
| deer yeniſon for him to eat and drink on the road. 
They then lighted ſome fr-rree roots, piled up at a 
| 
! 


convenient diſtance from the coffin, wept, howled, 
and made a variety of ſtrange geſtures, aſſuming a 
th ouſand different attitudes to ſhew the extravagan- 
cies of their ſorrow. When this noiſe and theſe geſti- 
culations were over, they marched round the corpſe 
teveral times in procefſion, aſking the dec ealed, | 
why he died? whether he was angry with his | 
 wite ? whether he ſtood in need of meat, drink or | 
cloaths? if he had not ſucceeded when bſhing, 
had loſt his game when hunting ? they then fates 
their howling, and ſtamped with all the figns of 
diſtraction. One of the prieſts who aſſiſted at the 
ſolemnity frequently ſprinkled holy water upon the 
corpſe, as alſo did the mourners. Being now almoſt 
deafened with noiſe, and wearied with looking on 
theſe bar barous rites, we left our landlord behind us, 
and returned to his cottage, where we found his wife 
pt home. She had made a ſally from the place in 
which her huſband had confined her, on our arrival, © 
and no ſooner ſaw us, than ſuppofing he was in our 
company, would have retired to her corner; but our 
interpreter letting her know that the good man was 
at the funeral, and would not return for ſome time, 
he ſtaid and viewed us all round, one after another, 
drew her fear near. us, and lowed us 2 bonnet of her 
own embroidering, very curiouſly performed with 
tinſel thread. The wives of the Muſcovite Laplan- 
ders make cloaths for themſclves, their huſbands, and 
their children, and at the edges they are all em- 
proidered with that thread, She was pretty hand- 
| ſome, 
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ſome, well ſhaped, and appeared to be good humoured, 
and well pleaſed with us. While our hoſt was buſied 
about the funeral, we pulled out ſome of our provi- 
ſions, and gave our landlady ſome of every fort to 
taſte. She liked them all, eſpecially the ginger- 
bread; but having drank two or three glaſſes of 
brandy, withdrew to her place of confinement, for 
fear of her huſband's return; for he would have 
certainly reſented her having taken ſuch liberty, 
which would have raiſed his jealouſy, had he found 
her among us. When he came home, he obliged 
us to take a cup or two more, to ſmoke a pipe, and 
to ſup with him; for he brought ſuch proviſions as 
he thought would be moſt grateful to our palates, 
particularly falt butter, which we eat with bread. 

All the cottages in this village were, like thoſe we 


had obſerved in other places, built of wood and 


covered with turf, but they were handſomer than any 
we had yet ſeen, being both within and without 
adorned with filh bones, curiouſly inlaid. We, ac- 
cording to cuſtom, laid down with the famyly on 
bears ſkins, our landlady alone being obliged to con- 
ceal herſelf till we were gone. ; | 

Early the next morning our hoſt got ready our 
rein- deer and ſledges, when having ſtowed our bales, 
our cattle ſet off and in two hours carried us fix 
leagues. As we were paſſing between two hills, we 
ſaw a Laplander going a hunting, who came up to 
us ſkating on the ſnow, as faſt as we rode in our 
fledges, for the ſnow ſeldom melts there till midſum- 
mer. His ſkates, which were made of the bark of 


a tree, were ſeven feet and a half long, four fingers 
broad, and flat at the bottom. He was dreſſed like 


the other Laplanders, in a garment made of the ſkin 
of a rein-deer, had an arrow in one hand, a bow in 
the other, and a large quiver hanging at his back, 
and was fol:owed by a black cat. He kept company 


with us abour half a league, and we parted at the 
foot of the next mountain. 


C 4 | We 
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Wie continued our rout three days, ſtopping at the 
ſame places where we lay before, and meeting with 
nothing extraordinary; our entertainment, our way 
of travelling, and every thing elſe being the ſame as 
before: and on the 2 1ſt of May, about nine o'clock 
at night, we arrived fate at Varanger, having every 
where been received with great civility, and ſuffering 
no injury in our whole journey. 

[All that country which lies above the gulph of 
Bothnia along the coaſt of the North Sea, even to 
the White Sea, and is ſomewhat in the ſhape of a 
horſe-ſhoe, is known by the general name of Lap- 
land; it lies between 659 and 72 north latitude, It 
is divided into Daniſh, Swediſh, and Muſcovite ; of 
which, on account of the extreme coldneſs of the cli- 
mate, the Swediſh Lapland is the only one that is 
tolerably peopled. This latter is bounded on the 
north by the Daniſh Lapland, on the eaſt by Muſco- 
vite Lapland, on the ſouth eaſt and ſouth, by Both- 
nia, Angermana, and Jempterland ; and on the weſt, 
it 1s parted irom Norway by a ridge of mountains 

called the Dofrine mountains. 

Lapland lies ſo near the pole, that the ſun does not 
ſet in ſummer, nor riſe in winter: in the latter ſeaſon 
the cold is ſo intenſe, that none but the natives can 
endure it; and the rapid rivers are then frozen up: 
in ſummer the heat is as ſultry. This country is full 
of rocks and mountains; thoſe called the Dofrine 
mountains are of a frightful height, and the prodi- 
gious winds that blow there prevent all trees from 

aking root: at the foot of theſe mountains are large 
marthes and vaſt foreſts; and at the bottoms of the 
hills are charming vallies, watered with an infinite 
number of ſprings and brooks, which run into the 
' rivers and lakes, and from thence into the Bothnie 
gulph.] 

From gbſerving the manners and diſpoſitions of the 
Laplanders, I am enabled to affirm, that notwith- 

ſtanding 
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ſtanding their ignorance and ſuperſtitiong they are 
remarkable for their honeſty, and are unacquainted 
with theft or fraud. They throw the dart with ſuch 
dexterity, as eaſily to hit a mark of the ſize of a 
crown piece, at the diſtance of thirty paces; and are 
fo expert in the uſe of the bow and arrow, that they 
can ſhoot their game in what part they pleaſe, and 
yet are ſo averk to war, that whenever the king of 
Denmark or Sweden, or the czar of Muſcovy, have 
occaſion for ſoldiers, they leave their dwellings and 
fly to the woods, for fear of being preſſed into the 
ſervice. - 

They have plenty of fowl, which they feed with 
the grain of which they make their drink, and when 
that is ſcarce, give them dried fiſh. Moſt of the 
beaſts of Lapland are white, as the wolves, bears, 
foxes, and hares; even their crows may be compar- 
ed to the ſwan for whiteneſs, and have nothing black 
about them but their bills and feet. The fiſh, which 
when dried, ſerves them for bread, is called raff, and 
is firm, ſubſtantial, and excepting the fat, has a ver 
good taſte. They have plenty of other ſorts of fiſh 
and though they have an antipathy to ſalt, yet they 
boil all their meat in ſalt water, if they are near 
enough to the ſea to get it conveniently, 

Within two or three days after our return to Va- 
ranger, the captain had repaired the ſhip, and taken 
in his lading and ballaſt; in the mean time our crew 
treated the inhabitants with brandy and tobacco, to 
keep them in good humour; for fear leſt if they 
were not bribed to be our friends, they ſhould, in 
revenge, plague us with contrary winds. We ſet 
fail from Varanger on the 26th of May, with a gale 
as much in our favour as we could. poſſibly deſire, 
which the ſailors ignorantly attributed to the friend- 
{ſnip of the Laplanders : but this breeze ſoon ſhitt- 
ing, we were obliged to caſt anchor under the ſhore 
oppolite the iſland of Wardhuys. The next day the 
wind ſettling, we proceeded again to ſea, and held 

| 1 our 
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our courſe north north eaſt, On the 31ſt day of 
May, we faw the mountains of Greenland, at which 
time a north wind blew with ſuch violence, that we 
could not keep to ſea, and were obliged to ſteer to 
the eaſt ſouth-caſ, in order to make the ſhore, that 
we might be ſheltered from the weather. We conti- 
nued our courſe for ſeveral days, and at length caſt 
anchor in a good harbour on the coaſt of Borandia. 
We had ſcarce entered this harbour, before we 
eſpied two ſhips that were at anchor about a muſket- 
ſhot trom us, which we found were the two ſhips in 
our company that had been ſeparated from us in the 
ſtorm that drove us into Varanger. But though we 
withed for an opportunity of ſending our long boat to 
them, to learn the particulars of their eſcape, the 
wind blew ſo ſtiff, that we durſt not attempt it till 
twenty-four hours after. They were no leſs impatient 
to know how we eſcaped, and as ſoon as the wind 
flackened, a boat came off from each of them on 
board us, when we embraced each other with extra- 
ordinary joy and affection, as people who had found 
friends whom they thought buried in the deep. A 
council being held, it was reſolved, that a captain, a 
ſupercargo, two accountants, who underſtood both 


the language of the north and the Ruſſian, with 


twenty ſeamen, and myſelf, well armed, ſhould land, 
and take with us ſeveral days proviſions, and ſome 
goods for traffic. 

Purſuant to this reſolution, two long- boats were 
got ready, and having landed, we aſcended a hill, to 
jce if we could diſcover my habitations ; but per- 
ceiving none, we marched to a neighbouring moun- 
rain at half a league's diſtance, where we obſerved 
five or ſix perſons among ſome buſhes of thorns and 
briars, who came toward us, till they perceived us 
advancing; and then turned their back and fled away 
ſo faſt, that we loſt ſight of them in an inſtant. 
However, imagining that their track would lead us 
to ſome village, we followed it, and after a march of 

| | | rwo 
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two hours, as we deſcended a mountain, we obſerved 
Tome huts in a valley below ; and advancing toward 
them, perceived thirty or forty men armed with 
darts and arrows, prepared to give us battle; for ſee- 
ing ſo ſtrong a body of us, they took us for ene- 
mies. We halted for ſome time, in order to conſult 
whether we ſhould retreat to our ſhips or attack them; 
when one of our accountants offered to go to them 
by himſelf, and to let them know that we were friends 
and merchants, who were come with a view of trading 
with them, if they had any thing to exchange with 
us. 
This propoſal being approved, he approached 
them, carrying two rolls of tobacco, and a ſmall 
keg of brandy. When he came within hearing, one 
of them, who ſeemed to be their chief, called to him 
in the Muſcovite language, aſking who we were, and 
what we would have; and on being anſwered that we 
were merchants come to trade with-them, they ſeem- 
ed ſatisfied, and made ſigns to him to come nearer, 
when giving us the ſame ſignal, we, to our mutual 
ſatisfaction, joined companies. 
On our coming up to them, I was ſurprized to ſee 
them much ſhorter than the Laplanders, their eyes 
are ſmall like ferrets, and what is uſually called the 
white, is of a reddiſh yellow ; their heads are large, 
their faces flat and broad, with flat noſes, and ſwarthy 
complexions; and their legs are ſhort and thick. 
The Borandian women are not at all handſomer than 
the men; they dreſs like them, and alſo, like them, 
ſpend the time in fiſhing and huncing. Their cloaths 
are a Cap, a Jacket that reaches down to their 
knees, a ſtrait pair of breeches, and ſtockings, all 
made of white bears ſkin, with the hairy ſide out- 
ward ; but their ſhoes are made of the bark of a 
tree. They roaſt all the meat they obtain by hunt- 
ing, eat it without ſalt, and uſe fiſh inſtead of bread. 
'Their common drink is water, in which juniper- 
berries are ſteeped till they rot, which gives the wa- 
Fer « an agreeable taſte, at leaſt in a country where 


nothing 
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nothing better is to be had. Their huts are low and 
oval, covered with fiſh bones, and have no light, but 


what comes in at the door, which reſembles the 


mouth of an oven. They drink immoderately when 
they can get brandy, .and the moſt acceptable pre- 
ſent that can be made them, is either ſome of that 
liquor or tobacco: but they ſeem to have little or 
no notion of religion. | 
They ſoon purchaſed all the brandy and tobacco 
we had brought aſhore with us, for fox ſkins, wolves 
fkins, and a "few ermines. When finding that they 
had a great quantity remaining, we perſuaded them 
to take them to the beach, to which they readily 
agreed, and having carried them to the ſhore, ſtoqd 
admiring our ſhips. We then made a ſignal for the 
boats to be ſent off to fetch our chapmen, upon 
which each ſhip ſent two; in one of which went the 
fupercargo, the accountant who treated with the Bo- 
randians, and myſelf, with ſeveral of the Borandians 
while others ſtaid on the ſea-ſhore. On our going on 
board, the captain being informed of their fondneſs 
for brandy and tobacco, filled out a brimmer for each 
of them, and alſo made a preſent to each of a bit of 
roll tobacco of about an inch long, at which they 
were tranſported with joy. | 
Having purchaſed all the furrs 3 brought with 


them, we aſked if there was any conveniency for tra- 


velling in order to trade with the inhabitants; to 


which they anſwered in the affirmative, but that we 


muſt expect nothing but furrs. This we let them 


know was the commodity we wanted, and they aſ- 
ſured us that we might have what we would of that 
kind, for tobacco, brandy and money; and if we 
pleaſed, might trade as far as Siberia, whither they 
would conduct us. We accordingly agreed with them 
to be our guides thither and back again, and to fur- 
niſh us with what conveniences the country afforded 
in our journey, for two rolls of tobacco, and twa 
quarts of brandy ; promiſing them farther rewards, 
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in caſe the trade turned to account, and they contri- 
buted to it by their aſſiſtance. The bargain being 
concluded, our captain gave them another brimmer 
of brandy, and ſent them aſhore to prepare what was 
proper for our journey. They ſoon got every thing 
ready, and made ſuch a report of our kindneſs to 
them, while they were on board, that their country- 
men expreſſed great friendſhip for us; and two boats 
were ſent aſhore with our ſupercargo to purchaſe for 
us. They were, however, at firſt unwilling to come 
aboard our ſhips; but we ſoon became better ac- 
quainted, and they came freely whenever they had. an 
opportunity. We bought their furrs, treated them 
with brandy, and, in return, they invited us to their 
habitations. | | | 

In ſeven or eight hours we had provided every 
thing ready for our journey, and our two Borandian 
guides had brought ſix ſledges drawn by fix rein-deer 
to the water ſide, which were all that were to be had 
in thoſe parts. The rein-deer, however, being larger 
than 1 — of Lapland, were able to draw two men, 
and the Borandian fledges were contrived to hold 
them. The captain now called a council of all the 
officers, and it was agreed that our ſupercargo, the 
two accountants, who could ſpeak the Ruſſian lan- 
guage, myſelf, and a ſeaman out of each ſhip, ſhould: 
go with the two Borandians. One of the ſledges we 
loaded with tobacco, brandy, gold, ſilver, and copper, 
to the value of three or four thouſand pounds: our 
ſupercargo and myſelf rode together in another of 
theſe ſledges; one accountant and a Borandian, in a 
third; the other accountant and the other Borandian, 
in the fourth; two ſeamen in the fifth; and the other 
ſeaman in the ſixth: and as he rode by himſelf, we 
ſtowed ſome barrels of brandy and tobacco in his 
fledge. We ſat one at one end of the ſledge, and 
the other at the other, facing each other. The rein- 
deer in eight hours time drew us twenty leagues over 
hills and dales, and through ſeveral woods; yet in all 

this 
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this great extent of country we met nobody i in our 
way. We then ſtopped at a village, and baited our 
rein- deer with moſs, while we ourſelves ate ſore biſ- 
cuit and beef, and our Borandians refreſhed themſelves 


with dried fiſh dipped in fiſh oil; for they would not 


touch our falt meat, and did not like our biſcuit. 
Both they and we drank at a neighbouring ſpring; 
and then cheared ourſelves with a | glaſs of brandy. 

Being thus refreſhed, we again mounted our ſledges, 
and travelled three hours longer; when we perceived 
a large village at the foot of a mountain, the huts of 
which were better built; and cloſer together than 
thoſe of Lapland, thither we haſtened to take up our 
lodging. We met with the ſame reception from our 
landlords as in Lapland, and gratified them with a 
piece of roll tobacco and a cup of brandy; our 
guides took care of our rein- deer, and we laid down 
to reſt on bears ſkins. 

I diſtinguiſhed one part of the day from the other, 
by day and night, though there was really no night at 
all; but having ſlept fix or ſeven hours we aroſe, in 
order to trade with the inhabitants of the village, who 


being informed of our buſineſs by our guides, ſoon 


produced ſome ſkins: but they were neither fo fond 
of tobacco nor brandy as the Laplanders or the Bo- 
randians dwelling on the coaft. Hunting is their 
only diverſion and employment. In the ſummer; 
they eat their meat either boiled or broiled on the 
eoals, and during that ſeaſon provide enough to ſerve 
them 1n winter, preſerving it by drying it in the ſun, 
cutting 1t in pieces, and ſpreading it on the tops of 
the houſes, which is the only dreſſing they beſtow 
upon it. They change their dwellings like the Ki- 
lops, are extremely ſtupid, and have very diſagree- 
able features. The only difference obſervable be- 
tween the women, who are dexterous hunters, -and 
the men, is that their hair is twiſted, and hangs 
down on their ſhoulders, and their carrying only a 
ſlick in their hand, which is ſharp at one end, and 
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being of a tough wood, ſerves them for a defenſive 
weapon. The men carry at their backs a quiver, 
and the ſtrings of their bows are made of the rind of 
a tree. | 

We bought the furrs the inhabitants had to ſell, 
for money, and copper; ordered our rein- deer to 
be put to the ſledges; mounted them, and having 
each of us drank a glaſs of brandy, proceeded on 
our journey. We now rode eight or nine hours be- 
fore we came to any habitation ; but at laſt our 
guides perceiving three or four huts, turned our rein- 
deer up to them; but finding nobody there, we 
regaled ourſelves on our own proviſions, while our 
cattle fed on the moſs which grew there in abun- 
dance, and having refreſhed ourielves and our beaits 

for three hours, proceeded on our journey. | 
We were now fifteen hours without ſeeing any 
human creature, or ſo much as a hut, when we over- 
took three hunters at the foot of a hill, one of whom 

was dreſſed after the Muſcovite faſhion in a lo 
robe, tied round his waiſt with a girdle four inches 
broad. It was made of a white bear's ſkin, with the 
hair outward, and edged with a fine black. His 
cap was made of a black fox's ſkin, and Ins breeches 
and ſtockings of the ſkin of a rein-deer; his ſhoes 
were made of fiſh ſkin, and were not unlike thoſe 
worn at Varanger. The two other perſons were 
dreſſed like us, in white bear ſkins with the hair 
outwards, and carried at their backs bear ſkins, 
wolve ſkins, white fox ſkins, ſome ermines, and very 
fine ſables. The former carried only twelve white 
crows, and ſeven ſables, which hung at his girdle. 
On our coming near them, one of our guides ſtopt 
to talk with them, and to our great ſurprize got out 
of the ſledge, and the other went into it. Neither 
the ſypercargo who rode with me, nor I, could tell 
how to account for this complatiance. We how- 
ever purſued our journey, with the hunter in our 
company, for above an hour longer through this 
| deſolate 
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deſolats country, without meeting any other perſon, 
or the leaſt ſign of an habitation: but at laſt drawing 
near the brow of a high mountain, we perceived at 
the foot of it ſeveral houſes built cloſe together, 
and had a diſtant view of the ſea. When we arrived 
at the village, we ſtopped at the door of the perſon 
who had taken our guide's place, and ſoon found 
that he was a man of authority, and he deſired the 
inhabitants to ſerve us as his friends. 

The name of this village is Vitzora. The inhabi- 
tants no ſooner ſaw this perſon in our company, 
than they ran to help us out of the ſledges, and to 
unharneſs our rein-deer. He .bartered all his ſkins 
with us for brandy and tobacco, except his bear 
ſkins, which we did not chuſe to buy, and his 
fables, which he durſt not ſell : for the czar referving 
that commodity for himſelf, thoſe in any part of his 
dominions who ſell it without a licence from him 
are ſeverely puniſhed. 

Having dealt with the Borandian gentleman for 
all the furrs he had to fell, he ſent two of his ſer- 
vants about the village to tell the inhabitants, that 
if they would bring their ſkins to his houſe, they 
might have brandy and tobacco for them, as their 
matter had already had for his. The Rorandians 


of Vitzora were glad to hear of ſo good amarket; 
they immediately brought us all. their furrs, and we 


bought in this piace above 1 500 ſkins of all ſorts, ex- 
cepting ſables; when our cargo becoming too bulky 
to be carried in a ſledge, we defired our landlord 
to do us the favour to lend us his bark, and ſome 
of his ſervants to go in it with one of our ſeamen, 
who was a good ſailor, to carry the furrs aboard our 
ſhip, which lay at above 100 leagues diſtance: for 
the ſailor and the Borandian ſervants who were uſed 
to the coaſts. might eaſily manage that ſmall veſſel 
and convey our merchandize to our companions. He 
readily agreed to this requeſt, and we paid him for 
the ule ot his bark in tobacco and brandy. oe 

This 
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„This bark was built in the form of a gondola, it | 
peing broad in the middle and. ſharp at each end. 
It was entirely of wood, joined with Pegs, without 
ſo much as a nail in it, or the leaſt bit of iron. When 
they were about to put to ſea, he privately ſhewed 
üs thirty pair of ſable ſkins, which we bought with 
ready money, ſlipt them on board, and the veſſel put 
off immediately. This, bowever, was running a 
dangerous riſk, for had there been any ſearchers at 
hand, he would not only have been corporally pu- 
niſhed, but alſo he and his whole family ſent as ſlaves 
into Siberia. 

The bark being out of ſight, our 8 and 
accountants ſat down to drink with the Borandian gen- 
tleman, while the two ſeamen and I walked out to 
take a view of the place, the ſituation of which was 
very pleaſant, having two mountains one each ſide 
of it, almoſt a league in height. All the houſes 
were built and artfully covered with fiſn bones, and 
the crannies every where ſtopped up with moſs, as 
cloſe as the caulking of a ſhip, and in ſome. places 
that were, moſt expoſed to the wind, were covered 
with turf. very neatly laid. The doors, like thoſe 
we had ſeen in other parts of the country, were 
built like the mouths of ovens, and at the top of 
the houſes were a kind of lattices to admit the light. 
The inhabitants were very ſhort, and ſwarthy, with 
- Aat noſes. and diſagreeable perſons. All the women 
and children appeared induſtrious, for we found 
them buſily employed; ſome making fiſhing nets of 
the rind of trees, others ſails, which looked like fine 
mats, with needles formed of fiſh bones. Others were 
employed with knives, and others again vich hatchers, 
in different kinds of buſineſs. 

As we had not yet diſpoſed of half our commo- 
dities, and were in a country abounding with furrs, 
we, at our return to our lodgings, conſulted with 
our ſupercargo and accountants; when it was agreed, 

: that as Our commiſſion n traffic and diſcovery was 122 
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extenſive, we would proceed as long as we found the 
trade good, and our caſh, brandy, and tobacco held 
out. Having taken this reſolution, we ſent our 
guides back with three rein-deey and fledges, and 
with letters to our captains to inform them of our 
ſucceſs and reſolution ; and then, by the aſſiſtance of 
our hoſt at Vitzora, hired a bark to carry us to Pet- 
zora, the capital of a prineipality of the ſame name, 
on the north coaſt of the Muſcovite ſea: our land- 
lord was ſo kind as to embark with us, and by the 
help of an eaſterly wind, we coaſted along the ſhore, 
and in fifteen hours reached Petzora. 
On our arrival at Petzora, we waited upon the 
collector of the cuſtoms, who there aſſumes the title 
of governor, and lives at the caſtle. He was dreſſed. 
after the manner of his country, in a robe of violet 
eoloured cloth, with a mixture of red, and entertain- 
ed us with ſome excellent metheglin, Which was as 
racy as ſack; after which we had brandy and ginger- 
bread, the common collation all over Mulcovy. As 
| we knew that he had the care of the czar's fables, we 
t aſked him to ſell us ſome, and. on his deſiring to 

[ Know how many we wanted, we told him we would 

take all he had, if he would let us have them a pen- 

- nyworth. Upon this he conducted us to the ware- 

- houſe, where there were five zimmers, each zimmer 

5 being fifty pair, among which there were two zim- 

mers as black as jet, and the fineſt I ever ſaw, for 

which we paid him five hundred ducats, and the 

other three zimmers were purchaſed for eight hun- 

dred crowns or four hundred ducats. Having paid 

"him his money, he gave us a noble entertain- 

ment of roaſted wild fowl, young rein-deer - veni- 

fon, which is very good meat, and freſh fiſh ; 

"two boats having at our firſt arrival been ordered 

out to catch ſome for our entertainment. Afﬀ- 

ter this meal, we fat eight hours drinking brandy 

and metheglin, the fumes -of which would much 

ſooner have got into my head, had I not every now 

and then eat a Muſcovite biſcuit, which is moſt N 

cellent 
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cellent bread; Ar length, however, becoming 1n- 
toxicated, the governor and his gueſts all laid down 
on white bear ſkins, for he had no beds; when having 
flept ſix or ſeven hours, we aroſe, and the governor 
8 us with a bumper of brandy. 
After breakfaſt being deſirous of going through 
the town, in order to try whether we could carry on 
any trade w.th the inhabitants, the governor ordered 
one of his officers to accompany us, and we foon 
bought of ſeveral people 2000 grey ſquirrels, 4 do- 
zen of ermines, 300 fox ſkins, the greateſt part of 
which were as white as ſnow, 120 white wolf ſkins, 
and 200 martens of a greyiſh colour: all which we 
purchaſed for 400 ducats; half of which we obliged 
them to take in copper money, becauſe it incumber- 
ed us, and the other half in gold and ſilver. We then 
returned to the caſtle, whither we ſent our merchan- 
dize, and there packed it up in bales, covered with 
the ſame ſort of ſtuff as the fails of the bark. Hav- 
ing thus taken care of our goods, it was reſolved 
that one of our accountants ſhould return with them 
to the ſhips, for which purpoſe we deſired the gover- 
nor to furniſh us with a bark, to which he agreed. 
We alſo hired three Borandians to affiſt the accounts 
ant in his voyage, the governor paſſing his word for 
them, that they ſhould be truſty. * 
This veſſel having ſet ſail, we fell to drinking 
again, when the quantity drank by the gentlemen of 
Vitzora was quite ſurpriſing; but having continued 
drinking four hours together, we compoſed ourſelves 
to reſt on bears ſkins, as before. . 
The next morning our ſupercargo deſired the go- 
vernor to let us have ſome rein- deer to carry us 
into Siberia, which he furniſned us with. He alſo 
ſupplied us with proviſions, that were to laſt till our 
arrival at Papinowgorod, a city in the province of 
Petzora, on the borders of Siberia; but he would 
not let us go without our drinking five or ſix glaſſes 


at parting. | 8 
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Having returned our hearty thanks to. the gover- 
nor and the gentleman of Vitzora, for their many 
civilities, we got into our ſledges, and travelled four. 
hours through intricate unbeaten ways, without ſee- 
ing any living creature; till at laſt we met four white 
bears of, an enormous ſize, which croſſed our way, 
and ſeeing us fled into a wood. In about two hours 
after we arrived at a village, conſiſting of ſeven. or 
eight cottages; but the inhabitants being all gone to 
hunt, we alighted to refreſh ourſelves on the- proy1- 
fions we had brought with us. In the mean time, 
five or {ix men with their wives and children returned 
from hunting, having ſkins with them. They were 


| ſurprized to ſee us there, and would have fled, had 


not the governor of Petzora's ſervant aſſured them 
that we were friends and merchants bound for Papi- 
nowgorod; when coming up to us, they viewed us 
narrowly, being amazed at ſeeing ſo many ſtrangers 
in ſo unfrequented a place. However, by the aſſiſt- 
ance of our interpreter, we bought all the ſkins they 
dared to ſell us, and they lent us rein-deer and ſledges 
to carry us to the mouth of the river Papinowgorod. 
We now left the river Petzora, the coaſt of which 
we had followed ſome time, and. proceeded toward 
that of Papinowgorod, through almoſt impaſſable 
ways, over high mountains, and through woods and 
forefts for three hours : but at length, on our ap- 
proaching a thick wood, we obſerved five men in 
white bear's ſkin long coats, made after the Muſco- 
vite faſhion ; each of whom had a gun on his ſhoul- 
der, a pouch on one fide, and a knife and ſheath on 
the other.. As they made up toward us, our guides 


. ſtopped their rein- deer, when the five men being near 


enough to be heard, one of them perceiving. that we 
were ſtrangers, bad us good-morrow in the German 
tongue, wiſhing that they were as free as we were. 
Our ſupercargo being a native of Lower Saxony, was 
attracted by the ſound of his own language, and aſked 
him What countryman he was, when entering into 
CF FR. > __ conver- 
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eonverſation, ſeveral things were ſtarted, by which 
they underſtood that they had been formerly ac- 
quainted. Upon which the ſupercargo alighted out 
of his ſledge, embraced him, and aſked how he came 
there; to which he replied, that he had been ba- 
niſhed for hunting fables, a yery capital offence, for 
which ſome are ſent into exile for ten years, ſome far 
ſix, and ſome for three. 

While they were diſcourſing, I had time to look 
at the other four, when I imagined that 1 had ſome 
knowlege of one of them, but could not recollect 
who he was; and the more I looked at him, the more 
firmly was I perſuaded that I had ſeen him before, 
and therefore could not forbear getting out of the 
ledge to ſatisfy my curioſity : but I no ſooner ſet my 
foot on the ground, than the man who remembered 
me, better than I did him, ran to me and embraced 
me, aſking in French, whence I came, and where 1 
was going. Finding that I could not recolle& him, 
he told me his name, and that he had often drank. 
with me at Stockholm. Upon this I immediately re- 
collected, that he was a perſon to whom I had been 
very much obliged, and had received many civilities 
from, in Sweden. He was born in Lorrain, was a 
gentleman by birth, and lieutenant- colonel of a re- 
giment of Muſcovite horſe. He had endeavoured 
to perſuade me to go with him to Moſcow, by of- 
fering to procure me an honourable and profitable 
poſt; but I declined accepting his propoſal. When 
compared the fine appearance he made at that time, 
the reſpect with which he was treated, as well on ac- 
count of his eſtate, as the place he enjoyed, and his 
bearing the character of a man of honour and bravery; 
with the miſerable condition to which I now ſaw him 
reduced, I could not help being afflicted : I embraced 
him with extraordinary affection and tenderneſs, and 
aſking the cauſe of his diſgrace,. he replied, that the 
czar ſuſpecting that he had not been fo zealous in his 
[cries as he ought to have been, had baniſhed him 
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to Siberia for three years, where he endured miſeries 
that are not to be expreſſed; he being expoſed to the 
greateſt dangers in hunting wild beaſts For his ſub- 
fiſtance, to the miſeries of hunger, and the rigour of 
the ſeaſons, which he and his companions were for- 
ced to endure, no body daring to afford them any re- 
lief. He added, that they were almoſt every day at- 
tacked by wild beaſts, which they met in herds ſeek- 
ing for prey, and that they frequently found great 
difficulty in defending themſelves ; that beſide, they 
were condemned to fupply the czar's officers with I 
certain number of fables, under the penalty of bang 
ſeverely laſhed with a whip of leathern 3 
their naked backs, till they were covered with blood 
One of the other had been receiver. general of the 
czar's revenues in one of the provinces, another had 
been a major-general, and the fifth a man of note. 
They all joined in deploring their misfortunes, ex- 
claimed loudly againſt the czar, and declared, that 
when once their time of exile was expired, they 
would get far enough out of his power. | 
We now fat down with them on the moſs, took 
out the beſt proviſions we had, and deſired them to {| 
partake with us ; we even offered them our aſſiſtance *} 
to facilitate their eſcape ; but they told us it was im- 
practicable, they being known to all the governors of 
the forts, and places "through which they and we 
muſt neceſſarily paſs: and in caſe they ſhould be 
taken, both they and we ſhould be put to 'a moſt 
cruel death. This increaſed our concern for theſe 
unfortunate gentlemen, and we all ſhed tears at the 
fight of what they ſuffered, and the ideas of what 
they were ſtill to endure. We could not think of 
parting immediately with perſons in ſuch a diſcon- 
ſolate ſtate, ſome of whom we had known in better 
days; we therefore told them, our trade was not. 
in ſuch haſte as to prevent our ſpending a day or two 
with men in their unhappy circumſtances, whom we 
equally loved and eſteemed. They received this LO t 
poſal 
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poſal with great joy, told us they had five little huts, 
which they had built in the neighbouring wood, and 
if we would be ſo kind as to go thither with them, 
they ſhould be infinitely obliged to us, and all the 
ſkins they had ſhould be at our ſervice, except the 
ſables, which they were forced to reſerve for the 


Care they added, that the remembrance of the 


happy hours they ſhould ſpend with us in their ſo- 
litude, would make many future months glide on 


the more ſweetly. We therefore ordered our guide 


to unharneſs their rein- deer, and to convey our goods 
into the huts: tke gentlemen had erected to defend 
themſelves from the weather. e 
We found, on approaching theſe huts, that ne- 
ceſſity had rendered theſe unhappy men ingenious. 


They were built of fir, higher than any we had ſeen 


in our travels; there were two or three rooms in each 
of them, and lattices to let in the light at the ſides; 
They were each ſhaded by trees, and ſo artfully 


paved with fiſh-bones, that the floors looked as if 


they were inlaid with ivory. To ſecure themſelves 
from the wild beaſts; they had dug a trench round 
theſe buildings, and palliſaded the inſide with ſtrong 
poſts, and pieces of wood nailed acroſs them, on the 
top of which were ſpikes of fiſh bones. Thus when 
their gate was ſhut, they were as ſecure as in a for- 
tified place. They had within all forts of hunting 
and fiſhing tackle, beſide a good ſtore of falted rein- 
deer veniſon, biſcuit,, and metheglin. | 

While the reſt of the company ſat down to drink- 
ing, my friend and I withdrew to his hut to con- 
verſe together. We entered into diſcourſe on his ad- 
ventures; he told me, he intended to return home 
after his time of exile ſhould be expired, and gave 
me his direction in Lorrain. Our converſation turned 
partly on our former acquaintance, and partly on the 
wildneſs of the country, and the barbarity of its in- 


habitants, . 
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When my friend and I had tired ourſelves with 
ralking, we laid down upon bear-ſkins, as our com- 
panions alſo did 'when wearied with drinking, and 
flepr ſound till the next morning. 

We aroſe early, and at the deſire of the five ba- 
niſhed gentlemen, took each of us a gun, and went 
with them into the woods to examine their ſnares, to 
ſee what prey was caught in thoſe they had laid the 
night before. We killed among us ten or twelve 
white foxes, and half a dozen grey martens, but 
met with none of the larger game; and as we re- 
ſolved to purſue our journey in the afternoon, we did 


not chuſe to loſe our time in hunting; we therefore 


ſoon returned to the huts, and both we and our hoſts 


- furniſhing proviſions, refreſhed ourſelves as well as 
could be expected in ſo wretched a place. After we 


had drank plentifully, the gentlemen. forced us to 
take ſeven bear ſkins, ten white fox ſkins, two pair 
of ermines, and eight wolf ſkins, for which they 
would take no money. However, we with difficulty 

prevailed on them to accept ſome brandy, tobacco, 
and cloth, which we took care ſhould exceed in va- 
lue the commodities they had given us. We wept 
reciprocally at parting, wiſhing them patience to en- 
dure their ſufferings, and a happy deliverance out of 
them; and having mounted our fledges, continued 
pur travels with the uſual expedition. 

Having now proceeded three hours without meet- 
ing with any habitation, we diſcovered five or fix 
huts together, in which were about a dozen perſons, 
from whom we bought all their ſkins. We now fol- 
lowing the courſe of the river Petzora, frequently 
met with ſmall villages, in ſome of which we found 
inhabitants, and in others none; but whenever we 
met with any body to trade with us, we bought their 
ſurrs either with money or brandy. 

We now reached a large ridge of mountains, that 
are almoſt always covered with ſnow, and fo barren, 
that neither man nor beaſt gan Jive upon them, On 


both 
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-both ſides of theſe mountains were vaſt numbers of 
white bears and wolves, which put us in fear of our 
lives; we being under continual apprehenſions of 
their falling upon us, though perhaps theſe animals 
were as much terrified at us as we at them; for they 
fled before us, ſome on the one hand and ſome on 
the other, frightened perhaps at the glittering of our 
arms. We were twelve hours in eroſſing thè moun- 
tains, over which our cattle had much ado to draw 
us; but we at laſt reached the deſcent, and arrived 
at a village in Siberia, where the people had linen 
ſhirts, cloſe buſkins, and garments of bear ſkins, 
with the hair outward; but they appeared to be 
leſs' barbarous than thoſe with whom we had lately 
converſed. They received us very civilly, aſked - 
whence we came, and whither we were going: hav- 
ing reſolved their queſtions,” we bought all their ſkins 
for ready money, feaſted with them on dried"bear's 
and wolf's fleſh, rice-cakes, and brandy; and then 
ſlept upon bears ſkins, in houſes built after the man- 
ner of the Laplanders  — "77 31008, Lit 
{Siberia comprehends a vaſt extent of country, and 
with. Samojedia, compoſes the moſt northern part of 
the Ruſſian empire in Aſia as well as in Europe. 
It is bounded on the weſt by Ruffia, from which it 
1s parted by a ridge of mountains, reaching from 
mount Caucaſus to the Northern Ocean, on the north 
by Samojedia, on the eaſt by the Japanic Ocean, and 
part of Great Tartary; and on the ſouth by the ſame 
Tartary. It extends from 50 to 68 north latitude; 
and, according to its preſent limits, may be com- 
puted to be about 400 German leagues from north 
to ſouth, and about goo from eaſt to weſt; includ- 
ing all the provinces appertaining to it, which ex- 
tend themſelves ſouth-eaſt, as far as the river Ar- 
gun, which is within a few days journey of the fa- 
mous wall of China. wy : 
Ibis country is chiefly inhabited by people of Tar- 
tarean race, and was called Siberia only ſince its con, 
. BR 
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queſt by the Ruſſians, from a Sclavonic word figni- 
fying a priſon. - For, on account of its extreme bar- 
renneſs and coldneſs, it is made uſe of as ſuch for 
Yitoners of ſtate, who are baniſhed hither either for 
ife, or for a term of years, according to their crimes, 
and the pleaſure of the czars. Here they have a very 
ſmall or no allowance, ſo that they are obliged to 
ſhoot for their living, or ſtarve; and moreover, to 
bring weekly a tribute of furs for the czar: and as 
theſe furs muſt neither be ſtained with blood, nor 
have any holes in them, this makes them very dex- 
trous in ſhooting the animals only in the head, and 
with a ſingle ball. weed < ive 
This country is moſtly covered with impenetrable 
woods, high frozen mountains, lakes, and fenny 
grounds; ſo that it is quite barren and thinly inha- 
bited; except by thoſe who are forced thither from 
Muſcovy againſt their wills.] 59 91 401 
We no ſooner awaked than we mounted our ſledges, 
and ſet forward for Papinowgorod, which we reached 
in about twenty hours. The governor hearing of 
our arrival, ſent for us to come to his caſtle, to en- 
quire into our country and buſineſs. Upon which 
we immediately waited on him; and our accountant, 
who underſtood the Muſcovite language, anſwered 
all his queſtions to his ſatisfaction. Being informed 
that we were Daniſh merchants, who travelled ſo far 
to buy furrs, he treated us in a very friendly man- 
ner; and, as a mark of reſpect, ſent for his wife to 
entertain us: upon which ſhe came with a bottle of 
brandy in one hand, and a filver cup in the other, 
followed by a maid ſervant with a plate of ginger- 
bread. We ſaluted her according to the cuſtom of 
the country, by bowing our heads, when untying the 
knot of her ſhift-ſleeve, ſhe let it fall to the ground, 
and the ſupercargo taking it up, we each of us kiſſed 
jt. She then furled it up again with her left-hand, 
and taking the bottle and cup, which ſhe had ſet 
down to perform this ceremony, gave each of-us 3 
8 bumper 


1 
. 


bumper of brandy and a piece of ginger-bread, ſtand- 
ing all the while near her huſband, at the end of the 
table. She then withdrew, and the governor regaled 
us with an excellent ſupper. 0 #5 Vo ts 
This entertainment being over, we were conducted 
to lodgings prepared for us, in the caſtle; and, con- 

ſidering the country, lay in very good beds. Hav- 
ing ſlept about ſeven hours, we aroſe; of which the 
governour being informed by one of his ſervants, 


got up and came to {eq us, bringing a bottle of 
| brandy with him, and one of his domeſtics having 


another, filled a large cup for a morning's draught. 
We each of us drank one, and then the governor aſk- 
ing if we would buy his ſkins, our ſupercargo ſaid 
he would if he liked them, and could agree on the 
price. His furrs were extremely well choſen, and 
though they were valued much higher than any we 
had met with in all our travels, they were the beit 
worth our money. Theſe being bought and paid for, 
he ordered one of his men to call ſome of the inhabi- 
tants who had a quantity to ſell ; and while our ſu- 
percargo was dealing with the governor and his neigh- 
— I took a turn about the town. „ aft 
Papinowgorod is commodiouſlly ſituated in a ſmall 
plain, in the midſt of a fruitful country, ſurrounded 
with high mountains; and near it runs a large river, 

well ſtocked with fiſh. The houſes are low, an 
meanly built of wood, with the chinks ſtopped with 
moſs, and the ſtreets are paved with timber laid cloſe 
together. - The people of faſhion wear a long cloth 
coat, which reaches down to their toes, with very cloſe 
ſleeves of another colour, under which they have 
breeches and ſtockings of the ſame cloth, Their 
ſhoes, or rather boots, are of blue, red or yellow lea; 
ther, buttoned on the top; and upon their heads they 
wear cloth caps lined, and bordered: with ermine, 
ſable or black fox ſkins. The women are fair, beau- 
tiful, and ſomewhat fat; their hair is of a light cheſ- 
nut colour, hanging down to their waiſt, and their 
8 heads 
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head-dreſs is an oval-cap : their upper garment, like 
the men's, hangs down to the feet, and is made of a 
red, blue, or violet coloured cloth, and is lined with 
white fox ſkin or ſable. They have round their waiſts 
a broad girdle adorned with pearls, and their ſhifts are 
made of fine callico, with ſleeves all ruffled up from 
the wriſt to the ſhoulders, ſome of which are five ells 
long ; and this bundle prevents their uſing the arms 
of their robes, which therefore hang uſeleſs, and are 
enly pinned on. On iran they have ſhoes made 
of Ruſſia leather. - | 
The people of Siberia are grave, robiafl ſwift, and 
very dexterous at ſhooting with the croſs-bow but 
they are ignorant, churliſn, and jealous of their wives, 
whom they generally lock up; and even if they do 
not, none of them dare quit their rooms, without 
their huſband's leave. The religion of this province | 
is called Nicholation. Their Judicial proceedings 
are terminated with great expedition; for all their 
courts of juſtice are courts of equity. There are no 
petty-foggers either here or in Ruſſia, who, under the 
pretence of relieving the innocent, and ſuccouring 
the diſtreſſed, rob the poor, and inrich themſelves 
with the ſpoils of the widow and the fatherleſs. 
When we had bought up all the furs we liked at 
Papinowgorod, we found we had enough to load 
a fledge and a half; and having ſtill ſome tobacco, 
and about 5000 ducats left, our ſupereargo reſolved 
to proceed farther, in order to purchaſe more, and 
then to return to our ſhips through Samojedia. As 
our brandy fell ſhort, we bought a ſupply of the beſt 
the governor had; we agreed with him for provi- 
ſions ſufficient to laſt us 'twelve days, and for rein- 
deer to carry us to the end of our journey. When 
we had concluded all our dealings with him, and paid 
our money, we were forced'to have a drunken bout 
at parting, without which there 1s no getting away. 
We proceeded ſeventeen hours, all the way buy- 


ing up what furs we- could find of the Siberians; 
and 
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and having in ſix hours more croſſed the Riphean 
mountains, we entered Samojedia, a deſolate moun- 
tainous country, full of juniper-trees, pines, and firs. 
It abounds in moſs, as well as ſnow; and we, every 
moment, to our no ſmall terror, met with white 
bears, wolves, and foxes.  _ r 
The province of Samojedia lies to the north of Si- 
beria, extending itſelf quite to the North or Frozen 
Ocean: the people 955 called Samojedes, which, in 
the Ruſſian tongue, ſignifies men- eaters. They have 
no towns, but live in tents or caverns, according to the 
ſeaſon. They are excellent archers, and very nimble 
after their game, which with fiſh being their only 
food, they are expert in catching them from their 
childhood: when winter comes they retire to their 
dens under ground, living by lamp-light, on their 
dried ſtock f fiſh and game; their ſauce being ſtink- 
ing Ah of oe 57 a” 
Though theſe people are for eight or nine months 
in the year confined to their ſubterranean habitations 


in ſtench and ſmoak, yet are they ſo far from being 


diſcontented with this wretched way of life, that Ole- 
arius tells us of two of their deputies, ſent to the 
court of Moſcow, who told the czar, that if he knew 
the charms of their country and climate, he would 
doubtleſs chuſe to go and live among them. They 
are by all writers repreſented as the moſt ſtupid and 
diſagreeable people in the world.] . * 
On our aſcending mount Stolphen, whence ariſes 
the river Borſagatz, we came to eight or nine houſes, 
where we ſtopped, in order to reſt ourſelves and our 
cattle, and exchanged with the inhabitants brandy fer 
white and black wolf and fox ſkins, caſtor and otter 
ſkins. They had ſeveral dozen of fables, which they 


would not fel] upon any terms, though they were aſ- 
ſured by our Borandian guide, that there was no 


manner of danger, we being traders who were going 


to our ſhips, and could not be diſcovered before we 


reached the coaſt, becauſe we were not to paſs through 
17412 a any 1 
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| place where there were officers impowered to 
| ſearch for prohibited goods. All our arguments had, 
however, no effect, till we had drank them down; 
when our brandy rendering them courageous, they 
brought out their ſables, and fold us the beſt and the 
greateſt quantity we had picked up in our whole jour- 
ne 

We ſtaid to reſt ourſelves in one of the chief huts 
of the village. The maſter of the houſe, with his 
wife and children, and we his viſitors lying all toge- 
ther on bear fkins. Having ſlept four or five hours, 
I was awakened by the noiſe made by our hoſt to 
raiſe his family, all of whom went out; when having 
the curioſity to follow them at a little diſtance, I ob- 
ferved them fall down on their knees behind the cot - 
| [ages lifting up their hands and eyes to adore the 


The people of Samojedia are ſhorter and thicker 
than either the Laplanders or the Borandians. They 
have large heads, their faces and noſes are flat, they 
are of a ſwarthy complexion, and have ſcarcely any 
hair. They wear a round fur cap, and a white bear's 
{kin coat that reaches down to their knees, and is faſ- 
tened round the waiſt with a girdle four inches broad; 
they alſo wear breeches, ſhoes and ſtockings, made 
of the ſame ſkin with the hair outwards ; and inſtead 
of a cloak, they hang a black bear's ſkin over their 
ſhoulders, the feet dangling at the four corners: 
this ſkin is placed more on the left fide than on 
the right, to leave the right arm at liberty in the ma- 
nagement of their bows and arrows, and upon this 
{kin they tie their quiver. They alſo wear upon their 
feet a kind of ſkates two feet long, with which they 
ſhde with prodigious ſwiftneſs over the ſnow, that al- 
moſt always lies on the mountains, | 
The Samojedian women have more Anrede 
perſons than thoſe of the men. They are capable 
of enduring great hardſhips, and take care to breed 
up their children in ufing their bow with great dex- 

terity- 
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terity. They are dreſſed like the men, only their 
upper garment is a little longer, and all the diffe- 
rence in their head-dreſs is, that the women have 
a lock of twifted hair hanging down on their ſhoul- 
ders, at the end of which is a knot, formed of a long 
flip taken from the bark of a tree, which hangs down 
as low as their heels, and this is all their finery. They 
hunt as well as the men, and are in the ſame manner 
armed with bows and arrows. The hufbands are 
true to their wives, and the wiyes to their huſbands, 
and if either man or woman is found guilty of adul- 
tery, the criminal is immediately ſtoned to death. 
HFaving traverſed Samojedia, and exchanged away 
our money and goods for ſkins, we returned; and 
in twelve days after our departure from Papi- 
nowgorod, reached the coaſt of Borandia, without 
meeting with any adventure worth notice. Upon 
that coaſt our ſhips had waited for us at an appointed 
place, where we put all our merchandize on board, 
paid off our Borandian guide, and embarked. * 
' Having weighed anchor, we failed from the coaſt 
pf Borandia with a fair wind, and the next day in the 
_ afternoon caſt anchor near the coaſt of Zembla, when 
we obſerved upon the ſhore, about. thirty perfons 
with quivers on their backs, worſhipping on their 
knees the ſetting fun. Our maſter and ſupercargo 
immediately conſulted what courſe it would be pro- 
per for us to'take to come at the ſpeech of them. 
They thought them more wild than any ſavages they 
had yet ſeen, and thinking it would be difficult to 
perſuade them to deal with us, it was reſolved” to 
lend out three long boats, with ten men well armed 
in each, that they might be able to defend them 
ſelves in cafe they ſhould be attacked. I was one of 
the number difpatched upon this ſervice; but when 
we were about a quarter of a mile from the land, the 
favages aroſe from their knees, diſcharged their ar- 
rows at us, and then fled with TIER 3 
_ (a | ; + L944) J3314 1 but 


but being at a great diſtance when they let fly at tis; 
they did not do us the leaſt harm. TILED. Toterhs 
We no ſooner reached the ſhore than we landed, 
and purſued them to the place whither we thought 
they had fled, in hopes of making ſome of them our 
priſoners; but we found it impoſſible, though we 
followed them till we approached ſome mountains 
covered with ſnow. However, we continued to ad- 
vance farther into the country, till we came to a 
riſing ground, upon which was erected a piece of 
wood, very wretchedly cut into the figure of a man, 
and before it two Zemblians on their knees, with 
their arms lying by them. They were worſhipping 
this idol, who was called Fetizo, as the others on 

aſhore had been adoring the ſun; but the moment 
they beheld us they fled into an adjoining wood of 
| Hrs, and as night approached, we thought it would 
be in vain to purſue them. 1 1 
Nova Zembla, called by the Dutch the Iſland. of 
Weygats, is ſituated in the Frozen Ocean, between 
702. north latitude and the pole, and between 50 
and 800 eaſt longitude. It is ſeparated from Samo- 
jedia by the ftreights of Weygats; but whether it 
be an iſland, or part of ſome great continent, is un- 
certain, no ſhips having paſſed to the northward of 
it. It is repreſented as the moſt forlorn ſpot thar 
can be imagined; the greateſt part of which is hid 
under ſnow and ice; and where there are neither of 
theſe, nothing is met with but diſmal quagmires co- 
vered with moſs. Upon digging two or three feet 
into the earth, it was found as hard as marble ; ſo 
that all attempts to winter in caves under ground 
there would be vain.] . 
From thence we ſteered toward the ſtreights of 
Meygats, to catch ſea-horſes; and having proceeded 
about ſix leagues, kept near the ſhore, and put out 
our long boat with eight harpooners in each, beſidg: 
the rowers, We were three days without catching any 
thing; but at laſt obſerved two great fiſh approach- 


ing 
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;  Jifg us, one of which had a large horn in his fote· 
head, when the boats coming near, the harpoons 
were throwtt at him on all ſides; and the ropes to 
which they were faſtened let looſe, after which the 
men haſtily retired, to be out of his reach while he 
was ſtruggling. At laſt the fiſh ſwimming above the 
water, which was a proof of his weakneſs; the men 
in the boats drew him to tliem by the ropes faſtened 
to the harpoons, and then cutting off his head, threw 
the body into the ſea; it being neither fit for food 
nor oil. This was a ſea horſe, which is taken only 
for the ſake of his teeth and horn, the former "—_ 
more valuable than thofe of the elephant, becauſe 
they are whiter, and not ſo apt to turn yellow. The 
horn of this ſea-horſe was ten feet long, and very 
heavy; from the root, which was as thick as a 
man's ſhoulder, it gradually decreaſed, wreathing 
handfomely, till it ended in a ſharp'point. | One of 
the boats coming too cloſe to the other fiſh; in or- 
der to make ſure of it, and not retreating with ſuffi- 
eient ſpeed, was arg overturned by his tail, 
with which he laſhed the bo 
bn his feeling the harpoon; by this means two of the 
men were drowned; notwithſtanding which the fiſh 
was taken: but though this was no -fecompence for 
the loſs. of our failors, yet it was a good prize, the 
teeth being larger and whiter than the former. - 
We were four days cruiſing about before we met 
with any more, and were preparing to change our 
ftation, when we perceived four of the ſame fiſhy 
that ſeemed larger than thoſe we had caught; three 
of them we took, but none of them had any horn: 
Twelve hours after we diſcovered five more, but 
three of them eſcaped, one of which had a horn; 
Two hours after we eſpied three more, one of which 
we took, each of whoſe great teeth weighed” twenty 
hine pounds. TWO days after we caught five more, 
among which was one with a horn, like that of the 


at with prodigious fury, 
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firſt we caught, but it was neither ſo heavy nor ſo 
large, it being ſcarce ſeven feet long. | 

We ſtaid there five days longer; and perceiving 
no more fiſh, took the advantage of a north north-- 
eaſt wind to fail towards Weygats, in hopes of paſ- 
fing thoſe ſtreights, which, if practicable, would 
ſhorten the paſſage to the Eaſt Indies, by three- 
fourths. We purſued our courſe pretty well for 
thirty-ſix leagues z but were unable to proceed any 
farther on account of the large pieces of ice that op- 
poſed our paſſage, and thoſe mountains covered with 
ſnow which lie at the mouth of the Frozen Sea, and 
are known by the-name of the Pater-noſters. Hence 
theſe ſtreights have received the name of eng 
which ſignifies impaſſable. 

We now came to an anchor on the cafiern coalt of 
Zeiible;: when one of the ſeamen landing, a bear. 
came behind him and ſtruck him down with his paws 
and had we not happily ſeen it, and ſhot the bear 
dead, he would certainly have been devoured. This 
accident deterred the reſt of the mariners from ven- 
turing on land. 
| Shortly after, three "SAM Gann to the ſides of the 
fliips, and ſtrove to come on board; but though we 
cut off the paws of one of them with our hatchets, 
and ſhot: the other with a muſket, the third, while 
we were diſpatching theſe, mounted the! ſide of the 
ſhip, and got upon deck, when a ſatlor who was 
near cried out, for the bear was juſt at his heels. We 
all took up the firſt offenſive weapons that came 
to hand, as oars and pieces of timber, with which 
we knocked him down and diſpatched him, while 
others ſhot at and killed two more that were ſwim- 
ming toward us. This ſlaughter, we thought, would 
have hindered any more attempting to board us, but 
we were miſtaken ; for about four or five hours af- 
terwards, ten or twelve came as far toward us on the 
ice as they could, and then took to the water, mak- 
ing directly for the ſhips when we uſed our arms ſo 

ſucceſs- 
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ſucceſsfully that not one of them eſcaped... How- 
ever, many others Nil approaching from the high 
mountains, and being unwilling to continue expoſed 
to ſuch hourly attacks, we weighed and ſtood over 
do the weſt coaſt of Zembla, where we firſt anchored, 
and got clear of the ſtreights of Weygats, but not 
without great danger of Touning upon 15 rocks of 
ice that lay in our way. 

There is an. iſland, at the mouth 5 dhe e 
which appeared very green, and is covered with fir 
and juniper- trees. Some of the ſailors going on 
ſnore, ſaw a bird ſo large as to be ſcarcely able to 
fly; and giving at their return an account of what 
they had ſeen, I deſired leave to land with about forty. 
men to hunt theſe birds, and make diſcoveries; which, 
being granted, we killed about ſixty of them, ſome 
of which we ſhot, and others we knocked down 
with clubs, and afterward carried them on board. 
Theſe birds, which are not much taller than ſwans, 
though a great deal larger, are called penguins. 
They have a ſharp beak, under which begins a gul- 
let that reaches down to their breaſt, in the form 
of an urinal, only it is larger; and in this bag they 
ſtore their proviſions, which they take out to eat as 
they have occafion. They are of a brown colour, 
and have. webbed feet like a gooſe. Their fleſh is 
extremely palatable, and taſtes like that of a wild- 
duck, only it is fatter. We eat heartily: of it, and 
had not ſuch a feaſt in all our voyage; but before we 
dreſſed them, we were obliged to take off che ſkin, 
which is very tough. . 

Having ſtaid at this iland two days, we failed 
with a ſouth-eaſt wind; and in about thirty. hours 
arrived at a cape, near which we again Found the 
Zemblians worſhipping the fun. „ . 

As his Daniſh majeſty was very deſirous os having 
a perfect account of the riches and nature f Zembla, 
and for the more eaſy acquiring of that knowledge, 

had ordered our officers to bring off {ome of the na- 

| E 2 tives, 
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tives, we reſolved, if poflible, to put this order in 
execution; and thirty perſons, of which I was one, 
were ordered to land in the long-· boat: but we had 
fearcely got over the ſhip's ſide before we diſcovered 
2 Zemblian in his boat, about half a league off land, 
who ſeeing us make toward him, he fowed ſo falt 
chat it was impoſſible to get up with him; and as 
ſoon as he ſet his foot on | ſhore, throwing Kids! boat J 
upon his ſhoulder, run fo Goiftly, that we perceived 
we ſhould find it very diffieult to overtake him, nor 
did he ſeem encumbered either with Bis boat or 4 
dart he had in his hand. We however landed, and 
purſved him toward a hilt, which we ſaw him mount, 


and he was quickly out of fight. We therefore gave 


over all thoughts of taking him; but as we were 
rowing back to our ſhips, © we perceived two Zem- 
blians further out ar ſea; and they obſerving us at 
the fame time, rowed toward the promontories and 
rocks on the” coaſt to hide themſelves; but we plied | 
our oars fo briſkly, that we ſurrounded them in four 
boats, as they were rowing with all their ſtrength to- 
ward a rock; when finding no poſſibility of making 
their eſcape, they ſet up a howling that was the moſt 
hideous I had ever heard. They were a man and 
woman dreſſed in eloaths made of the ſkin of the 
fea-calf, with the hair outward, and their waiſtcoats 
were formed of two fkins joined together, the tails 
dangling, the one before and the other behind, al- 
moſt as: low as their knees. Their drawers were 
very ſtrait. The man ſeemed to be about fifty years 
of age, and though he had no hair on his head, he 
had a round beard of a cheſnut colour. Fhe woman, 


| —_ ſeemed to be about thirty, had her ears and 


ſe bored, and pendants of blue ſtones har ging at 


| . her hair was twiſted, and danglec on her 


ſhoulders. Their features were extremely difagree- 
able, and they bere both of them ſhorter and Sint 
ter than either the Laplanders, Sarnojedians, Boran- 
dians, or Siberians. They had fqueaking —— ng 
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ſlinking breatlis; the latter was probably cauſed. by 
their cating of fleſh without alt, or ſh with train- 


0 

We ſoon en * into one of the e 2 

towed that in which we found them, by faſtening it 
to one of our own boats. It was made of the rib- 
bones of fiſh, very artfully joined, and neatly. covered 
with fiſh-ſkins ſewed together. It was ſaxteen feet in 
length, and two feet and a half broad. They were 
ſhut up in it as high as their waiſts, by having a fiſh 
{kin drawn over it, with two holes that fitted their 
_ waiſts 3, ſo that a drop of water could not get into it. 
They therefore expoſe themſelves in the fouleſt wea- 
ther to all the dangers of the ſea, without the leaft 
fear of foundering. But though we made all the 
friendly ſigns we could to them, in order to induee 
them to let us know their habitations, it Was ow 
ſible for us to lEarn any thing from them 

We now reſolved to try whether ene vie not ack 

ſome other of theſe people into our power, who wete 
leſs ſtupid and more communicative. - Upon which 
thirty of us landed again, taking ſeveral days provi- 
ſions with us, and went in two companies well armed, 
about a hundred yards diſtance from each other, and 
having hid ourſelves in caverns under the rocks, poſted 
centinels in proper places, to difcover if any ſavages 
approached, whom we intended to ſeize, and to force 
them to ſhew us their habitations. We were two 
days without ſeeing any of the natives; but at laft 
one of our centinels gave us notice that two of them 
were deſcending a hill tovrard the ſea- ſide. On this 
we divided ourſelves into companies, at proper diſ- 
tances, and the poor Zemblians ſoon entered the 
ſnare, without ſuſpecting any treachery, till one of 
our comparyons diſcharging his fuzee, we all made 
our appearance; and the © Rags finding it . 


. Theſe people appear to be of the ſame race wind Eſxĩ- 
maux of Hudſon S Bay... | See Ellis's Va to Hudſon! 's Bay, in 


vol. 3s : 
| | E* 3 8 ſible 


ſible to fly; were eaſily taken. Their garments 


were of penguins ſkins with the feathers outward. 

They had each a pair of ſtrait breeches which reached 
to their knees, a kind of waiſtcoat, the ſleeves of 
which reached only to their elbows, the reſt of their 
arms being naked. The feathers were picked from 
their waiſtcoats before andbehind. They had caps 
in the form of a ſugar-loat, and ſtockings made of 


the ſkin of a ſea-calf, with the hair outward. Though 


their dreſſes were the ſame, yet we ſoon perceived that 
one of them was a mkn arid the other a woman. The 
man ſeemed to be about twenty four years of age; 
his face was very broad, his noſe flat, and his com- 
plexion ſwarthy. He had neither beard on his chin, 
nor hair on his head; at his back hung a quiver filled 
with arrows; on his ſhoulder he carried an ax, and 
in his other hand he held a bow. The woman ſeemed 
to be about twenty, and held a dart in her hand; her 
hair hung down in two twiſted locks on each ſhoul- 
der; ſhe had blue ſtreaks on her forehead and chin, 
and her gars and noſtrils had holes bored in them, 
in which were faſtened blue ſtones, thoſe in her ears 
being as large as n and thoſe in her noſe no big- 


| ger than peas. 


We. ci all che ways m we could think of to oblige 


them to ſhew us where they dwelt, but without Ef. 
fect. They were as reſolute and ſullen as thoſe we 


had taken in the boat, and we carried them on board 
without making any further diſcoveries. When we 


| brought them to their fellow- priſoners we found, that 
Notwithſtanding their being ſo differently dreſſed, th 
knew each other. Theſe four Zemblians ſeemed the 


maſt deſpicable part of the human ſpecies I had ever 
ſeen. Their features were extremely diſagreeable; 


ancl when they walked they waddled like ducks.” We 


could never make them eat any bread, ſalt- meat, or 
fiſh, nor drink any beer; they being uſed to drink 
nothing but water; they ſometimes taſted our brandy, 
Br? had a Seat; averſion to ſmell of tobacco. The 


wood- 
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 wood-work of their bows and darts was very heavy, 
and of a red-brown colour, but that of the arrows 
was much lighter and paler. Their needles, the 
points of their darts, arrows, and all their other ſharp 
inſtruments were made of fiſn- bone. 

The ſummer was now far advanced, it being the 
latter end of Auguſt, and the cold increaſing, we be- 
an to think of returning home; and therefore weigh - 
ing, held on a ſouth-weſt courſe, but the wind ſhift-. 
ing to the ſouthward, obliged us to make the coaſt 
of Greenland, where we dropped anchor near a French 
and Dutch fleet employed in the whale-fiſhery, The 
ſhips ſeldom lie far from the ſhore ; for the whales, 


S which are caught in the ſame manner as we took the 


ſea-horſes, are like them commonly found near the 
land, - When they are caught they are cut to pieces, 
and the blubber being taken out, is put into large 
' kettles, and melted to oil in huts "erected for that 
purpole along the ſea-ſhore.'” During our ſtay here, 
I ſaw one whale that yielded 30 pounds weight of 
good bone, which together with its oil, muſt have af. 
torded a conſiderable profit. Our arrival in this plac: 
proved very fortunate for our Zemblian priſoners, 
who had for ſome time pined away for waht of Whale 
oil, they being able to eat nothing unleſs it was ſoaked 
in it, and our ſtore was entirely exhauſted : but for 
their ſakes we here took in a freſh . 
[Greenland or Spitzbergen, as it is called by tho 
Dutch, lies nearer to the pole than any country yet 
known; it is as yet undiſcovered on the north: on 
the weſt it has the Northern Ocean; on the ſouth, 
the ſame ocean between it and Lapland, and the moſt 
northern part of Norway, over againſt which i itlies; 
on the eaſt it has an undiſcovered country, to which 
it is joined by an iſthmus, which country is by ſome 
called Eaſt or New Greenland. It lies from 26 to 
829 north latitude, and perhaps much farther. 
This country is not known to have any inhabitants 
except white bears of an enormous ſize, deer, and 
| | E 4 foxes 
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faxes, There is plenty of fowls, eſpecially water-- 
fowl, whi ch harbour on the ſunny ſides of — moun: 
tains, and in the eliffs of the rocks. The dung of 
theſe birds, with moſs, waſhed down by the melted 
ſnow, make a rich kind of mould in ſome places 
near the ſhore, where it produces ſeveral of the anti- 
ſcorbutic plants: and notwithſtanding the inconceiv- 
able. coldneſs of its ſituation, in June and July, the 
mn ſhines ſo hot as 10 melt the tar in the ſeams of a 

HUP. 

fh n ſtaid two days on this coaſt, we took the 
advantage of a north-eaſt wind, and proceeded on 
our voyage: hut being overtaken by a ſtorm, we 
ſteered to the coalt of Iceland. On our approaching 
that iſland we heard a dreadful noiſe at land, like the 
firing of ſeyeral pieces of ordnance ; after which we 
ſaw flames iſſue in abundance. from mount Hecla. 
We found fo many rocks on the coaſt, and the ſea 
was ſo extremely rough, that we were afraid of ven- 
ering within a league of the land; but we ſteered to 

Heri, under which we. anchored i in ſafety, 
| bis io called from its exceſſive coldneſs, is 
large iſland in the Northern Ocean, ſubject to Den- 
mark, abaut 480 miles diſtant from the coaſt of Nor, 
way to the weſt, and 400 from Scotland to the north, 
It extends from 64* 3* 45 to 67e north latitude z ſo that 
the arctic polar circle paſſes through the- northern 
art of this iſland ; and it lies bervern 14% and 27 
Ft longitude. 

Agriculture is not practiſed in chis iſland, though 
Mr. Horrebow, whoſe account of this iſland is ra- 
ther a favaurable ane, ſays that wheat may be pro- 
duced in it; and that, from ſome old laws they 
have relating to ploughed lands, and from the appear- 
ance of ſome tracks of land, which bear all the marks 
of having been tilled, it is evident that agriculture 
was antiently attended to by the inhabitants. 
The country is mountainous and ſtony; but the 
aftures are excellent. They make great granary 


O 
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ef butter, which they lay up inicaſks; or for want 
of them pile up in their huts like heaps of mortar: 
and they have tolerable good horſes, which in the 
winter when hay fails them, they feed with dried fiſh, 
as they alſo do their other cartle. The Icelanders 
dwell generally near the ſea-ſhore or rivers, for the 
conveniency of fiſhing and paſture, ſo that the inland 
country is almoſt deſart, CL Tins 
Their language is a dialect of the antient Runic 
tongue; and, according to Wormius, is the pureſt 
nom ſpoke any where. ot no es 0 
Soon after, a ftrong party of us landed at the vil- 
lage of Heri, whence we proceeded to Kirkebar, a 
large town, where we met with eight or nine Daniſh 
merchants, who were much ſurprized at ſeeing us 
there, and entertained us very cordially with diſhes 
of freſh meat, good bread, and excellent wine. From 
them we learned, that the day before the iſland had 
Jo terrible an earthquake, that they expected to be 

fwallowed up alive. 12 1125 
Our captain, 3 and others of our com- 

ny, intimating to the chief merchant at Kirkebar, 
that they were deſirous of ſeeing whatever was worth 
notice in the iſland; he very obligingly ordered horſes 
to be got ready for all of us that were willing to go 
into the country; and I ſaying that I would make 
one of them, eight of us mounted, while the reſt, 
having leſs curioſity, choſe to ſtay and drink at this 
merchant's houſe. This gentleman gave us one of 
his ſervants and two Icelanders to be our guides, and 
alſo furniſhed us with a horſeload of proviſions. We 
travelled two days in rugged and unfrequented roads ; 
when we found ourſelves about five miles from mount 
Hecla, and perceived the ground ſtrewed with aſhes 
and pumicę- ſtones, over which we paſſed to the foot 
of the mountain. The weather being now very ſerene 
and calm, aud ſeeing no flames iſſue out of the vol- 
cano, we reſolved to go up to the top; but we being 
informed by our guides, that if we went farther we 
— | mould 
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ſhould. be in danger of falling into pits, where we 
might be ſuffocated with the fumes cauſed by the fire 
in the bowels of the earth, and that it would be im- 
9 to pull us out; all our company except my- 
It declared againſt proceeding: but I told them, 
that if they would ſtay for me I would go up alone; 
and they promiſing that they would, I alighted and 
prepared to aſcend the mountain, when one of the 
Daniſn merchants whom we met at K irkebar, and 
who accompanied us out of curioſity, ſaid he would 
go along with me. | OH Tr it 
HFaving given our horſes to our guides, who ſtaid 
behind with the reſt of our company, we boldly ven- 
tured forward, reſolving to reach the top of Hecla, 
and in a ſhort time we ſaw a large flight of crows and 
vultures, that had their neſts in the top of the moun- 
tain. When we had aſcended about half a league, 
we felt the ground ſhake under us, and heard a ter- 
rible noiſe in the bowels of the earth, which ſeemed 
ready to burſt open. At the ſame time there ap- 
peared on all ſides chinks, out of which iſſued bluiſh 
flames, that had a ſtrong ſuffocating ſmell of burn- 
ing brimſtone. This made us turn back, for fear of 
being burnt to aſhes. But we had ſcarce: proceeded 
thirty yards back, before a. black cloud of ſmoke 
aſcended out of the mountain, | obſcured the light of 
the ſun, and covered us ſo thick that we could not ſee 
each other. Our fears encreaſed every ſtep we took; 
for behind us came flames of fire, ſhowers of aſhes, 
and pumice-ſtones, that fell as thick as hail, and this 
dreadful ſtorm was attended with horrible noiſes. We 
beſide every moment expected that the earth would 
open and ſwallow us up, which added wings to our 
flight, and we ran as faſt as we were able, to eſcape 
the danger to which we had expoſed ourſelves by 
our idle curioſity ; and indeed our fears made us fo 
nimble, that-in a quarter of an hour we got to the 
bottom of the mountain. [6745 Sr ot 
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Our companions, on ſeeing us come down fo faft, 
Hurſt into a fit of laughter, which was ſoon increaſed 
by their obſerving us to be as black as if we had been 
covered with foot ; their mirth, however, ſoon abated ; 
for on our approaching them, we both dropt down 
ſpeechleſs. They immediately came to our aſſiſtance, 
and by rubbing our temples, noſtrils, and hands with 
vinegar, brought us to ourſelves, and then revived us 
with a cup of canary; upon which recovering our 
ſtrengtk and ſpirits, we related what had happened, 
and they rejoiced at our eſcape. r 

We now left the foot of the mountain in order 
to ſee two ſprings at ten or twelve miles diſtance from 
the mountain, one of which is always boiling, and 
che other ſo cold, that it is ſaid to turn every thing 
put into it into iron. When we had proceeded about 

100 yards from the foot of mount Hecla, we found 
a pumice- ſtone as large as a hogſhead, which had 
been lately thrown out of the volcano; when our 
guides ſeeing us aſtoniſhed at its prodigious ſize, ſaid 
they had ſeen ſeveral much bigger, which ten men 
could not ſtir, iy 5 

After three hours riding we drew near to the 
ſprings, which are thirty yards diſtance from each 
other. We came firſt 2 7 cold one, when puttin 
in a ſmall cane I had in my hand, I was Ria 
on taking 1t out again to ſee the end which touched 
the bottom metamorphoſed into iron *, From thence 
we went to the boiling fountain, from which we ſaw 
a number of what appeared to be fowls, of a red co- 
lour, and about the ſize of ducks, playing in the wa- 
ter; when being pleaſed with the novelty of the fight, 
we ſtood for ſome time looking at them, but on our 
approaching nearer, they dived to the bottom ; but 
we had ho ſooner left it than they appeared again. 
Prom this ſpring we travelled to the ſea- ſide, within 
half a league of which we heard diſagreeable ſounds, 


* 


& 


am toy. | 


* 1 


, The author's miltake probably aroſe from the cane being in- 
Fruſted with a ſony concretion reſembling iron ruſt, 
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that were not unlike the cries of perſons complain- 
ing. Our ignorant guides, who were natives of the 
country, would fain have perſuaded. us that they were 
the lamentations of the damned, who, when the devil 
had roaſted them in the flames of Hecla, cooled them 
by plunging them amongſt the ice on the coaſt ; and 
that they were thus alternately tormented, by mak- 
ing them feel the extremes of heat and cold. On 
our arrival at the coaſt we found that theſe jmaginary 
complaints were only occaſioned by the agitation of 
the ice and water ariven molly againſt the rocks 
by the wind. 
. Having ſeen; all that was worth obſervation, we 
returned to Kirkebar, where we arrived on the 1 6th 
of September; and having ſtaid a few hours in the 
town, went on board, when we found the governor 
of the iſland, accompanied by the biſhop of Scel- 
tholt, who, hearing that we had been at Zembla, 
came to ſee our ſhips, and to diſcourſe with us. 
As Iceland abounds in rich paſtures, it produces 
great plenty of all forts of cattle, and the beaſts 
that- feed in theſe paſtures are fo fond of an herb 
called caitophe, that the inhabitants are forced to 
prevent their eating too much of it, for fear the 
ſhould burft themſelves ; but though the fields lo 
Flons and pleaſant, yet the north eaſt wind, which 
lows here with great violence, is ſo very cold, that 
no wheat, or any other grain fit to make bread will 
grow there. 

The Icelanders, for the moſt part, dwell in ca- 
verns hewn out of the rocks, and the reſt live in huts 
built after the manner of thoſe in Lapland, ſome with 
wood, and others with fiſh-bones, covered with turf; 

and both they and their cattle lie under the ſame 
roof. Their beds are compoſed of hay or ſtraw, 
upon which they lie in their cloaths, with ſkins upon 
them, and make but. one bed for the whole family. 
Both the men and women have very diſagreeable 
perſons ; they are ſwarthy, and dreſſed like the Nor- 
2 weg ans, 
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wegians, in coats made of the ſkins of the ſea-calf 


with the hair outward, with no other linen than ſacle- 


cloth. They live by fiſhing, and are very naſty. 
[The food of the poor is very coarſe, it conſiſtin 

of a ſort of ſtock-fiſh pounded with a ſtone, very b 

butter and cheeſe, and no other drink but water, 
milk, or whey; yet on this hard fare many of them 
are ſaid to live without the help of a phyſician to a 
hundred and fifty years of age.] Moſt of them pre- 
tend to witchcraft, and are ſaid to worſhip the devil 
under the name of Kobald, who, it is pretended, 


frequently appears to them under a human ſhape. 


They have alſo a kind of houſhold god cut out of a 
piece of wood with a knife, who is extremely hideous; 


chis idol they adore privately, and hide it for fear of 
the Lutheran miniſters, who endeavour to inſtruct 


them in the principles of Chriſtianity. | 
Three days after our coming on. board, we took 
the opportunity of a north wind, and ſet fail. We 


continued our courſe to the ſouth ſouth-eaſt, and at 


length happily arrived at Copenhagen, where having 
faluted the caſtle, we Sropt anchor, and went aſhore. 
His majeſty being informed, on our entering the 


city, that we had brought ſome Zemblians with us, 


commanded us to bring them to court, which we im- 
mediately did, every body gazing at them as if they 
had been born 1n another world. The king himfelf 
admired the oddneſs of their dreſs, and the ſtrangeneſs 


of their figures. He ordered the ſteward of his houſ- 


hold to give directions for their being kept with care, 
well provided for, and taught. the Daniſh language, 
hoping he might then get ſomething out of them re- 
tayng to their country, that would be beneficial to 
his own. He commanded us to give him an account 
of the ſeveral places. we had viſited, the manners of 
the people, and their way of living: and having gi- 
ven his majeſty full ſatisfaction with reſpect to all he 
defired to know, we went to wait upon our owners, 
in order to inform them of the markets we had met 
with, and what returns we had brought home, which 
proved. highly to their advantage. 
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Monſieur M AUPERTUIS, 


And his Ass0ciaTEs of the Ror AL AcADv EU 
| of SCIENCES. 5 
Made by Order of the FRENCH K IN, to determine 
the Figure of the EARTH at the PoLAR CIRCLE. 


N order to give a clear idea of this undertaking, 

it is neceſſary to obſerve, that the great Sir Iſaac 
Newton and Mr. Huygens had from different obſer- 
vations concluded that the earth was flatted at the 
poles; but upon meaſuring the whole area of the 
meridian that paſſes through France, and from other 
operations, it was concluded by ſeveral of the mem- 
bers of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, that the 
terraqueous globe was prominent at the poles. Hence 
the members became divided in their ſentiments, 
and perplexed by their own enquiries, upon ſo im- 
portant a ſubject, that was juſtly confidered as having 
a real influence upon aſtronomy and navigation. To 
put an end to this diſpute, the French king#efolved 
that it ſhould be finally decided, and to the great 
joy of the academy, an order was diſpatched from 
court for a certain number of the members to go 
and mcaſure the firſt degree of the meridian at the 
SY © © equator; 
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equator*, Theſe, ſays Monſ. Maupertuis, ſet out a 
whole year before us. The reſt were commiſſioned 
northward to meaſure the remoteſt degree they could 
reach: and the ſame alacrity, the ſame cal to ſerve 
their country appeared in thoſe who were to endure: 
the rage of the equator ſuns, and thoſe who were to 
freeze beneath the polar circle. The travels in the 
north were wrote by Monſ. Maupertuis, and we ſhall 
give them in his manner. 
The company deſtined for the north, ſays he, was 
compoſed of four academicians, Meſſrs. Clairaut, 
Camus, Le Monnier, and myſelf; the abbe Outhier, 
and M. Celſius, the celebrated profeſſor of aſtronomy 
at Upfal, alſo aſſiſted at all our operations, and their 
abilities and advice were of ſingular uſe to us. 
No ſooner was the veſſel that carried us arrived at 
Stockholm, than we reſolved without loſs of time to 
ſet out for the bottom of the gulph of Bothnia, 
where we might judge which ſide of the gulph was 
roper for our operations, better than we could do 
truſting to our charts. e _ 
We arrived at Tornea time enough to: ſee the ſun 
perform his courſe for ſeveral days together without 
ſetting; a ſight which ſtrikes with wonder an inha- 
bitant of the temperate zones, even though he knows. 
it is what muſt neceſſarily. happen in that climate. 
We had flattered ourſelves with the hopes of per- 
forming our operations upon the coaſts of the gulpa 
of Bothnia, where we ſhould have the convenience 
of tranſporting ourſelves and our inſtruments to the 
different ſtations by ſea, and where the many. advan- 
tageous points of view, from the iſlands in all our 
charts, ſeemed to promiſe us ſucceſs. But when we 
went with great impatience to view them, all our 
labour ſerved only to convince us, that this deſign 
was impracticable. The iſlands that line the coaſts 
of the gulph, and the . coaſts themſelves, which we 
See Ulloa's voyage in vol. i. of this collection. 
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had fancied to be ſo many j promontories, that miglit 
furniſh us with diſtant points of view from one to 
another, lay all of them fo low upon the ſurface of 
the water, that at a ſmall diſtance, the convexity of 
the earth muſt ariſe between them and us. So that 
after feveral- es in purſuance of our firſt deſign 
of making uſe — cheſe iſlands, we were at e 
liged to * it up. 

We now reſolved to endeavour to perform o our 
operations upon the tops of the mountains to the 
northward of Fornea, though it appeared next to im- 
poſſible. In the deſarts of a country ſcarcely habi- 
table, in that immenſe foreſt which extends from 
Tornea to Cape Nord, we muſt go through operations 
that are not eaſy, even where no convenience is 
wanting. There were but two ways of penetrating 
into theſe deſarts, both of which we muſt prove; 
one the ſailing up a river full of cataracts, the 
other croſſing thick woods and deep marſhes on 
foot; and if we ſhould be able to make our way into 
the country, we muſt, after the moſt painful marches, 
be obliged to clamber up ſteep rocks, and to clear 
the tops of mountains of the wood chat would in- 
tercept our ſight. In theſe defarts we ſhould be 
forced to take up with the moſt wretched diet, be ex- 
poſed to the flies, which in this ſeaſon are fo inſuffer- 
able as to drive the Laplanders arid their rain-deer 
from their habitations, to ſeek ſhelter on the coaſts of 
the ocean. We were, in fine, to undertake this 
work without knowing, or being able to inform our- 
ſelves, whether it was ; pradtica ; whether thewant 
of one mountain might not, ter all our toils, in- 
terrupt the ſeries of our triangles; or whether it 
would be poſſible to find upon the river a baſe by 
which they might be connected. But if we ſhould 
ſurmount all theſe obſtacles, we ſhould ftilk have the 
labour of building obſervatories on the moſt northerly 
of the mountains ; the trouble of carrying thither as 
numerous a collection of inſtruments as is perhaps to 
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de ſeen in Europe, and of making there the niceſt 
aſtronomical obſervations: but we were ſo far from 
being deterred by theſe difficulties, that the proſpect 
of conquering them filled us with pleaſure. 
Me ſet out from Tornea on Friday the 6th of July 
1736, with a company of Finland ſoldiers, and a 
| number of boats laden with inſtruments and 
proviſions. We began our journey by failing up the 
great river, which, riſing in the inmoſt parts of Lap- 
land, purſues its courſe till it falls into the gulph of 
Bothnia z having firſt divided itſelf into two branches 
that form the iſle of Swertzar, where is built a town 
of the ſame name in the latitude of 635 51. From 
this day forward, our only habitation was the deſart 
and our time was ſpent on the ſummits of thoſe 
mountains which we were to connect by our triangles. 
After a voyage of twelve hours, we landed in the 
evening at Korpikyla, an hamlet by the river-ſide, 
inhabited by Finlanders; and having for ſome time 
travelled on foot acroſs the foreſt, arrived at the 
bottom of a ſteep mountain called Niva, whoſe 
ſummit, which is a bare rock, we choſe for our firſt 
ſtation. Upon the river we had been tormented by 
great flies with green heads, that fetched blood where- 
ever they fixed: but on the top of this mountain we 
were peſtered with ſeveral other kinds that were ſtill 
more intolerable. By good luck we found two Lap- 
land girls tending a ſmall herd of rein- deer, but al- 
moſt hid in the ſmoke of a great fire they had 
kindled: and being told, on enquiry, that they thus 
defended themſelves from the flies, we had imme- 
diately recourſe to the ſame method. 
On the 8th of July, at one in the morning, My. 
Camus and I left our company upon Niwa, to re- 
connoitre the mountains to the northward. We 
travelled up the river. to a high mountain called 
Avaſaxa, where having cleared its top of the trees, 
we cauſed a ſignal to be built. Our ſignals were 
hollow cones, compoſed of a great. many large trees, 
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ſtripped of the bark, by which means they. were 
white enough to be viſible at ten or twelve leagues 
diſtance. 7Cͤ ĩ—» Z 
This being finiſhed, we came down from Ava- 
ſaxa, and embarking on the little river of Tenglio, 
which falls into the great river at the foot of this 
mountain; we directed our coutſe upward to the 
neareſt place we could find, to a mountain that 
ſeemed to ſuit our purpoſe; and from thence a 
march of three hours, over a moraſs, brought us to 
the foot of Horrilakero. Though extremely fa- 
tigued, we got to the top of it, and ſpent the night 
in cutting down the wood that covered it. Maſt 
part of this mountain is a reddiſh ſtone, interſperſed 
with a kind of white cryſtal. Here the flies, more 
mercileſs than thoſe at Niwa, were not to be driven 
off by ſmoke, and we were obliged, notwithſtanding 
the exceſſive heats, to wrap our heads in our capp- 
mudes, a ſort of gown. made of rein- deer ſkins, 
and to cover ourſelves with branches of fir, and 
even whole trees, which rather ſtifled than defended 
us from theſe troubleſome inſects. tf 
Having cut down all the wood on the top of 
Horrilakero, and built a ſignal, we returned by the 
ſame road to our boats, which we had drawn upon 
the bank. It is indeed no hard matter to drag 
along, or even to carry the boats uſed in the rivers of 
Lapland. A few thin fir boards compoſe the whole 
veſſel, which is ſo extremely light and flexible, that 
its beating, with all the forces of the ſtream, againſt 
the ſtones, which theſe rivers are full of, does it 
no manner of harm. It is terrible to thoſe not ac- 
cuſtomed to it, and aſtoniſhing even to thoſe who 
are, to ſee one of theſe weak veſſels drive down a 
cataract, in a torrent of foam and ſtones, ſometimes 
raiſed aloft inthe air, and the next moment loſt in 
the deep.. A bold Finlander ſteers it with a long 
oar, while his two companions row hard to fave it 
from the purſuing waves that threaten every mo- 
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ment to overwhelm it. You may then ſee the whole 
keel by turns raiſed above water; and leaning only 
with one extremity on the top of a yielding billow. 
With ſuch courage and addreſs do theſe Finlanders 
paſs the cataracts; but their art arid ſkill in the ma- 
nagement of their boats upon other occaſions, is no 
leſs remarkable: a tree, branchies and all, commonly 
ſerves them both for maſt and ſail. 

We now embarked again on the Tetiglis, which 
brought us down into the river of Tornea on our 
return to Korpikyla. At four leagues from Avaſaxa 
we left our boats, and after an hour's walk over 
the foreſt, reached the foot of Cuitapeti, a ſteep. 
mountain ; its ſummit is a rock covered with moſs, 
affording an extenſive proſpect all round, and to the 
ſouth taking i in the gulph of Bothnia : here we erected 
a ſignal, whence we could diſcover all the others we 
had | raiſed, and then continued our courſe down the 
river. Between Cuitaperi and Korpikyla we found 
ſome frightful cataracts, where the Finlanders always 
ſet their paſſengers aſhore ; but our exceſſive fatigue 
made us chuſe rather to riſk the paſſage in the boar 
than to walk only an hundred yards. At laft; on the 
evening of the 11th, we joined our friends on the 
top of Niwa, who had defcried our ſignals, but from 
the continual fogs, were unable to make any obſer⸗ 
vations. 
The fogs being af length diſperſed by the told 
north wind, we had ſuch a view of our ſeveral fig- 
nals, as to take their angles; and having finiſhed 
our obſervations there, we fet u up fig ſignals at © Kakams 
and Pullingi, where having alſo made our oblerva- 
tions, we all ſet out for Avaſaxa. 
This mountain is ſeated on the bank of the fiver; 
fifteen leagues from Tornea. Its afcent is difficult, 
lying through a wood that reaches half way up, where 
it is interrupted by ſteep ſlippery rocks; and after- 
ward continued to the very top of the mountain be- 
fore we cut down ſo much of it as was neceſſary to 
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| 2 our proſpect. The north-eaſt ſide is a moſt 
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htful rocky precipice, where the falcons build 
their neſts. At its foot runs the Tenglio, by which 
yt is encircled. From its ſummit the proſpect is the 
moſt beautiful that can be imagined ; ta the ſouth 
it is unbounded, and diſcovers the courſe of the-ri- 
ver to a vaſt extent: toward the eaſt the Tenglio ma; 
'be traced in its paſſage through ſeveral lakes ; and 
the view is terminated on the north, at twelve or 
fifteen leagues diſtance, by a prodigious number of 
hills heaped one upon another. Upon this mountain 
we ſpent ten days, during which curiofity prampted 
the inhabitants to pay us frequent viſits, bringing 


us fiſh and ſheep, and ſuch bad fruits as are pro- 


duced in the woods. 4 
* The day we left Avaſaxa we croſſed. the polar 
circle, and at three the next morning, which was the 


31ſt of July, arrived at Turtula, a hamlet where 


they were cutting their little crop of barley and hay. 
After having travelled for ſome time in the woods, 
we embarked on a lake that brought us to the foot 
of Pullingi, the higheſt of all our mountains, and of 
exceeding difficult acceſs; as well on account of its 
ſteepneſs, as the depth of the moſs wherein we were 

obliged to fix our ſteps. Our ſtay here, which was till 
the 6th of Auguſt, was no leſs diſagreeable than the 
aſcent had been painful. . We had a whole wood of 
the largeſt trees to fell, and the flies attacked us with 
ſuch fury, that our ſoldiers of the regiment of Weſtro- 


Bothnia, a body diſtinguiſhed for their bravery even 


in Sweden, and hardened by the greateſt fatigues, 
were obliged to wrap up their faces, or to ſmear 
them all over with tar, "Theſe inſets alſo poiſoned 
our victuals; no ſooner was a dith ſerved, but it was 
quite covered over with them, while another ſwarm, 


with all the rapaciouſneſs of birds of prey, was flut. 


tering round, to carry off ſome pieces of a ſheep that 
was dreſſing for us. . 1 
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On the 6th of Auguſt we left this mountain to 
go to Pello, where we arrived the ſame day, after 
having forced our way up four cataracts. Pello is a 
village inhabited by a few Finlanders ; in its neigh- 
bourhood is Kittis,. the loweſt -of all our 19 
where was one of our ſignals. As we were going 
up, we diſcovered. a copious ſpring of pure watef, 
that reſiſts the keeneſt froſts ; for when we returned 
to Pello about the end of winter, while the ſea at the 
bottom of the gulph, and all the rivers were frozen 

as hard as marble, we found this ſpring running as in 
ſummer. We had the good fortune to make our ob- 
ſervations ſoon after our arrival, and the next day went 
to Turtula. e 3 
For a month paſt we had been inhabitants of the 
deſarts, or rather of the mountain tops; the earth or 
rocks ſpread with the ſkins of rein- deer had been our 
beds; and our food was chiefly fiſn, brought us by 
the Finlanders, or which we ourſelves had caught; 
and berries or wild fruit that grew in the woods. 
I left Turtula, in company with Meſſrs. Outhier 
and Celſus, to croſs the foreſt and find the ſignal 
erected at Niemi; and a frightful journey it was. 
We ſet out on foot, and walked till we got to a 
brook, where we embarked in three little boats: 
but they paſſed with ſuch difficulty between the 
ftones, that we were obliged every inſtant to get out 
of them and leap from one rock to another. The 
broak brought us to a lake ſo full of little yellowiſh 
grains of the bigneſs of millet, that the whole water 
was diſcoloured with them. I took them to be the 
chryſalis of ſome inſect, and was tempted to fancy, 
that this inſect muſt be ſome kind of-thoſe flies that 
Jo tormented us, for I could think of no other ſpe- 
cies of animals whoſe numbers correſponded to the 
quantity of grains that covered this large body of 
water. From the extremity of this lake we had to 
walk to another of very clear water. Here we found 


a boat, and putting our quadrant on board, reſolved 
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to follow it along the ſide of the lake on foot ; but 


the wood was ſo thick, that we were forced to cut 
our way through it, and were intangled at every ſtep 
by the depth of the moſs, and the fallen fir- trees that 
lay acroſs our way. 
in all theſe woods there are almoſt as many trees fal- 
len as ſanding ; ; for the ſoil, after it has reared them 
to a certain height, can no longer furniſh the proper 
nouriſhment, nor is it deep enough to allow them to 
take firm root : whence the leaſt blaſt of wind over- 
ſets them; and in all theſe woods nothing is to be 
ſeen but firs and birches blown down. Time reduces 
the wood of the latter to duſt, without affecting the 
bark; and one is furprized to "find pretty large trees 
that crumble upon the ſlighteſt touch. This probably 
ave the Swedes the hint of covering their houſes 
With this bark, and indeed nothing could be 1 imagin- 
ed fitter for the purpoſe. In ſome | provinces they 
cover the bark with carth, and form upon the roof 
'a kind of garden, ſuch as are to be ſeen upon the 
houſes of Upſal. In Weſtro-Bothnia the bark is 


bound with fr poles that hang down on either fide of 


the roof. 
" Having at length reached a third lake, which Was 
very large, and rhe fineſt water imaginable; we put 


our inſtruments and baggage on board two boats we 


found there, and waited their return upon the coaſt ; 

when we vere ferried over to the foot of Niemi. 

The fine lakes that ſurround this mountain, and the 
many difficulties we encountered in getting thither, 
gave it the air of an inchanted iſland in romance. On 
one hand you ſee a groye of trees riſe from a plain, 
ſmooth and level as the walks of a garden; and at 
ſuch ealy diſtances, as neither to embarraſs the walks, 
nor the proſpect of the lake that waſhes the foot of 


the mountain. On the other, you have apartments 


of different ſizes that ſeem cut by art in the rocks, 


and to want only a regular roof to complete them. 


The rocks themſclves are ſo perpendicular, ſo high, 
and 
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and ſo ſmooth, that you would take them for the. 
walls of an unfiniſhed palace, rather than for the 
work of nature. From this height we ſaw thoſe va- 
pours riſe from the lake which the people of the coun- 
try call Haltios, and deem the 3 ſpirits of the 


mountains, We had been frightened with ſtories of 
bears haunting this place, but ſaw none. Indeed it 
icemed, rather a place of reſort for fairies and genil, 
than for thoſe ſavage animals. | 

Having compleated our obſeryations, we left 
Niemi, repaſſed the three lakes, and got back to. 
Turtula. We afterward departed from thence, and 
ſet, out for Horrilakero, entering the Tenglio with 
four boats. Its cataracts are troubleſome, rather 
from the lowneſs of the water, and the great num- 
ber of ſtones, than the rapidity of the ſtream, As we 
ſailed along, I was ſurprized to ſee upon the banks 
of this river, roſes of as lively a red as any in our 
gardens. We compleated our obſervations at Hor- 
rilakero on the 17th of Auguſt, and the next day 
went to Oſwer-Tornea, where our whole company 
was now aſſembled. 

But afterwards going up to Avaſaxa to rake the 
angles that muſt connect the baſe, which we had 
fixed on the bank of the river with our triangles, we 
{ſaw Horrilakero all in flames. This is an accident 
not uncommon in theſe woods, where there is no liv-. 
ing during the ſummer, without ſmoak, and where. 
the moſs and firs are ſo combuſtible, that a fire once 
kindled will ſpread over ſome thouſand acres; and the 
ſmoke of thele fires have ſometimes retarded our ob- 
ſervations as much as the thickneſs of the air. As 
this fire on Horrilakero had been doubtleſs occaſion- 
ed by our not taking ſufficient, care to extinguiſh 
thoſe we had kindled there, we diſpatched thirty 
men to cut off its communication with the neigh- 
bouring woods. But three days after, when we had 
finiſhed our obſervations at Avaſaxa, Horrilakero 


was ſtill burning; we ſaw it involved in a cloud of 
F 4 oak, 
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ſmoak, and the flames, which had made their way 
ö downward were ravaging all the foreſt below. . , 
El - Buy the gth of September, when we had paſſed 
| ſixty-three days in theſe deſerts, we had finiſhed as 
| compleat a ſet of triangles as we could have wiſhed 
for: and an undertaking begun in a manner at ran- 
dom, without knowing whether it was at all practi- 
cable, had. turned out ſo much better than expecta- 
tion, that it looked as if the placing of thefe 
mountains had been at our diſpoſal. We had built 
two obſervatories upon Kittis, in the one was a qua- 
| drant of two foot radius; a clock of Mr. Graham's, 
| and an inſtrument which we owed to the ſame gentle- 
| man, conſiſting of a teleſcope, moveable about an 
| horizontal axis, which was to determine the direc- 
tion of our triangles with reſpe& to the meridian. 
The other obſervatory, which was much larget, was 
built fo near the firſt, that the voice of him who 
counted the pendulum's vibrations, could be diſtinct- 
ly heard from one to the other. An admirable ſector 
alſo made by Mr. Graham took up almoſt the whole 
room. What difficulty we had in carrying up ſo many 
- inſtruments to the top of the mountain, I ſhall not 
mention; it is ſufficient that we carried them up. 
We had ſome ice on the 19th of September, and 
ſow on the 2:ſt; ſome parts of the river were alſo 
frozen. On the firſt of November it began to freeze 
harder, and on the morrow the river was quite frozen 
up. The ice, which thawed no more, was preſently 
covered over with ſnow; and this vaſt body of water, 
but a few days before full of ſwans and other water- 
fowl, was now one immenſe plain of ice and ſnow. 
Our work was now in a manner compleated, we had 
only to meaſure our baſe, which was no more than 
ſurvey ing the diſtance between the two ſignals we had 
erected laſt ſummer; but this was to be done upon 
the ice of a rive in Lapland, at the diſtance of above 
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three leagues, in a country where the cold was grow- 
ing every day more intenſe, On the 21ſt of De- 5 
cember i 
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cember this work. was begun. In this feaſon the ſun 
but juſt ſheyed itſelf above the horizon toward, noon; 
but the long twilights, the whiteneſs of the ſnow, and 
the meteors continually blazing in the ſky, furniſhed 
e come. ta, work Fant” ot Hee es 
day. We lodged at the houſe of the curate © 
Oſwer-Tornea, and at eleven in the forenoon be- 
gan our ſurvey, attended by ſo great an equipage, 
that the Laplanders, drawn by the - novelty- of the 
fight, came down from the neighbouring mountains. 
We ſeparated into two bands, each of which carried 
four rods of fir, each thirty feet long. - I ſhall ſay 
nothing of the fatigues Kr, | 


dangers of this opera- 
tion Judge what it muſt. be to walk in ſnow two 
feet deep, with heavy poles in our hands, which we 
were obliged to be continually laying on the ſnow, 
and lifting again. in a cold ſo extreme, that when- 
ever we would taſte a little brandy, the only thing 
that could be kept liquid; our tongues and lips froze 
to the cup, and came away bloody: in a cold that 
congealed the fingers of ſome of us, and threatened 
us with ſtill more diſmal accidents. While the ex- 
tremities of our bodies were thus freezing, the reſt, 
through exceſſive toil, was bathed in ſweat. Brandy 
did not quench our thirſt ;, we muſt have recourſe to 
deep al; | dug through the ice, which were ſhut al- 
molt as ſoon as. opened, and from which the water 
could ſcarcely be conveyed unfrozen to our lips; 
thus were we forced to run'the hazard of the danger- 
ous contraſt which ice-water might produce in our 
heated bodies. | | 
Our work, however, advanced apace ; for fix days 
labour brought it to within five hundred toiſes, where 
we had not been able to plant our ſtakes ſoon enough : 
three of the gentlemen therefore undertook this office, 
while the abbe Outhier and I went upon a pretty ex- 
traordinary adventure. We had laſt ſummer omitted 
an obſervation of ſinall moment; this was taking the 
height of an object that we made uſe of in meaſur- 
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ing on the top of Avaſaxa; and to perform this, I 
undertook to go with a quadrant to the top of the 
mountain, ſo ſcrupulouſly careful were we that no- 


. thing ſhould be wanting to the perfection of the 
work. Imagine a very high mountain full of rocks, 


that lie hid in a prodigious quantity of ſnow, as well 
as their cavities, wherein you may ſink through a 
cruſt of ſnow as into an abyſs, and the undertaking 
will ſcarce appear poſſible: yet there are two ways 
of performing it, one by walking, or rather ſtiding 
along upon two ſtrait boards eight feet in length, 


which the Finlanders and Laplanders uſe to keep 


them from ſinking into the ſnow: but this way of 


walking requires long practice. The other is by 


truſting yourſelf to a rein- deer uſed to ſuch journies. 

The machine drawn by theſe animals is here a 
kind of boat fcarcely large enough to hold the half of 
one's body. As this travelling in the ſnow is a kind 
of navigation, that the veſſel may ſuffer the leſs 
reſiſtance in its courſe, it has a ſharp head, and a 
narrow keel, like an ordinary boat; and on this keel 
it tumbles ſo from ſide to fide, that if a man does 
not take good care to balance himſelf, it will be every 
moment in danger of 3 It is fixed by 
thongs to the collar of the rein- deer, who, as ſoon 


as he finds himſelf on a firm beaten road, runs with 


incredible fury. If you would ſtop him, it is to little 
purpoſe to pull a ſort of rein that is tied to his 
horns: wild and unmanageable, it will only make 
him change his track, or perhaps turn upon you, 
and revenge himſelf by kicking. If this happens to 
a Laplander, he turns the boat over him, and uſes 
it as a buckler againſt the attacks of the rein- deer: 
but as we were ſtrangers to this addreſs, we might 
have been killed before we could put ourſelves in 
ſuch a poſture of defence. We had nothing to de- 
fend us with but a little ſtick each of us held in 
his hand, by way of rudder to ſteer our courſe, and 
keep clear of the trunks of trees. In this manner 
R waa 
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was I to climb Avaſaxa, accompanied by the abbẽ 
Outhierz but we were attended by two men and a 
woman of the Nn 115 Mr. Brunnius —_— 
curate. - 

The firſt part of our journey was petifbrmed:i in a 
moment; for our flight over the plain beaten road 
from the curate's houſe to the foot of the moun- 
tain can be compared only to that of birds. And 
though the mountain where there was no track great- 
ly abated the ſpeed of our rein- deer, they got at 
length to the top of it; where we immediately made 
the obſervation for which we came. In the mean 
while, our rein- deer had dug deep holes in the 
ſnow, where they browzed on the moſs that covers 
the rocks; and the Laplanders had lighted a great 
fire, and we preſently joined them to warm our- 
ſelves. The cold was ſo extreme, that the heat of 
the fire could reach only to a very {ſmall diſtance. 
As the ſnow juſt by it melted, it was immediately 
froze again, forming a hearth of ice all round. © 

Our journey up hill had been painful; but now 
dur concern was leſt our return ſhould be too rapid. 
We were to proceed down the ſteep in conveyances, 
which, though partly ſunk in the ſaow, ſlid on not- 
| withſtanding, drawn by animals, whoſe fury in the 
plain we had already tried, and who, though ſinking 
to their bellies in the ſow; would endeavour to 
free themſelves by the ſwiftneſs of their flight. We 
very ſoon found ourſelves at the bottom of a hill; 
a moment after this a great river was croſſed, and we 
were returned back to the curate's houſe. 

The next day we finiſhed our ſurvey, and 3 0 
all poſſible haſte back to Tornea to ſecure ourſelves 
in the beſt manner we were able from the increaſ- 
ing ſeverity of the ſeaſon. The town of Tornea, 
at our arrival on the goth of December, had really 
a moſt frightful aſpect. Its little houſes. were bu- 
ried to the tops in ſnow, which, had there been 
any — light, mult have ATP he ſhut it, out. 
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and the crackling of the wood of which the houſes 


at once, and drive about the ſnow with ſuch fury, 


which the greateſt heat and cold felt at Paris uſually 


But the ſnow continually falling, or ready to fall, for 
the moſt part hid the ſun the few moments he might 
have appeared at mid-day. In the month of Janu- 
ary the cold was increaſed to that extremity, that 
Mr. Reaumur's mercurial thermometers, which at 
Paris, in the great froſt of 1709, it was thought 
ſtrange to ſee fall to fourteen degrees below the freez- 
ing point, were now got down to thirty-ſeven. The 
ſpirit of wine in the others was frozen. If we opened 
the door of a warm room, the external air inſtantly 
converted all the vapour in it into ſnow, whirling it 
round in white vortexes. If we went abroad, we 
felt as if the air was tearing our breaſts in pieces; 


are built, as it ſplit by the violence of the froſt, 
continually alarming us with an encreaſe of cold. 
The ſolitude of the ſtreets was as great as if the 
people had been all dead: and in this country you 
may often ſee people who have loſt an arm or leg by 
the froſt. The cold, which is always very great, 
ſometimes increaſes by ſuch violent and ſudden fits, 
as are almoſt infallibly fatal to thoſe who are ſo un- 
happy as to be expoſed to it; and ſometimes there 
riſe ſudden tempeſts of ſnow that are ſtill more dan- 
gerous. The winds ſeem to blow from all quarters 


that all the roads are in a moment rendered invi- 
ſible. . Dreadful is the ſituation of a perſon ſurpriſed 
in the fields by ſuch a ſtorm; his knowlege of the 
country, and even the mark, he may have taken by 
the trees, cannot avail him; he is blinded by the 
ſnow, and if he attempts to find his way home is 
generally loſt. In ſhort, during the whole winter the 
cold was fo exceſſive, that on the 7th of April, at 
five in the morning, the thermometer was fallen to 
twenty diviſions below the point of freezing, thou 
every afternoon it roſe two or three diviſions above 
it: a difference in the height not much leis than that 


produce 
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produce in that inſtrument. Thus in the ſpace! of 
twenty-four hours, we had all the variety felt in the 
temperate zones in the compals of a whole year. 
But though in this climate the earth is thus hore 
rible, the heavens preſent the moſt beautiful pro- 
ſpects. The ſhort days are no ſooner cloſed, than 
ires of a thouſand colours and figures light up the 
ſky, as if deſigned to compenſate for the abſence of 
the ſun in this ſeaſon; Thele fires have not here, as 
in the more ſoutherly climates, any conſtant ſitua- 
tion. Though a luminous arch is often ſeen fix- 
ed toward the north, they ſeem more -frequently 
to poſſeſs the whole extent of the hemiſphere,” It 
would be endleſs to mention all the different 
figures theſe meteors aſſume, and the various mo- 
tions with which they are agitated. Their motion 
is moſt commonly like that of a pair of colours 
waved in the air, and the different tints of their 
light gives them the appearance of ſa many vaſt 
ſtreamers of changeable taffeta. On the 18th of 
December I ſaw a phænomenon of this kind, that 
in the midſt of all the wonders: to which I was now 
every day accuſtomed, raiſed my admiration. | To 
the ſouth a great ſpace of the ſky appeared tinged 
with ſo lively a red, that the whole conſtellation of 
Orion looked as if it had been dipped in blood. 
This light, which was at firſt fixed, ſoon moved, 
and changing into other colours, violet and blue, 
ſettled into a dome, whoſe top ſtood a little to the 
ſouth-weſt of the zenith. The moon ſhone bright, 
but did not in the leaſt efface it. In this country, 
where there are lights of ſo many different colours, I 
never ſaw but two that were red; and ſuch are taken 
for preſages of ſome great misfortune. After all, 
when people gaze at theſe phenomena with an un- 

philoſophic eye, it is not ſurpriſing if they diſcover 
in them armies engaged, fiery chariots, and a thou- 
ſand other prodigies. 


During 


2 THE TRAVELS, &c. 

During the winter we repeated many of our ob- 
ſervations and calculations, and found the moſt evi- 
dent proofs of the earth's being conſiderably flatted 
at the poles, Mean time, the ſun came nearef, or 
rather no more quitted us. It was now May, when 
it was curious enough to ſee that great luminary en- 
lighten for ſo long a time a whole horizon of ice; 


and to ſee ſummer in the heavens, while winter till 


kept poſſeſſion of the earth. We were in the morn- 
ing of that long day of ſeveral months; yet the ſun 
with all his power wrought no change either upon 
the ice or ſnows. | | 1 . 
On the 6th of May it began to rain, and ſome 
water appeared on the ice of the river. At noon a 
little ſnow melted; but in the evening, winter re- 
ſumed his rights. At length, on the roth, the earth 
which had been ſo long hid began to appear; ſome 
high points that were expoſed to the tuii ſfiewed 
themſelves, as the tops of the mountains did after 
the deluge, and all the fowls of the country return- 
ed. At the beginning of June, winter yielding up 
the earth and ſea, we prepared for our departure back 
to Stockholm, and on the gth ſome of us ſet out by 


land and others by ſea, 
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ERICH PONTOPPIDON, 


Biſhop of BERGEN, and Member of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences at COPENHAGEN. | 


[ ORWAY is, next to Lapland, the moſt 
northern country of Europe; it is bounded 

on the ſouth by the entrance into the Baltic called 
the Schager Rack or Categate; on the welt and 
north by the northern ocean; and on the eaſt it is 
parted from Sweden by a long ridge of mountains 
called by different names, but commonly ſtiled the 
Dofrine mountains. This country lies between 575 
and 71* 30 north latitude, and between 5* and 31 
eaſt longitude ; ſo that it extends about 3 30 be- 
yond the olar circle. ] | 

Norwaf, which 1s fabject to the crown of Den- 
mark, affords many curious particulars for obſerva- 
tion : as, though we are yet in the cold regions of 
the north, yet we come now among inhabitants not 
quite ſuch ſtrangers to the arts of civil ſociety, as the 
Nova Zemblians and Laplanders. Of this country 
the lateſt and moſt authentic account is that of biſhop 
Pontoppidon ; whoſe character, added to his being 
biſhop of Bergen in Norway, gave him the beſt oppor- 
tunities of being well informed concerning what he 


writes. The ſubſtance of his relation 1 is as N 
| © 
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To the weſt the ſea forms innumerable little iſlands 
and rocks about the coaſt of Norway; ſome indeed 
are nine leagues over, but the greater part are ſo 
ſmall, as to be inhabited only by fiſhermen and pi- 
Jots : ſo that Norway is defended by a rampart which 
conſiſts perhaps of more than a million of ſtone co- 
lumns that have their baſes at the bottom of the ſea, 
and their capitals a few fathoms only above the ſur- 
face. There are among theſe rocks good harbours, 
but they are difficult and dangerous of acceſs; eſpeci- 
ally to large ſhips without oars ; but to prevent acci- 
dents, as much as poſſible, the government has cauſ- 
ed many hundreds of large iron rings to be fixed to 
theſe rocks, as moorings for ſhips where there is not 
room for anchoring. 

The ſhore 1s almoſt every where ſteep, angular, 
and impendent ; fo that the lea cloſe to the rocks is 
three hundred fathoms deep, and in ſome places no 
bottom can be found: even creeks which run ten 
Jeagues up the country, have been found four hun- 
dred fathoms deep. 

Beſide the ebb and flood. there is 2 current or 
eddy in the Norway ſea, called Maleſtrom, or Mo- 
ſkoeſtrom. The iſland Moſkoe, from whence this 
ſtream derives its name, lies between the mountain 
Heſleggen in Lofoden, and the ifland Ver, which are 
about one league diſtant; and between the iſland and 
coaſt .on each ſide the ſtream makes its way. Be- 
tween Moſkoe and Lofoden, it is near four hundred 
fathoms deep; but between Moſkoe and Ver, it is 
ſo ſhallow, as not to afford paſſage for a ſmall ſhip. 
When it is flood, the ſtream runs up the country be- 
tween Lofoden and Moſkoe with a boiſtrous rapi- 
dity; and when it is ebb, returns to the ſea with a 
violence and noiſe, unequalled by the loudeſt cata- 
racts. It is heard at the diſtance of many leagues, 
and forms a vortex or whirlpool of great depth and 
extent; ſo violent, that if a ſhip comes near it, it is 


immediately drawn irreſiſtibly! into the whirl and there 
4 
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diſappears; being abſorbed and carried down to the 
bottom in a moment, where it is daſhed to pieces 
againſt the rocks: and juſt at the turn of ebb and 
flood, when the water becomes ſtill for about a quar- 
ter of an hour, it riſes again in ſcattered fragments, 
ſcarcely to be known for the parts of a ſhip. When 
it is agitated by a ſtorm, it has reached veſſels at the 
diſtance of more than a Norway mile, where the 
crews have thought themſelves in perfect ſecurity. 
Perhaps it is hardly in the power of fancy to con- 
ceive a ſituation of more horror, than of being thus 
driven forward by the ſudden violence of an impetu- 
ous torrent to the vortex of a whirlpool, of which 
the noiſe and turbulence ſtill increaſing as it is ap- 
roached, are an earneſt of quick and inevitable 
deſtruction ; while the wretched victims in an ay 
of deſpair and terror, cry out for that help whe 
they know to be impoſſible, and fee before them 
the dreadful abyſs in which they are about to be 
plunged and daſhed among the rocks at the bottom. 
Even animals which have come too near the vor- 
tex, have expreſſed the utmoſt terror, when they 
find the ſtream irreſiſtible. Whales are frequently 
carried away, and the moment they feel the force 
of the water, they ſtruggle againſt it with all their 
might, howling and bellowing in a frightful man- 
ner. The like happens frequently to bears, who at- 
tempt to ſwim to the iſland to prey upon the ſheep. 
It is the opinion of Kircher, that the Maleftrom 
is a fea vortex, which attracts the flood under the 
ſhore of Norway, and diſcharges it again in the 
gulph of Bothnia : but this opinion is now known 
to be erroneous, by the return of the ſhattered frag- 
ments of whatever happens to be ſucked down by 
it. The large ſtems of firs and pines riſe again ſo 
ſhivered and ſplintered, that the pieces look as if co- 
vered with briſtles. The whole phznomena are the 
effects of the violence of the daily ebb and flood, 
Vor. IV. | G occaſioned 
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occaſioned by the contraction of the ſtream in its 
courſe between the rocks. 

The climate of Norway is much more various ths 
in moſt other European countries, it extending three 
hundred Norway miles * from Cape Lindeſnaes in the 
fouth, to the north cape on the borders of Ruſſia. In 


the ſummer nights the horizon, when unclouded, is 
ſo clear and luminous, that at midnight one may do 


all kinds of work as in the day; and in the extremi- 
ty of this country toward the iſlands of Finmark, the 
ſun is continually in view in the midſt of ſummer, 

and is obſerved to circulate day and night round the 
north pole. On the other hand, in the depth of 
winter the fan i is inviſible for ſome weeks; all the 
light perceived at noon being a faint glimmering of 


about an hour and a halt's continuance ; which, as 


the ſun never appears above the horizon, chiefly 
proceeds from the reflexion of the rays on the higheſt 
mountains, whoſe ſummits are ſeen more clearly than 
any other objects. But beſide the moon-ſhine, which 
by reflexion from the mountains is exceeding bright 
in the valleys, the people receive conſiderable relief 
from the Aurora Borealis, or northern lights, which 
often afford them all the light neceſſary to their 
ordinary labours. 

On the eaſt ſide of Norway, the cold of winter r ge- 
nerally ſets in about the middle of October, and 
laſts till the middle of April. The waters are con- 


gealed to a thick ice, and the mountains and valleys 
covered with ſnow. However, this is of ſuch im- 


portance to the welfare of the country, that in a mild 
winter, the peaſants who live among the mountains, 
are . conſiderable ſufferers : for without ſevere froſt 
and inow, they can neither convey the. timber 2417 


5 The common ak of Norway are computed to be about one 
fourth larger than a German mile, or nearly equal to five or ſix 
Engliſh miles. 
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have felled to the rivers, nor carry their corn, butter, 


furs, and other commodities, in their lledges, to the 


market-towns; and after the ſale of them carry back 


the neceſſaries they are there ſupplied with. For the 


largeſt rivers, with their roaring cataracts, are ar- 
reſted in their courſe by the froſt, and the very 
ſpittle is no ſooner out of the mouth, than it is 
congealed, and rolls along the ground like hail. But 
the wiſe Creator has given the inhabitants of this cold 
climate a greater variety of preſervatives againſt the 
weather, than moſt countries afford. Extenſive 
foreſts ſupply them with plenty of timber for build- 
ing, and for fuel: the wool of the ſheep, and the 
fs and ſkins of wild beaſts, furniſh them with 
warm lining for their cloaths, and covering for their 
beds: innumerable flights of wild fowl ſupply them 
with down and feathers : the mountains themſelves 
ſerve them for fences againſt the north and eaſt winds, 
and their caverns afford them ſhelter. | 

But while the winter rages thus in the caſt of 
Norway, the lakes and bays on the weſt ſide are 
kept open by the warm exhalations of the ocean, 
though lying in a dire& line with theſe frozen 
eaſtern parts; and the froſts are ſeldom known ta 
laſt above a fortnight or three weeks. Even in the 
centre of Germany, which is two hundred leagues 
nearer the line, the winters are generally more ſevere, 
and the froſts ſharper than in the dioceſe of Bergen: 
for here the inhabitants often wonder to read in the 
public papers, of froſt and ſnow in Poland and Ger- 
many, when they feel no ſuch weather, The har- 
bours of Amſterdam, Hamburgh, Copenhagen, and 
Lubeck, are frozen ten times oftener than ours; for 
with us this ſeldom happens above two or three times 
in a whole century. Thus our winter at Bergen is 


fo moderate that the ſeas are always open to the. 


_ fiſhermen and mariners, and here the north ſea con- 
tinues navigable during the whole winter as far_ as 
the Soth or 82d degree. 
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In the ſummer months the weather is not only 
warm but very hot. Theſe violent heats, which are, 
however, of ſhort duration, may be partly derived 
from the valleys inclofed within high mountains, 
where the reverberation of the rays of the ſun on 
all ſides heat the air; and as there is almoſt no night, 
neither the atmoſphere nor the mountains have time 
to cool. Indeed there cannot be a more decifive 
proof of the ſummer's heat in Norway, than that ſe- 
veral vegetables (and particularly barley) grow up 
and ripen within ſix weeks or two months. 

The air 1s pure and falubrious, eſpecially in the 
middle of the' country about the mountains, where 


the inhabitants know little of ſickneſs. Phyſicians 


are only to be found in the chief towns, where they 
are eſtabliſhed with a public ſalary ; but have gene- 
rally very little employment. However, Bergen and 
all the eaſtern coaſt, is ſo ſubject to frequent rains, 
that the women, when they go abroad, in all wea- 
thers wear a woollen or ſilken black veil over their 
heads, while the men ſecure themſelves by wearing 
rain-hats, made like umbrellas. | 

Norway contains a vaſt number of mountains, 
ſome of which extend themſelves in a long chain 
from north to ſouth, while others are ſcattered about, 
and ſurrounded by, a level country. The chain al- 
ready mentioned is ſaid to equal at leaſt the Alps in 
height; and abounds with frightful caverns of an 
amazing extent, Hearing at the parſonage of Oer- 
{koug,; that from the ſide of a neighbouring moun- 
tain called Limer, iſſued a ſtream, over which was a 


| cavern, I reſolved to take a view of it, and furniſhed 


myſelf with a tinder-box, candles, a lanthorn, and a 
long line to ferve me as a clue to find the way out. 
The aſcent to it being extremely ſteep, we were ob- 
liged to climb with our hands as well as feet, and 
ſometimes were hard put to it to clear our way through 
the buſhes, After getting through the thicket which 
almoſt hides the mouth of the cavern, I beheld a 

| | vaulted 
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vaulted paſſage of pure marble without the leaſt flaw,. | 
but with ſeveral angles and protuberances ſo bright 
as to reſemble a paſte moulding into ſmooth globu- 
lar forms. The paſſage continues about one hun- 
dred paces in a ſtraight direction; then winds to the 
right with aſcents and deſcents; in ſome places grow- 
ing narrower, and in others widening to double 1ts 
former breadth, which was about four or five ells : 
thus two perſons might go abreaſt, only we were 
now and then obliged to ſtoop and even creep, 
when we felt a damp vapour, which prevented my 
going ſo far as I intended. Another thing remark- 
able was the terrible roaring of the waters under us, 
the courſe of which was what moſt excited my won- 
der, as over it lies a pavement of ſmooth ſtone, in- 
clining a little on each ſide, but flat in the middle, 
2nd not above three fingers thick, with ſome cre- 
vices, through which the water may be ſeen. 

The inhabitants of a mountainous country may be 
ſaid to labour under more inconveniencies than 
others. Thus the arable ground is here but little in 
compariſon with the waſtes and deſarts, which obliges 
the inhabitants to procure half of their ſubſiſtence 
from the ſea: the villages are ſmall, and the houſes 
ſcattered among the valleys. But in ſome places the 
peaſants houſes ſtand ſo high, and on the edge of 
ſteep precipices, that ladders are fixed to climb up 
to them : ſo that when a.clergyman 1s ſent for, who 
is unpractiſed in the road, he riſks his life in aſcend- 
ing them, eſpecially in winter, when the ways are 
ſlippery. In ſuch places the bodies of the dead muſt 
be let down with ropes, or be brought on men's 
backs before they are laid in a coffin, and, at ſome 
diſtance from Bergen, the mail muſt likewiſe in winter 
be drawn over the ſteepeſt mountains. | x 

One of the principal inconveniences, eſpecially ta 
travellers, ariſes from the roads: they cannot with» 
out zerror pals ſeveral places, even in the King's road 

3 over 


from fidelity to his friend, on which both have pe- 
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over the ſides of ſteep and craggy mountains; on 
ways that are either ſhored up, or ſuſpended by iron 
bolts fixed in the mountains, and though not above 
the breadth of a foot path, have no rails on the fide. 
If two travellers were to meet there in the night, and 
not ſee each other ſoon enough to ſtop where the 
road will ſuffer them to paſs, it appears to me, as it 
does to others. whom I have aſked, rhat they muſt 
ſtop ſhort, without being able to paſs by each other, 
or to find a turning for their horſes, or even to alight. 
The only reſource I can imagine in this difficulty is, 
that one muſt endeavour to cling to ſome cliff of this 
ſteep mountain, or if help be at hand, be drawn up 
by a rope, and then throw his horſe headlong down 
a tremendous precipice, in order to make room for 
the other traveller to paſs. | 

Another evil reſulting from the mountains, 1s the 
ſhelrer they afford in their caverns and clefts to the 
wild beaſts, which render it difficult to extirpate 
them. It is not eaſy to deſcribe the havock made by 


the lypxes, foxes, bears, and eſpecially wolves, among 


the cattle, and other uſeful animals. It often hap- 
pens, that the cows, ſheep, and goats belonging to 
the peaſants fall down the precipices and are deſtroy- 
ed, Sometimes they make a falſe ſtep into a projec- 
tion called a mountain hammer, where they can 
neither aſcend nor deſcend: on this occaſion a peaſant 
chearfully yentures his life for a ſheep or a goat; and 
deſcending from the top of a mountain by a rope of 
ſome hundred fathoms in length, he ſlings his body 
on a croſs ſtick, till he can ſet his foot on the place 
where his goat is; when he faſtens it to the rope to 
be drawn up along with himſelf. But the moſt 
amazing circumſtance is, he runs this riſk with the 
help of only a ſingle perſon, who holds the end of 
the rope, or faſtens it to a ſtone, if there be one at 
hand. There are inſtances of the aſſiſtant himſelf 
having been dragged down, and facrificing his life 


7 iſned. 
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riſhed. On theſe melancholy accidents, when man 
or beaſt falls ſome hundred fathoms down the pre- 
cipices, it is obſerved that the air preſſes with ſuch 
force againſt their bodies thus falling, that they are 
not only deprived of life long before they reach the 
ground, but their bellies burit, and their entrails 
guſh out; which is plainly the caſe when they fall 
into deep water. | 913 E 20 
On the other hand, a great chain of theſe moun- 
tains ſerve as a barrier between Norway and Sweden, 
and are excellent natural fortreſſes for the defence 
of thoſe ſtates. Beſide, theſe mountains exhibit the 
moſt delightful proſpects : nature has here been moſt 
profuſely favourable in adding greater beauties to the 
ſituation of cottages and farm-houſes,” than can be 
enjoyed by royal palaces in other countries, though 
aſſiſted with all the varieties of groves, terraſſes, ca- 
nals, and caſcades. A predeceſſor of mine is faid 
to have given the name of the Northern Italy to 
the diſtrict of Waas, which lies ſome leagues to the 
eaſtward of Bergen; and certainly there cannot be a 
more inchanting proſpect. All the buildings in it 
are the church, the parſonage, and a few farm-houſes 
ſcattered on different eminences. The beauty of the 
place is much heightened by two uniform moun- 
tains gradually riſing to à vaſt height, betwixt which 
runs a valley near half a league. in breadth, and a 
river which ſometimes precipitates itſelf down the 
rocks in foaming cataracts, and at others ſpreads it- 
ſelf into ſmall lakes.” On both ſides it is, bordered 
with the fineſt meadows, intermingled with little 
thickets, and by. the eaſy dechvities of the verdant 
mountains covered with fruitful fields and farm- 
houſes, ſtanding above each other in a ſucceſſion 
of natural terraſſes. Between theſe a ſtately foreſt 
preſents itſelf to the view, and beyond that, the ſum- 
mits of mountains covered with perpetual ſnow; 


and ſtill beyond theſe ten or twelve ſtreams iſſuing 
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from the ſnow mountain, form an agreeable contraft 
in their meanders along the blooming fides of the 
hill, till they loſe themſelves in the rivers beneath. 
From the many ſprings iſſuing from the moun- 
tains, and the vaſt maſſes of ſnow accumulated on 
their ſummits, whence in ſymmer they gently diſ- 
ſolve, are formed many conſiderable rivers, the largeſt 
of which is the Glaamen or Glommen ; but none of 
them are navigable far up the country, the paſſage 


being every where interrupted by rocks and cataracts. 


The bridges over them are no where, that I remem- 


ber, walled, but merely formed of timber caſes filled 


with ſtones, which ſerve for the piers, on which the 
timbers are laid. The largeſt bridge of this kind is 
a thouſand paces in length, and has forty-three ſtone 
caſes. In many places, where the narrowneſs and 


rapidity of the current will not admit of ſinking 


ſtone caſes, thick maſts are laid on each ſide on the 
ſhore, with the thickeſt end faſtened to the rocks; 
one maſt being thus laid in the water, another is 
placed upon it, reaching a fathom beyond it, and 


then a third or fourth, in the like manner, to the 


middle of the ſtream, where it is joined by other 
connected maſts from the oppoſite fide. Thus in 
paſſing over the bridge, eſpecially in the middle, it 
ſeems to ſwing, which to thoſe who are not uſed to 
theſe bridges appears ſo dangerous, that they alight 
from their horſes, till they imagine themſelves ſafe. 
Within the bowels of ſome of the mountains are 
the moſt beautiful kinds of marble. The mountains 
alſo contain that ſurpriſing ſubſtance called the mag- 
net or loadſtone, in ſuch quantities that ſome tons of 
it have been exported. They likewiſe yield the ami- 
anthus or aſbeſtos, of which incombuſtible linen or 
aper have been made. | | | 
Having heard of ſome wood petrified by a certain 
ſpring, I wrote for ſome ſamples, and a large parcel 
of it was ſent me. At firſt I thought it reſembled. 
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hazle that had lain a long time in the water ; but upon 
2 narrower inſpection, and drawing out ſome of the 
filaments, I found it to be amianthus, much finer 
than the Greenland ſtone-flax, which the rev. Mr, 
Egede ſays, is uſed there as wicks in the lamps, with- 
out being in the leaſt waſted, while ſupplied with oil 
or fat. This amianthus, from the ſoftneſs and fine- 
neſs of its fibres, deſerves to be called ſtone-ſilk, 
rather than ſtone-flax : I allo made a wick for a lamp 
of it, but its light being much dimmer than that 
produced by cotton, I laid it aſide. I have alſo in 
my poſſeſſion a piece of paper of this aſbeſtos, which 
when thrown into a fierce fire 1s not in the leaſt waſt- 
ed, but what was written on it totally diſappears. _ 

The manner of preparing this ſlone · ſilk or ſtone- 
flax, is this; after its being ſoftened in water, it is 
beaten with a moderate force, till the fibres, or long 
threads, ſeparate from each other: afterward they are 
carefully and repeatedly waſhed till clear of all terrene 
particles; when the flax 1s dried in a ſieve. All that re- 
mains now is to ſpin theſe fine filaments, wherein 
great care is required: beſides which, the fingers mult 
be ſoftened with oil, that the thread may be the more 
ſupple and pliant. 

It is remarkable, that though this country thus 
abounds in ſtones, no flints have been yet found there, 
ſo that thoſe for fire-arms are imported from Den- 
mark or Germany : but 2 there are no flints, 
there are amathiſts, garnets, chalcedonies, agate, jaſ- 
per, and cryſtals. | PEO | 

This country formerly produced gold, but the 
expence of working the mines, and ſeparating the 
gold from the ore being greater than the profit, 
they have been neglected. There are, however, ſil- 
ver mines of great value, which give employment to 
ſeveral thouſand perſons. The copper mines are 
| likewiſe extremely rich, and employ vaſt numbers. 

Iron is alſo one of the moſt profitable products of 
Norway ; here are however Hank lead mines, but 
none of either tin or quickſilver. | : 

| The 
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The country produces wheat, rye, barley, white, 
grey and green peas; vetches, uſed as provender for 
horſes; hops, flax, and hemp; many kinds of roots 
and greens for the kitchen, with a conſiderable num- 
ber of hardy flowers. Several ſorts of plums attain 
to a tolerable ripeneſs, which can very ſeldom be ſaid 
of peaches, apricots, or grapes. However, apples 
and pears of ſeveral kinds are found all over the 
country; but the greateſt part of theſe are ſummer 
fruits, which ripen early, for the winter fruit ſeldom 
comes to perfection, unleſs the ſummer proves hot- 
ter, and the winter ſets in later than uſual. 

But though with reſpect to fruit-trees Norway 
mult be acknowleged inferior to moſt countries in 
Europe, yet this deficiency is liberally compenſated 
in the bleſſings of inexhauſtible foreſts : ſo that in 
moſt provinces immenſe ſums are received from fo- 
reigners for maſts, beams, planks, boards, &c. Not 
to mention the home conſumption for houſes built 
entirely of wood, ſhips, and bridges: and the in- 
finite number of foundaries, require an immenſe 
quantity of charcoal, in the fuſion of metals, beſide 
the demands for fuel and other domeſtic uſes. To 
which muſt be added, that in many places the woods 
are felled only to clear the ground and be burnt ; the 
aſhes ferving for manure. 

Among the animals, we ſhall begin with the horſes, 
which are better for riding than drawing ; their walk 
is eaſy; they are full of ſpirit, and are very ſure- 
footed : when they mount or deſcend a ſteep cliff, 
on ſtones like ſteps, they firſt tread gently with one 
foot, to try if the ſtone they touch be faſt; and in 
this they muſt be left to themſelves, or the beſt rider 


Will run the riſk of his neck. But when they are to 


go down a very fleep and ſlippery place, they, in a 
{urpriſing manner, draw their hind-legs together under 
them, and ſlide down *, They ſhew a great deal of 


* See a like method practiſed by the mules of Peru, in Ulloa's 
voyage in vol. i. of this collection. eto 
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courage in fighting with the wolves or bears, which 
they are often obliged to do; for when the horſe per- 
ceives any of them near him, and has a mare or 
gelding with him, he places them behind him; at- 
tacks his antagoniſt by ſtriking at him with his fore- 
legs, and uſually comes off conqueror. If he turns 
about to kick with his hind legs he is ruined : for the 
bear, who has double his ſtrength, inſtantly leaps on 
his back, while the poor horſe gallops on, until he 
drops down for the loſs of blood. 5 . | 
The Norway cows are generally of a yellow co- 
Jour, as are alſo the horſes; they are ſmall; but their 
fleſh is fine grained, juicy, and well taſted. | 
The ſheep here are ſmall, and reſemble thoſe of 
Denmark. The goats, in many places, run wild in 
winter and ſummer in the fields, till they are ten or 
twelve years old; and when the peaſant who owns 
them, is to catch them, he muſt either do it by ſome 
' ſnare, or hoot them. They are ſo bold, that if a 
wolf approaches them, they ſtay to receive him, and 
if they have dogs with them, they will reſiſt a whole 
herd. They frequently attack the ſnakes, and when 
they are bit by them, not only kill their antagoniſts 
but eat them, after which they are never known to- 
die of the bite, though they are ill for ſeveral days. 
The owner warms their own milk, and waſhes the 
. fore with it. 5 
Near Roſtad, is a flat and naked field, on which no 
vegetable will grow; the ſoil is almoſt white with grey 
ſtripes, and has ſomewhat of ſo peculiarly poiſonous 
a nature, that though all other animals may ſafely 
paſs over it, a goat or a kid no ſooner ſets its foot 
upon it, than it drops down, ſtretches out its legs, 
its tongue hangs out of its mouth, and it expires it it 
has not inſtant help. | 
There are few hogs in Norway, and not many of 
the common deer; but the hares, which in the cold 
ſeaſon change from brown or grey to a ſnow white, 
are- 
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are very cheap in winter. Here are alſo in ſome 
parts of this country elks, but they are not numer- 
ous. The rein-deer, however, run wild in herds, 
and are ſhot for food by the inhabitants. Theſe 
animals conſtitute the greateſt, and almoſt the only 
riches of the Finlaplanders, who live upon the milk, 
the cheeſe they make of it, and on their fleſh. They 
make their cloathing, tents, and bed- covering of 
their ſkins; and of the tendons they make their ſew- 
ing thread. In Finmark, there are vaſt numbers of 
them both wild and tame, and many a man has there 
from ſix or eight hundred to a thouſand of theſe uſe- 
ful creatures which never come under cover: they 
follow him wherever he is pleaſed to ramble, and 
when they are put to a ſledge, tranſport his goods 
from one place to another. They provide for them- 
ſelves, and live chiefly on moſs, and on the buds 
and leaves of trees. They ſupport themſelves on 
very little nouriſhment, and are neat, clean, and en- 
tertaining creatures. 

It is remarkable, that when the rein- deer ſheds his 
horns, and others riſe in their ſtead, they appear at 
Arſt covered with a ſkin; and till they are of a finger's 
length, are fo ſoft, that they may be cut with a knife 
like a ſauſage, and are delicate eating even raw ; 
therefore the huntſmen, when far out in the country, 
and pinched for want of food, eat them, and find thar 
they ſatisfy both their hunger and thirſt. When the 
horn grows bigger, there breeds within the ſkin a 
worm which eats away the root. The rein-deer has 
over his eye-lids a kind of ſkin, through which he 
Pech, when otherwiſe, in the hard ſnows, he would 

e obliged to ſhut his eye entirely. 

The hurtful beaſts are the bears and wolves already 
mentioned; the lynx; vaſt numbers of white, red, 
and black foxes; and the glutton, a creature which 
few other countries know any otherwiſe than by 
report. This animal receives its name from its vora- 
cious appetite z it in ſize and ſhape has ſome reſem- 
blance 
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blance to a long · bodied dog, with thick legs, ſharp 
claws and teeth; his colour is black, variegated with 
brown and yellowiſh ſtreaks. He has the boldneſs 
to attack every beaſt he can poſſibly conquer, and if 
he finds a carcaſe fix times as big as himfelf, he does 
not leave off eating as long as there is a mouthful 
left: when thus gorged, he preſſes and fqueezes 
himſelf between two trees that ſtand near together, 
and thus empties himſelf of what he has not time to 
digeſt. As his ſkin ſhines like damaſk, and is cover- 
ed with ſoft hair, it is very precious ; it is therefore 
well worth the huntſman's while to kill him without 
wounding the ſkin, which is done by ſhooting him 
with a bow, and blunt arrows. 4 
The marten is alfo hunted on account of its ſkin, 
as is likewiſe the ſquirrel and the ermine; both of 
which are therefore ſhot with blunt arrows: I am in 
doubt whether the ermine be different in kind from 
the Daniſh weaſel: its valuable ſkin is of a beautiful 
white, and it has a black ſpot on the tail. The er- 
mines run after mice like cats, and drag away what 
they catch, particularly eggs, which are their niceſt 
delicacy. Here alſo are caſtors, badgers, otters, and 
hedgehogs. 
Among the mice, ſome are thought poiſonous, and 
others are remarkable for, their being white, and their 
having red eyes. But the moſt pernicious vermin is 
a little animal, called the læmus or lemming, which 
is between the ſize of a rat and a mouſe; the tail is 
ſhort, and turned up at the end, and the legs are alſo 
ſo ſhort that they ſcarce keep the belly from the 
ground. They have very ſhort hair, and are of dif- 
ferent colours, particularly black, with yellow and 
brown in ſtreaks, and ſome in ſpots. About once or 
twice in every twenty years, they aſſemble from their 
ſecret abodes in prodigious numbers, like the meſſen- 
gers of heaven to puniſh the neighbouring inha- 
bitants. They proceed from Kolens rock, which 
diyides the Nordland manor from Sweden, and i 
N | hel 
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held to be their peculiar and native place; marching 
in vaſt multitudes through Nordland and Finmark to 
the weſtern ocean; and other bodies of them through 
Swediſh Lapmark to the Sinus Bothnicus, devouring 
all the graſs and vegetables in their way. They do 
this in à direct line, and going ſtraight forward pro- 
ceed into the rivers of the ſea; thus if they meet with 
a boat on any freſh water river, they run in at one end 


or ſide, and out again at the other, in order to keep 


their courſe. They carry their young with them on 
their backs, or in their mouths; and if they meet 
with peaſants who come to oppoſe them, they will 
ſtand undaunted, and bark at them like dogs. This 


evil is, however, of no long duration; for on en- 


tering the ſea, they ſwim as long as they are able, 
and then are drowned ; if they are ſtopped in their 
courſe, fo that they cannot reach the ſea, they are 
killed by the froſts of winter, and if they eſcape, 
moſt of them die as ſoon as they eat the new graſs. 
As to the reptiles, there are neither land ſnakes nor 
toads beyond the temperate zone; and even thoſe 
ſnakes on the extremities of the temperate climate, 
are leſs poiſonous than in more ſouthern countries: 
lizards are here of various colours, as brown, green, 
and ſtriped. Thoſe that are green are found in the 
fields, and the others in the cracks and holes of 


Among the fowls are moſt of thoſe ſeen in the 
reſt of Europe, and ſome of them pecuhar to this 
country: of thoſe that are in a manner peculiar to this 
country is the francolin, an excellent land bird, which 
ſerves the Norwegians inſtead of the pheaſant; its 
fleſh being white, firm, and of a delicious taſte. 
The black cap is almoſt as ſmall as the wren; the 
body is black and yellow, it 1s white under the belly, 
and the top of the head is black. Theſe birds keep 
near the houſes, and are ſuch lovers of meat, that the 
farmers can hardly keep them from it, and therefore 
catch them like mice in a trap. WE 
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In ſhort, there are here ſuch incredible numbers 
of ſea and land fowl near the rocks on the ſea-ſhore, 
that they ſometimes obſcure the ſight of the heavens 
for many miles out at ſea, ſo that one would j imagine 
all the fowl in the univerſe were gxhered together, ju in 
one flock. 

Norway is allo as s plentifully ſupplied with iſh as 
any country in the world. 

Hitherto the biſhop; has deſcribed only ſuch ani- 
mals as we may eaſily credit the exiſtence of; but he 
now proceeds to the mention of ſome which will per- 
haps appear rather apocryphal: however, the rela- 
tion will not be unentertaining; and the biſhop does 
not dehver the deſcriptions from his'own knowlege.— 

The hav-manden and hav- fruen, the mer- man and 
mer-maid, are ſaid to be often ſeen in the North Sea. 
In the dioceſe of Bergen, and manor of Nordland, 7 
are ſeveral hundred perſons of credit and reputation, 
who affirm, with the ſtrongeſt aſſurance, that they 
have ſeen this creature ſometimes at a diſtance, and 
at other times cloſe to their boats erect, and formed 
like a human creature down to the middle; the reſt 
they could not ſee. Our author has examined ſeveral 
of the witneſſes with all poſſible precaution, and found 
them agree invariably with the deſcription publiſhed 
by Jablonſky and Kircher. He brings an evidence 
who had ſeen one out of the water, and handled it, 
viz. the reverend Mr. Peter Angel, miniſter. at Sund- 
moer, living when this hiſtory was wrote, and who 
declares, that in 1719, being then twenty years old, 
himſelf and ſeveral other inhabitants ſaw a mer-man, 
dead, on a point of land, with ſeveral ſea-animals. 
Its length was three fathoms, its colour grey, the 
lower part like a fiſh, with a porpoiſe's tail. The 
face reſembled a man's; the noſe flat and preſſed 
down to the face, in which the noſtrils were very 
viſible. The breaſt was near the head; the arms, 
which ſeemed to hang by the ſide, were joined by a 
thin membrane; and the hands, to appearance, were 
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like the paws of a ſea-calf. Mr. Strom, another 
clergyman, relates that a mer-man and a fea-calf were 
both found dead on a rock, all bloody; from whence 
it was conjectured they had killed each other. Mr. 
Randulf, rector of the place, endeavoured to preſerve 
the mer- man; but the peaſants had unluckily cut 
both to pieces for the fat. In regard to ſize they dif- 
fer remarkably, according to the fiſnermen, from 
chat called mar-male, or mar- meœte, (the different 
ſexes) which our author calls a well known ſea- ani- 
mal, and thinks it may be a dwarf of the ſame ſpe- 
cies. This is often caught on hooks, of different 
ſizes, from that of a child of one year old to three; 
and the biſhop thinks, till it is further enquired into, 
it may be ſuppoſed, though he does not affirm it to 


be, the infant of the former. But the ſtrongeſt and 


lateſt proof of the mer-man's exiſtence happened in 
Denmark. On September 20, 1723, three ferrymen, 
viz. Peter Gunnerſen, Nicholas Jenſen, and Jappe 

enſen, were, by his majeſty's orders, examined upon 
oath before Fred. Van Gram, privy-counſellor, and 
depoſed in ſubſtance, that two months before, being 


towing a ſhip arrived from the Baltic, at the diſtance 


of a quarter of a Norway mile, they rowed up to 
ſomething floating like a dead body. When they 
came within ſeven or eight fathoms, it appeared as 
at firſt; for it had not ſtirred, but ſunk at that in- 


ſtant, and came up again immediately almoſt at the 


ſame place. Frighted at this, they lay ſtill, and let- 
ting the boat float, the monſter, by the help of the 
current, came {till nearer to them. He turned his 


face, and ſtared at the men, which gave them a good 


opportunity of examining him narrowly. He re- 
mained in the ſame place for half a quarter of an 
hour, and was ſeen above the water down to his 
breaſt. At laſt, apprehending ſome danger, they 
began to retire ; on which he blew up his cheeks, 
made a kind of roaring noiſe, and dived without 


rjling any more. He appeared to them like a ſtrong- 


limbed, 
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limbed, broad-ſhouldered old man, his head ſmall in 
proportion, with ſhort curled black hair, with a black 
beard ; his eyes deep in his head, his ſkin coarſe, and 
very hairy. Gunnerſen added, (which the others did 
not obſerve) that about the body downward he was 
quite pointed like a fiſh; and depoſed, at the ſame 
time, that about twenty years before, he had ſeen 
near Culleor, a mer-maid with long hair and large 
: breaſts. The weather was fine and calm. That this 
examination was taken in the moſt regular and exact 
manner, is atteſted by Andrew Buſſæus. | 

The ſoe-ormen, or ſea-ſnake, is indeed an amazing 
and terrible ſea-monſter ; to procure credit to which, 
our author gives many general teſtimonies of its exiſt- 
ence, previous to the deſcription which muſt ſuppoſe 
it. He acknowleges it is ſeldom ſcen, even on the 
coaſt of Norway, though he ſuppoſes that the only 
place in Europe, or indeed in the known world, 
where this great peculiar ſea-ſnake is ſeen at all. He 
adds, that in all his enquiry about them, he has hardly 
ſpoke with any intelligent perſon, born in the manor 
of Norland, who was not able to give a pertinent 
anſwer concerning, and ſtrong aſſurances of, the ex- 
iſtence of this fiſh; and ſome of thoſe traders; com- 
ing yearly to Bergen, think it as ridiculous to queſ- 
tion its exiſtence, as that of an eel or cod. To give 

a ſtill more recent and authentic teſtimony of this 
monſter, which, at the ſame time, exhibits ſome de- 
{cription of it, we have that of captain Laurence de 
Ferry, a commander in the navy, who doubted of 
it, till he was convinced by ocular demonitration: 
His letter follows at length, and contains in fubſtance, 
that in a very calm, hot day in. Auguſt, 1746, Be- 
ing in his boat with eight rowers at Jule-neſs, and 
reading, he heard a noite among the men, and ob- 
ſerved the helms-man Keep off from the land. On 
enquiring the occaſion, he was informed a ſea-ſnake 
was before them. He ordered them to come up 
with it, which they did, though afraid. The fnake 
Vor. IV: OW „ Halle 
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paſſed by them, and they tacked to get nearer to it. 
As it ſwam faſter than they could row, the captain 
diſcharged a gun at it, on which the ſnake immedi- 
ately ſunk without riſing z and as the water about it 
appeared thick and red, and the diſtance was ſmall, 
the captain thinks it might be wounded. The head, 
which it held more than two feet above water, re- 
ſembled a horſe's ; it was grey, with a quite black, 
and very large mouth; had black eyes, and a long 
white mane, hanging from the neck to the ſurface of 


the water. Beſide the head and neck, they ſaw ſeven 


or eight folds of the ſnake, which were very thick, 
and, as far as they could gueſs, there was the diſtance 


of a fathom between each fold. To witneſs the truth 


of this, two of the rowers, Nicholas Pederſen Kop- 
per, and Nicholas Nicholſon Anglewigen, inhabitants 
of Bergen depoſed in court, in due form, before the 
king's chief advocate in Bergen, the recorder, and 
nine {worn burghers, on the 22d of February, 1751. 
A copy of the atteſtation, under their hands and 


ſeals, being granted by the recorder to Mr. Reutz, 


the procurator for capt. de Ferry, from whom the let- 
ter had been addrefled to him. phe: 
Though one, the biſhop proceeds, cannot have an 
opportunity of taking the exact dimenſions of this 
creature, yet all that have ſeen him are unanimous in 
affirming, as well as they can judge at a diſtance, it 
appears to be 600 Engliſh feet long; that it lies on 
the ſurface of the water (when it is very calm) in ma- 
ny folds, and that there are, in a line with the head, 
ſome {mall parts of the back to be ſeen above the 
water, when he moves or bends. Theſe at a diſtance 
appear like ſo many hogſheads floating, with a conſi- 
derable diſtance between each. Five and twenty 
folds are the greateſt number which are well atteſted. 
The torehead 1s broad and high. The whole animal 
is of a dark-brown colour, but variegated with light 
ſtreaks or ſpots, that ſhine like tortoiſe-ſnell. The 
eyes are ſaid to be very large, bluiſh, and to reſemble 
ISA - a couple 


a couple of bright pewter-plates. The ſpecies in the 
Norwegian ſea does not ſpout up the water like a, 
whale, but puts it by its motion, into a great agita- 
tion, and makes it run like the current of a mill. The 
ſkin of it is as ſmooth as glaſs, without the leaſt 
wrinkle, except about the neck, from whence the 
mane ariſes.* Thar there is another monſtrous kind 
of ſea-inake, and particularly about Greenland, ap- 
pears in ſome paſſages cited by the biſhop ; but par- 
ticularly by an extract from the reverend Mr. Egede's 
Journal, who was appointed to the miſſion there, and 
who affirms, * That on the 6th of July, 1734, there 
appeared a very large and frightful ſea-monſter, which 
raiſed itſelf ſo high out of the water, that its head 
reached above the main-top. It had a long ſharp 
ſnout, ſpouted water like a whale, and had very broad 
paws. The body ſeemed to be covered with ſcales, 
the ſkin was uneven and wrinkled, and the lower part 

was formed like a ſnake. After ſome time it plun- 
ged backward into the water, and then turned its 
tail up above the ſurface, a whole ſhip-length from 
the head.“ A drawing of this monſter is annexed, 
with a three-maſted veſſel near it, doubtleſs to give 
ſome idea of its amazing proportion. Mr. Egede 
adds, that the body was as thick and big as the ſhip 
he failed in, whoſe tonnage, however, he does not 
ſpecify : but Mr. Bing, another miſſionary, who took 
the drawing, affirmed the eyes were red, and like 
burning fire. The reader will find a conſiderable di- 
verſity between this and the former ſea-ſerpent. The 
biſhop mentions the opinion of Bernſen, in his Ac- 
count of Norway, and the accounts of ſome traders 
informing that it ſnapped a ſingle man out of a boat, 
and has funk even a veſſel of ſome hundred tons bur- 
then, by throwing itſelf acroſs it. The fiſhermen, 
when they cannot row away into ſhallow water from 
him, row againſt ſome of the folds above water, or 
throw any ſcuttle ſo as to touch him, on which he 


generally dives, or takes another courſe. If they 
H 2 imagine 
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imagine themſelves purſued by it, they tack their 
boat ſo, that the ſnake muſt face the ſun in his pur- 
ſuit, which his eyes cannot bear; beſide, the leaſt 
wind is ſaid to drive him to the bottom. July and 
Auguſt are the only months in which he riſes to the 
ſurface; at which time his excrements (the ſtench of 
which is thought poiſonous) have been ſeen floating 
on the water like a fat ſlime. 

But a much greater, and indeed the moſt enormous 
animal that has ever been mentioned, with expectation 
of gaining a ſerious aſſent, is the KRAKExN, as we are 
told it is named by way of eminence; whence it pro- 
bably ſignifies the Creature. By others it is called 
Crabben, from its ſuppoſed reſemblance to a crab, 
being round, flat, and full of arms or branches. As 


this immane monller is likely to exerciſe the reader's 


faith and imagination ſtil] more than the ſea- ſerpent, 
we could wiſh the evidence of it had been at leaſt as 


particular and cogent, which is not altogether the 


caſe. Now as a full grown Kraken has never been 
ſeen in all its parts and dimenſions, an accurate ſur- 
vey of which muſt employ ſome time, and not a little 
motion, it is impoſſible to give a compleat deſcrip- 
tion of one. Nevertheleſs we ſhall ſubmit the pro- 
bability of its exiſtence on the beſt information our 
author could collect, which ſeems to have fixed his 
own belief of it. 

Our fiſhermen,” ſays the author, © unanimouſly 
and invariably affirm, that when they are ſeveral miles 
from the land, particularly in the hot ſummer days, 
and by their diſtance, and the bearings of ſome points 


of land, expect from eighty to a hundred fathoms 


depth, and do not find but from twenty to thirty ; 
and more eſpecially if they find a more than uſual 
plenty of cod and ling, they judge that the Kraken 
is at the bottom: but if they find by their lines, that 
the water in the ſame place ſtill ſhallows on them, 
they know he is riſing to the ſurface, and row off with 
the greateſt expedition, till they come into * uſual 

ound- 
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ſoundings of the place; when, lying on their oars, 
in a few minutes the monſter emerges, and ſnews 
himſelf manifeſtly, though his whole body does not 
appear. Its back, or upper part, which. ſeems an 
Engliſh mile and an half in circumference, (ſome have 
affirmed more) looks at firſt like a number of ſmall 
iſlands, ſurrounded with ſomething that floats like 
ſea-weeds. At laſt ſeveral bright points or horns ap- 
pear, which grow thicker the higher they emerge, 
and ſometimes ſtand up as high and large as the 
maſts of middle- ſized veſſels. In a ſhort time it 
flowly ſinks, which is thought as dangerous as its 
riſing, as it cauſes ſuch a fwell and whirlpool as draws 
every thing down with it, like that of Maleſtrom'. 
The biſhop juſtly regrets the omiſſion of, probably, 
the only opportunity that ever has, or may be pre- 
ſented, of ſurveying it alive, or ſeeing it entire when 
dead. This, he informs us, once did preſent, on 
the credit of the reverend Mr. Friis, miniſter at Nord- 
land, and vicar of the college for promoting Chriſ- 
tian knowlege ; who informed him, that in 1680, a 
Kraken came into the waters that run between the 
rocks and cliffs near Alſtahoug ; where, in turning 
about, ſome of its long horns caught hold of ſome 
adjoining trees, which it might have ealily torn up; 
but that it was alſo entangled in ſome clifts of the 
rocks, whence it could not extricate itſelf, but pu- 
trified on the ſpot. Our author has heard of no per- 
fon deſtroyed by this monſter, but relates a report of 
the danger of two fiſhermen, who came upon a part 
of the water full of the creature's thick ſlimy ex- 
crements which he voids for ſome months, as he 
feeds for ſome other: they immediately ſtrove to 
row off, but were not quick enough in turning to 
ſave the boat from one of the Kraken's horns, which 
ſo cruſhed the head of it, that it was with difficulty 
they ſaved their lives on the wreck, though the wea- 
ther was perfectly calm, the monſter never appear- 


ing at other times. His excrement is ſaid to be 
A attractive 
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attractive of other fiſh, on which he feeds ; which 
property was probably neceſſary, by reaſon of his ſlow 
unwieldy motion, to his ſubſiſtence : as this low mo- 
tion again may be neceſſary to the ſecurity of ſhips 
of the greateſt force and burthen, who mult be over- 
whelmed on rencountering ſuch an immenſe animal, 
if his velocity was equal to his weight: the Norwe- 
glans ſuppoſing, that it his arms, (on which he moves, 
and with which he takes his food) were to lay hold 
of the largeſt man of war, they would pull it down 
to the bottom, 

In confirmation of the reality of this animal, the 
biſhop cites - Debes's deſcriptton of Faroe, for the ex- 
iſtence of certain iſlands, which ſuddenly appear, and 
as ſuddenly vaniſh. © Many ſea-faring people, he adds, 
give accounts of ſuch, particularly in the North Sea, 
which their ſuperſtition has either attributed to the 
deluſion of the devil, or conſidered as inhabited by 
evil ſpirits.” But the biſhop ſuppoſes ſuch miſtaken 
iſlands to be nothing but the Kraken, called by ſome 
the Soe trolden, or dea miſchief: in which opinion he 
was greatly confirmed by the following quotation of 
Dr. Hierne, a learned Swede, from baron Grippen- 
hielm; and which is certainly a very remarkable paſ- 
ſage: viz. Among the rocks about Stockholm there 
is ſometimes ſeen a track of land, which at other 
times diſappears and is ſeen again in another place. 
Purzus bas placed it as an iſland in his map. The 
peaſants, who call it Gummars- ore, ſay that it is not 
always ſeen, and that it lies out in the open ſea, but 
I could nevei find it. On Sunday when I was out 
amongſt the rocks, ſounding the coaſts, it happened 
that, in one place, I ſaw ſomething like three points 
of land in the ſea, which ſurpriſed me a little, and 
thought I had inadvertently paſſed them over be- 
fore. Upon this J called to a peaſant, to enquire 


for Gummars- ore; but when he came we could ſee 
nothing of it: upon which the peaſant ſaid, all was 
well, and that this prognoſticated a ſtorm, or a great 


quantity 
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quantity of fiſh.” ——To which. our author ſubjoins, 
Who cannot diſcover that this Gummars- ore, with 
its points, and prognoſtications of fiſh, was the Kra- 
ken, miſtaken by Buræus for an iſland, who ma 
keep himſelf about that ſpot where he riſes.“ He 
cloſes with affirming, he could add much more con- 
cerning this and other Norwegian monſters, whoſg 
exiſtence he does not take upon him to deny ; but 
that he does not chuſe, by a mixture of uncertain 
relations, to make ſuch accounts appear doubtful, as 
he believes to be true and well atteſted. | 

It muſt be confeſſed, indeed, that our natural pro- 
penſity to the marvellous, and the frequent profu- 
ſion of writers in gratifying this propenſity, does 
often render a certain regulation and continence of 
aſſent both prudent and delicate. This delicacy, 
however, is not without its proper limitations; and 
a competent enquirer will determine of every fur- 
priſing relation, by the force and conſiſtence of the 
evidence; by the harmony or diſcordance of the va- 
rious circumſtances reſpecting it; and by the analogy 
of the object related with leſs rare and aſtoniſhing 
appearances in nature. In the preſent inſtances, and 
particularly in that of the Kraken (not the moſt di- 
geſtible of them) after paying but a juſt reſpect to the 
moral character, the reverend function, and diligent 
inveſtigations of our author, we muſt admit the poſ- 
ſibility of its exiſtence, as it implies no contradiction: 
though it ſeems to encounter a general prepoſſeſſion 
of the whale's being the largeſt animal on our globe; 
and the eradication of any long prepoſſeſſion is at- 
tended with ſomething irklome to us. But were we 
to ſuppoſe a ſalmon, or a ſturgeon, the largeſt fiſh 
any number of perſons had ſeen or heard of, and the 
whale had diſcovered himſelf as feldom, and but in 

part, as the Kraken; it is eaſy to conceive, that the 
exiſtence of the whale had been as indigeſtible to 
ſuch perſons then, as that of the Kraken may be to 
others now. Some may incline to think, ſuch an ex- 
* | kenſive 
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tenſive monſter would encroach on the ſymmetry of 
nature, and be over-proportionate to the ſize of the 
globe itſelf : as a little retroſpection will inform us, 
that the breadth of what is ſeen of him, ſuppoſing 
him nearly round, muſt be full 2600 feet, (if more 
oval or crab-like, full 2000) and his thickneſs: which 
may rather be called altitude, at leaft 300; our au- 
thor declaring, he has choſen the leait circumference 
mentioned of the animal, for the greater certainty. 
Theſe dimenſions, nevertheleſs, we apprehend, will 
not argue concluſively againſt the exiſtence of the 
animal, though conſiderably againſt a numerous in- 
crea'e or propagation of it. In fa&, the great fcar- 
city of the Kraken, his confinement to the North 
Sea, and perhaps to equal latitudes in the South ; 
the ſmall number propagated by the whale, who is 
viviparous ; and by the largeſt land animals, of whom 
the elephant is ſaid to go near two years with young, 
all induce us to conclude from analogy, that this 
creature is not numerous. This coincides with a 
paſſage in a manuſcript aſcribed to Svere, king of 
Norway, as it is cited by Ol. Wormius in his Mu- 
izum, p. 280, in Latin, which we ſhall exactly tranſ- 
late. * There remains one kind, which they call 
Hatgufe, whoſe magnitude 1s unknown, as 1t is 
© ſeldotn ſeen. Thoſe who affirm they have ſeen its 
body, declare it is more like an iſland than a beaſt, 
and that its carcaſe was never found ; whence ſome 
imagine, there are but two of the kind in nature.” 
Whether the vaniſhing iſland Lemair, of which cap- 
tain Rodney went in ſearch, was a Kraken, we ſub- 
mit to the fancy of our readers. In fine, if the ex- 
iſtence of the creature is admitted, it will ſeem a 
fair inference, that he is the ſcarceſt as well as largeſt 
in our world. But to return to our author, 

The inhabitents of the mountains, in Norway, do 
the work of horſes, for nine ſucceſſive hours, ſing- 
ing all the time ; and throw themſelves every half hour 
on the now, though in a profuſe ſweat, fuck ing it 
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to flake their thirſt, and without the leaft apprehen- 
ſion of a cold or fever. All the peaſants are, in ge- 
neral, handy and ingenious, having no tradeſmen 
among them, nor buying any things made up in the 
towns; as the farmers ſay, no boy can ever make a 
good man without being his 'own taylor, ſhoemaker, 
weaver, ſmith, carpenter, &c. &c. though without 
derogating from their ingenuity, it 1s moſt probable 
that neceflity is, in a great meaſure, the parent of it; 


as the produce of their ſoil would be unequal to the 


employment of ſuch a number of tradeſmen. They 
ſeem, however, to excel in carving with their toll- 
knive (a broad ſhort one) ſome of the greateſt artifi- 
cial curioſities in the royal muſeum, conſiſting of 


their carvings in wood. They do not fall ſhort of the 


French in politeneſs, whom he thinks them to re- 
ſemble moſt of any people ; their peaſants being po- 
liter than the Daniſh burghers. Their character for 
valour appears not ill founded, on the ſettlement 
their progenitors forced in France, from whence many 
of their poſterity came over into England with Wil- 
liam, ſtiled the Conqueror: but the mountaineers, 
from the difficulties and dangers of their country, and 
from the cuſtom of bearing arms very early, to defend 
themſelves againſt beaſts of prey, have ſome advantage 
on this point. Quarrelſomeneſs and brutality, how- 
ever, reſult from this quality among them; the peaſants 
have buckled themſelves together by the belts, and 
fought with their ſhort knives till one was mortally 
wounded : ſo that, till the middle of the laſt century, 
fays our author, when a peaſant's family was invited 
to a wedding, the wife generally took her huſband's. 
ſhroud with her. 

The farmers do not uſe rye in their bread but at 
weddings and entertainments, oats being their gene- 
ral corn; and in a ſcarcity of grain they add a little 
oatmeal to a greater quantity of the bark of fir pow- 
dered, which makes a bitteriſh and lefs nutritive bread; 
but which, however, they accuſtom themſelves to in 


plentiful 
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plentiful ſeaſons, to be prepared againſt a time of 
ſcarcity. Indeed, in 1743, and 744, they improved 
their bread by ſubſtiruting elm bark, which was bet- 
ter taſted. In parts where there were great fiſheries, 
they attempted to mix cod-roes with oatmeal ; but 
this gave ſome the bloody-flux. It ſeems odd, that 
they chuſe to let their fiſh ſour before they ſalt it. 
They make a ſtock of ſtrong ale againſt Chriſtmas, 
chriſtenings, &c. but at other times regale on Mun- 
gat, a very bad ſmall beer, milk, and water, or wa- 
ter and ſour whey. They are great lovers of tobacco, 
expending annually ſeveral thouſand dollars in It, 
which makes our author, as a patriot, wiſh for its 
perfect production there; ſnuff they properly enough 
call Næſe-meel. 

Their houſes are commonly built of whole trunks 
of pine and fir-trees, chopped ſo as to make them 
lie cloſe, and joined by mortiſes. They are covered 
firſt with birch-bark, and over that three or four 
inches thick with turf, wherein ſervice- trees and good 
graſs grows, whence many a farmer mows a pretty 
load of hay from the top of his houſe. They are 
often let to three, four, or five families; and have a 
Staubaret for all their proviſions at a. diſtance, for 
fear of fire. Even the rich farmers have ſeldom any 
windows, but a ſky-light, called Liur, at top of the 
houſe, over which they place the midriff of ſome 
animal, in a frame, to keep out the rain. The mem- 
brane is ſtrong and tranſparent as a bladder; it is 
called Siaa, and lifted. on or off with a pole; which 
pole, every perſon coming on important buſineſs, 
and eſpecially on- courtſhip, muſt touch before they 
utter a word. The ſmoak paſſes through the Liur; 
and kings, till the eleventh century, lived in ſuch 
houſes. The maſter of the houſe, with all his polite- 
neſs, always fits at the upper end of the table on the 
Hoy-Sædet, [high ſeat] where he has a little cup- 
board to lock up his valuable things. They burn 
the roots of thoſe fir-trees that have been cut down 

ſeveral 
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ſeveral years, for tar. As a great part of their liveli- 
hood is obtained from the water, many ſpend half 
their time on that element, and die in it; and though 
their bodies are ſeldom found, they have a funeral 
ceremony and ſermon, called Gravfzſtelſe. . A mini- 
ſter at Karſund affirmed, that during fifty years of his 
reſidence, there had not died above ten grown men 
on ſhore; and at Chriſtianſand, they ſay, moſt of the 
women have had five or ſix huſbands. 

The lakes and rivers furniſh the people with plenty 
of freſh water fiſh, and the mountains with game. 
For their winter ſtock they kill cows, ſheep, and 
goats; part of which they pickle and ſmoak, and 

ome of it they cut in thin ſlices, ſprinkle it with falt, 


and then dry it in the wind, and eat it like hung beef. 


They are fond of brandy, and of ſmoaking and chew- 
ing tobacco. 

The Norwegians who live in towns have nothing 
remarkable in their dreſs; but the peaſants do not 
trouble themſelves about faſhions. Thoſe called 
ſtrile-farmers have their breeches and ſtockings of 
one piece. They have a wide looſe jacket, made of 
a coarſe woollen cloth; as are alſo their waiſtcoats; 
and thoſe who would appear fine, have the ſeams co- 
vered with cloth of a different colour. The peaſants 
of one pariſh are remarkable for wearing black cloaths 
edged with red ; another for wearing all black ; the 
dreſs of another pariſh is white edged with black; 
others wear black and yellow; and thus the inhabi- 
tants of almoſt every pariſh vary in the colour of their 
cloaths. They wear a flapped hat, or a little brown, 
grey, or black cap, made quite round, and the ſeams 
ornamented with black ribbons. They have ſhoes 
of a peculiar conſtruction, without heels, conſiſting 
of two pieces; the upper leather ſits cloſe to the foot, 
to which the ſole is joined by a great many plaits and 
folds. When they travel, and in the winter, they 


wear a ſort of half-boots which reach up to the calf _ 


of the leg, and are laced on one ſide; and when they 
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go on the rocks in the ſnow, they put on ſnow-ſhoes. 
But as theſe are troubleſome when they go a great 
way to travel, they put on ſkates as broad as the foot, 
bur ſix or eight feet long, and pointed before; they 
are covered underneath with ſeal-ſkin, ſo that the 
ſmooth grain of the hair turns backward to the heel. 
With theſe ſnow ſkates they ſlide about on the ſnow 
as well as they can upon the ice, and faſter than any 
horſe. _ | 55 
The peaſant never wears a neckcloth, or any thing 
of that kind, except when he is dreſſed; for his neck 
and breaſt are always open, and he lets the ſnow beat 
into his boſom. On the contrary, he covers his 
veins, binding a woollen fillet round his vriſts. 
About their body they wear a broad leather belt, 
ornamented with convex braſs plates; to this hangs 
a braſs chain, which holds their large knife, gimblet, 
and other tackle. 

The women at church, and in genteel aſſemblies, 
dreſs themſelves in jackets laced cloſe; and have lea- 
ther girdles, with filver ornaments about them. 
They alſo wear a ſilver chain three or four times 
round the neck, with a gilt medal hanging at the 
end of it. Their handkerchiefs and caps are almoſt 
covered with ſmall filver, braſs, and tin plates, but- 
tons, and large rings, ſuch as they wear on their fin- 
gers, to which they hang again a parcel of ſmall ones, 
which make a gingling noiſe when they move. A 
maiden-bride has her hair platted, and hung as full 
as poſſible with ſuch kind of trinkets, as alſo her 
cloaths. | | - 

The peaſants are buſied in eutting wood, felling 
and floating of timber, burning charcoal, and extract- 
ing of tar. Great numbers are employed in the mines, 
and at the furnaces and ſtamping mills ; and allo in 
navigation and fiſhing, beſide hunting and ſhooting , 
for every body is at liberty to purſue the game, ef- 
pecially in the mountains, and on the heaths and 
commons, where every peafant may make ufe of 
what arms he pleaſes. 


The 
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The catching of birds afford ſome of the inha- 
bitants a very good maintenance: but it is impoſſible 
to give a juſt idea of the fatigue and danger with 
which the people ſearch for the birds in the high and 
ſteep rocks, many of which are above 200 fathoms 
perpendicular. Theſe people, who are called bird- 
men, have two methods of catching them: they ei- 
ther climb up theſe perpendicular rocks, or are let 
down from the top by a ſtrong and thick rope: when 
they climb up they have a large pole of eleven or twelve 
ells in length, with an iron hook at the end. They 
who are underneath in a boat, or ſtand on a cliff, faſ- 
ten this hook to the waiſtband of the man's breeches 

Who climbs, by which means they help him up to 
the higheſt projection he can reach, and fix his feet 
upon. They then help up another to the ſame place, 
and when they are both up, give each his bird-pole, 
and a long rope which they tie at each end round 
their waiſts. The one then climbs up as high as he 
can, and where it is difficult, the other, by putting 
his pole under his breech, puſhes him up till he gets 
to a good ſtanding-place: the uppermoſt of the two 
then helps the other up to him with the rope; and 
thus they proceed till they get to the part where the 
birds build, and there they ſearch for them. As 
they have many dangerous places yet to climb, one 
always ſeeks a convenient place to ſtand ſure, and be 
able to hold himſelf faſt, while the other is climbing 
about. If the latter ſhould happen to flip, he 18 
held up by the other who ſtands firm; and when he 

has got ſafe by thoſe dangerous places, he fixes him- 
ſelf in the ſame manner, that he may aſſiſt the other 

to come ſafe to him: and then they clamber about 
after birds where they pleaſe. But accidents ſome- 
times happen; for if the one does not ſtand firm, or 

is not ſtrong enough to ſupport the other when he 
ſlips, they both fall and are killed; and thus ſome 
periſn every year. | | 

When they thus reach the places that are ſeldom 
viſited, they find the birds ſo tame that they may 
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take them with their hands; for they are loth to leave 
their young ; but where they are wild, they either 
throw a net over them in the rock, or entangle thoſe 
that are flying with a net fixed to the end of their 
poles. Thus they catch vaſt numbers of fowls, and 
the boat keeping underneath them, they throw the 
dead birds into it, and ſoon fill the veſſel. When 
the weather is tolerably good, and there is a great 
deal of game, the birdmen will continue eight days 
together on the rocks; for there are here and there 
holes in which they can ſecurely take their repoſe : 
they draw up proviſions with lines, and boats are kept 
coming and going to take away the game. | 
On the other hand, many rocks being ſo ſteep, and 
dangerous that they cannot poſſibly climb up them, 
they are then let down from above ; when they have 
a ſtrong rope eighty or an hundred fathoms long. One 
end of it the birdman faſtens about his waiſt, and 
then drawing it between his legs, ſo that he can fit 
on it, he 1s let down with his bird pole in his hand, 
by ſix men at the top, who let the rope fink by de- 
grees, but lay a piece of timber on the edge of the 
rock for it to ſide on, to prevent its being torn to 
pieces by the ſharp edge of the ſtones. Another line 
is faſtened round the man's waiſt, which he pulls to 
give ſigns when he would have them pull him up, 
let him lower, or keep him where he is. He is in 
great danger of the ſtones looſening by the rope, and 
falling upon him; he therefore wears a thick furred 
cap well lined, which ſecures him from the blows he 
may receive from ſmall ſtones ; but if large ones fall, 
he is in the greateſt hazard of loſing his life. Thus 
do theſe poor men often expoſe themſelves to the moſt 
imminent danger, merely to get a ſubſiſtence for their 
families. There are ſome indeed who ſay there is no 
great hazard in it, after they are accuſtomed to it; 
but at firſt the rope turns round with them, till their 
heads are giddy, and they can do nothing to ſave 
_ themſelves. Thoſe who have learnt the art make a 
Play 
1 
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play of it; they put their feet againſt the rock, throw 
themſelves ſeveral fathoms out, and puſh themſelves 
into what place they pleaſe. They even keep them- 
ſelves out on the line in the air, and catch with their 
poles numbers of birds flying out and into their holes, 
The greateſt art 1s required in throwing themſelves 
out, ſo as to ſwing under the projection of a rock 
where the birds gather together: here they fix their 
feet, looſen themſelves from the rope, which they 
faſten to a ſtone, to prevent its ſwinging out of their 
reach, and then the man climbs about and catches 
the birds, either with his hands or his pole; and when 


he has killed as many as he thinks proper, he ties 
them together, faſtens them to the ſmall line, and 


by a pull gives a ſign for thoſe above to draw them 
up. In this manner he works all day, and when he 
wants to go up, be gives a ſign to be drawn up, ar 
elſe works himſelf up with his belt full of birds. 

When there are not people enough to hold the 
rope, the birdman fixes a polt in the ground, faſtens 
his rope to it, and ſlides down without any help, to 
work as before. There are in ſome places ſteep cliffs, 


of a prodigious ſize, lying under the land, and yet 


more than a hundred fathoms above the water, which 
are likewiſe very difficult to be got at. Down theſe 
cliffs they help one another in the above manner, and 
taking a ſtrong rope with them, faſten it here and 
there in the cliff, where they can, and leave it all 
the ſummer: upon this they will run up and down, 
and take the birds at pleaſure. It is impoſſible to de- 


ſcribe how frightful and dangerous this bird-catching 


appears to the beholders, from the vaſt height and 
exceſſive ſteepneſs of the rocks, many of which hang 
over the ſea: it ſeems impoſſible for men to enter the 
holes under theſe projections, or to walk 200 yards 
high on crags of rock where they can but juſt fix 
their toes. | | 

The birds being brought home, they eat ſome of 
them freſh, and ſome are hung up to dry for the winter 
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ſeaſon. Theſe birds afford the inhabitants a very good 
maintenance, partly from their feathers and down, 
which are gathered and ſent to foreign parth, and 


partly from their fleſh and eggs. 


A SUCCINCT ACCOUNT ; 
OF THE 
KINGDOM or SWEDEN, 


With reſpect to its CLiMaTE, PrRoDvce, IN- 
HABIT ANTS, and GOVERNMENT. 


Collected from the Writings of an Engl Miniſter 
relicing there. 


HE following remarks on Sweden were made 
by a miniſter who reſided there on the part of 
king William, in the reign of Charles XI. a man in 
all reſpects qualified for his miniſtry in that country; 
as having a ſolid underſtanding, great uprightneſs 
of heart, and a hearty deſire to ſerve both nations; 
The account furniſhed by a writer of ſuch character 
muſt, in every reſpect, be worthy peruſal; we ſhall 
ve it therefore nearly in his own words. 

The kingdom of Sweden and dukedom of Find- 
land have the Baltic Sea on the ſouth, the unpaſſable 
mountains of Norway on the weſt, Lapland on the 
north, and Muſcovy on the eaſt; being extended from 
56* to 69 of northern latitude and from 329 to 
55 in longitude. It is conſequently more than twice 
as big as the kingdom of France; but the abate- 
ments to be made for ſeas and lakes. ſome whereof 
are above eighty Engliſh miles long and twenty broad, 
as alſo for rocks, woods, heaths, and moraſſes, will 


reduce 
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reduce the habitable part to a very ſmall portion of 
the whole. The ſoil, in places capable of cultivating, 
is tolerably fruitful; though ſeldom above half a 
foot deep, and therefore more eaſily ploughed, as 
it frequently is by one maid and an ox, and is gene- 
rally beſt where there is leaſt of it; that is, in the 
little ſpaces betwixt the rocks. | | 

If the inhabitants were induſtrious above what ne- 
ceſſity forces them to, they might at leaſt have corn 
ſufficient of their own ; but as things are managed, 
they cannot ſubſiſt without great importations of all 
ſorts of grain from other parts of Germany adjacent 
to the Baltic Sea. And notwithſtanding theſe ſup- 
plies, the poorer ſort, in many places remote from 
traffic, are forced to grind the bark of trees to mix 
with their corn, and make bread, of which they have 
not always plenty. The cattle, as in all other north- 
ern countries, are generally of a very ſmall fize z 
neither can the breed be bettered by bringing in 
larger from abroad, which ſoon degenerate ; becauſe 
in ſummer the graſs is leſs nouriſhing than in the 
places from - whence they come, and in winter they 
are half ſtarved for want of fodder of all kinds, 
which often falls ſo very ſhort, that they are forced 
to unthatch their houſes, to keep a part of their 
cattle alive. Their ſheep bear a very coarſe wool; 
only fit to make cloathing for the peaſants. The 
horſes, eſpecially the fineſt, though ſmall, are hardy, 
vigorous, ſtrong, ſure-footed, and nimble trotters: 
which is of great uſe to them, becaule of the length 
of their winters, and their fitneſs for ſleds. 

The chief lakes in Sweden are the Vetter, the 
Wenner, and Waſter; the firſt in Oſtrogothia, re- 
markable for its foretelling of ſtorms, by a conti- 
nual thundering noiſe the day before, in that quarter 
whence they ariſe; as alſo for ſudden breaking of 
the ice on it, which ſometimes ſurpriſes travellers, 
and in half an hour becomes navigable z; for its great 
depth, in ſome places above 300 fathom, though no 
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part of the Baltic Sea exceeds fifty. The fecond is 
in Weſtrogothia, from which iſſues the river Elve, 
that falling down a rock near ſixty feet, paſſes by 
Gottenburgh. The third empties itſelf near Stock- 
holm, furniſhing one fide of the town with ireſh 
water, as the ſea does the other with ſalt. There 
are abundance of other lakes, whereof many, like 
ponds, have no vents, and are called in- ſeas; and 
not ill ſtored with variety of fiſh. | 

The north bottom or bay that ſeparates Sweden 
and Finland abounds with ſeals, of which a conſi- 
derable quantity of train-oil is made and exported z. 
and in the lakes in Finland are vaſt quantities of 
pike, which being taken are ſalted, dried, and fold: 
at very cheap rates. Theſe lakes are of great uſe 
for the conveyance of carriages, both in ſummer by 
boats, and by ſleds in winter; and among them, and: 
on the ſea-coaſts, are almoſt innumerable iſlands of 
different ſizes ; whereof there are, in Sweden, above 
fix thouſand that are inhabited : the reft are either 
bare rocks, or covered with wood. Gotland, Oland, 
and Aland, are iſles of large extent, one being ſixty 
miles long, and the other two little Jeſs : their woods 
and vaſt foreſts overſpread much of the country, 
and are, for the moſt part, of pines, fir, beech, 
birch, alder, Juniper, and ſome oak, eſpecially in 
the province of Bleaking. 

Of mines in Sweden: there is one of fitver, into 
which workmen are let down in baſkets to the firſt 
floor, which is one hundred and fifty fathoms under 
ground. The roof there is as high as a church, ſup- 
| ported by vaſt arches of ore. The next defcent is. 

by ladders and baſkets to the loweſt mine, above 
forty fathoms, where they now work. They have 
no records ſo antient as the firſt diſcovery either of 
this or the copper mines, which muſt needs have been 
the work of many ages. The ore ſeldom yields 
above four per cent. and requires great pains to re- 
fine it. They are alſo at the charge of a water mill 
to 
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to drain the mine, and bave the benefit of another 


that draws up the ore lt yearly produces about 


twenty thouſand. crowns of fine ſilver, of which the 


king. has the pre-emption, paying only one fourth 
leſs than the real value. | 

The copper mine 1s about eighty fathom deep, of 
great extent, bur ſubject to damage by the falling in 
of the roof; the occaſion of w ich falls is attributed 
to the throwing the earth and ſtones brought out 
upon the ground over the mine, by which the pillars 


become overcharged, and give way. 


The copper yearly made out of this mine amounts. 
to the value of about two hundred thouſand pounds, 
of which the king has a fourth part, not by way of 


pre-emption, but in kind; beſide that, upon the re- 
mainder, he has a cuſtom of twenty-five per cent. 
when it is exported unwrought. Lately a gentleman 
of Italy came to Sweden, with propoſals to make 
copper a ſhorter and cheaper way than has hitherto 
been practiſed, as to make that in four days which 
before required three weeks, and with one fifth part 
'of the charge, and with fewer hands. The bargain 
was made, and his reward agreed to be a hundred 
thouſand crowns; and the firſt proof he made ſuc- 
ceeded to admiration : but when he came to work in 
earneſt, and had got his new-invented ovens made to 
his mind; the miners, as he complained, picked out 
the very worſt ore, and were otherwiſe ſo envious and 
untractable that he failed of ſucceſs, and loſt his re- 
ward, and not without dificulty obtained leave to 
buy ore, and practiſe his invention at his own charge, 
as he now does. Iron mines and forges are in great 
numbers, eſpecially toward the mountainous parts, 


where they have the convenience of water-falls to- 


turn their mills. From theſe, beſide ſupplying the 
country, there is yearly exported iron, to the value 
of near three hundred thouſand pounds; but of late 
years the number of thoſe forges. has been fo much 
increaſed, that each endeavouring to underſell others, 
1 the 
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the price has been much lowered : and ſince the pro- 


hibition of foreign manufactures, in exchanging or 
which iron was plentifully taken off, it is grown ſo 
cheap, that it is found neceffary to lefſen the number 
of forges. 

The ſeaſons of the year, though regular in them- 
ſelves, do not altogether anſwer Thoſe of other cli- 
mates. As a French ambaſſador obſerved, who in 
raillery ſaid, there were in Sweden only nine months 
winter, and all the reſt was ſummer; for as winter 


commonly begins very ſoon, fo ſummer immediately 


ſucceeds it, and leaves little or no ſpace to be called 


ſpring. The productions of the earth therefore ought 


to be, as they are, more ſpeedy in their growth than 
in other parts; the reaſon of which ſeems to be, that 
the oil and ſulphur in the earth (as it appears by the 
trees and minerals it produces) being bound up all 


the winter, are then of a ſudden actuated by the heat 


of a warm ſun, which almoſt continually ſhines, and 
thereby makes amends for its ſhort ſtay, and brings 
to maturity the fruits proper for the climate: yet 
withal, its heat is ſo intenſe, that it often ſets the 
woods on fire, which ſometimes ſpreads itſelf many 
leagues, and can ſcarce be ſtopt till tt comes to ſome 
lake or very large plain. 

The fun at higheſt i is above the horizon of Stock- 
holm eighteen hours and an half, and for ſome weeks 
makes a continual day. In winter the days are pro- 
portionably ſhorter, the fun being up five hours and 
an half; which defect 1s fo well ſupplied by the 
moon, the whiteneſs of the ſnow, and the clearneſs 
of the ſky, that travelling by night is as uſual as by 


day; and journies begun in the evening are as fre- 


quent as in the morning. The want of the ſun's heat 
is repaired by ſtoves within doors, and warm furrs 
abroad ; inſtead of which the meaner ſort uſe ſheep- 
ſkins, and other the like defences, and are generally 
better provided with cloathing befitting their condi- 


tion, 
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tion, and the climate they live in, than the common 
people of any part of Europe. 

This country is divided into twenty-five provin- 
ces, each of which is governed by an officer called 
Landſhofding, whoſe authority comprehends that of 
lord lieutenant and ſheriff together, except where 
there 1s a general governor, as in Finland, or upon. 
the borders of Denmark and Norway, to whom the 
governor of each province is ſubordinate, and has 
thereby a more reſtrained authority. Theſe officers 
are placed by the king, and take an oath to keep 
the province for his majeſty and his heirs, to govern 
according to the laws of Sweden, and ſuch inſtruc- 
tions as they ſhall receive from his majeſty, and to 
quit the province whenever he ſhall call . thence. 
To them and their ſubordinate officers (who are all 
of the king's chuſing) the execution of judicial ſen- 
tences, the collection of the king's revenues, the care 
of foreſts, parks, and other crown lands, &c. is com- 
mitted. 

Of cities, thoſe of Stockholm, Gottenburgh, Cal- 
mar, and two or three more, may deſerve that name; 
the other corporations, which in all make not an 
hundred, ſcarce exceed ſome villages in England, 
They are all governed by burgomaſters and coun- 
ſellors, choſen by the king out of their own body, 
or at leaſt ſuch as are of the quality of burghers ; no 
gentleman accepting of theſe employments. Their 
offices and ſalaries are for life, or rather during their 
good behaviour. The privilege of cities are derived 
trom the king, and for the moſt part are owing 
to the wiſdom of Guſtavus Adolphus, the author 
of their beſt, and moſt regular conſtitutions at home, 
as well as of their glory abroad. 

The city of Stockholm lies in 59® 20' north lati- 
rude, and about 41 longitude. About three hun- 
dred years ago it was only a bare iſland, with two 
or three cottages for fiſhers ; but upon the 4 i 
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of a caſtle there, to ſtop the inroads of the Ruſſians, 
and the tranſlation of the court thither, it grew by 
degrees to ſurpaſs the other more antient citics: it 
is at preſent the metropolis of this kingdom, and 
is ſuppoſed to be as populous as Briſtol. The caſtle 
here, which is covered with copper, is a place of no 
ſtrength or beauty, but of great uſe, being a ſpacious 
building; that beſide entertaining the court, fur- 
niſnes room for moſt of the great offices. It lodges 
very few of the inferior officers and ſervants of the 
court; they, together with the foot guards, being 
quartered upon the burghers at their landlord's charge, 
for lodging, fire, and candle. The palace of che no- 
bility, which is the place of their aſſembly at the 
convention of eſtates, and the depoſitory of their pri- 
vileges, titles, and ſuch other records as concern their 
body, is a very ſtately pile; as is alſo the bank, built 
at the city's charge; which, together with ſeveral 
magnificent houſes "of the nobility, are covered with 
copper, and make a handiome proſpect. Moſt of 
the burghers houſes are built of brick, except in 
the ſuburbs, where they are of wood, and therefore 
expoſed to the danger of fire ; which commonly, when 
it gets to a head, deſtroys all before it in the quarter 
where it happens : to repair which misfortune, they 
ſometimes ſend the dimenſions of their houſes to Fin- 
land; where the walls and ſeveral ſeparations are built 
of pieces of timber laid one upon another, and joined 
at. the corners, and afterwards marked, taken down, 
and ſent by water to Stock holm, there to be ſet up 
and finiſhed, Theſe when they are kept in good re- 
air, will laſt thirty or forty years, and are warmer, 
cleaner, and more healthful than thoſe of either brick 
or ſtone. 
This ci y is in a manner the ſtaple of Sweden, to 
which moſt of the goods of their own growth, viz. 


iron, copper, wire, pitch, tar, maſts, deals, &c. are 


brought to be exported. The greateſt part of the 
commodities imported from abroad come into this 
port, 
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rt, where there is a haven capable of receiving a 
thouſand ſhips, and a bridge or key near an Eng- 
liſh mile long, to which the greater veſſels may lie 
with their broadſides. The only inconvemence is, 
that it is ten mules from the ſea, and the river very 
.crooked, and no tides. | 1 | 

The laws of Sweden were antiently as various as 
the provinces were numerous; each of which had 
ſtatutes and cuſtoms peculiar to itſelf, enacted, as oc- 
caſion required, by the Laghman-or governor of the 
province; who was choſen by the people, and inveſted 
with great authority, eſpecially while the king was 
elective; his ſuffrage concluding the province he go- 
verned. This variety was neceſſarily attended with 
great confuſion ; for remedy whereof, about fourſcore 
years ago, one body of laws was compiled for the 
direction of the whole kingdom: yet this collection 
is but an imperfect piece, and the laws ſo few, and 
conceived in ſuch general terms, that in moſt caſes 
they need the aſſiſtance of the civil law. After 
all, the final determination depends much upon the 
inclinations of the bench, which in a poor country, 
where ſalaries are ſmall, is often filled with ſuch as 
are of weak parts, and ſubject to corruption on very 
ſmall temptations. Wo | 

The ordinary charges , of law ſuits are no where 
more moderate than in Sweden; the greateſt burthen 
ariſing from a late conſtitution, that all declarations, 
acts and ſentences muſt be written upon ſealed paper. 
This is of different prices, from two-pence to ſeven 
ſhillings a ſheet, according to the quality of the cauſe ; 
the benefit of which accrues to the king, and is com- 
puted to bring in 3000 l. a year. Other charges are 
very few, every man being permitted (in criminal ac- 
tions compelled) to plead his own cauſe. Accord- 
ingly the practice of the law is below a gentleman, 
and rather the refuge than the choice of meaner per- 
ſons, who are very few in number, and for the moſt 
part very poor. The cuſtom of a jury of twelve men 
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is ſo antient in Sweden, that their writers pretend it 
had its original among them, and was thence derived 
to other nations: but at preſent it is diſuſed every 
where, except only in the lower courts in the coun- 
try, and there the jurymen are for life, and have 
{alaries. Titles to eſtates are rendered more ſecure, 
and leis ſubject to conteſts, by the regiſters that are 
kept of all ſales and alienations, as well as of other 
engagements of them; the purchaſer running the ha- 
zard of having an after-bargain take place of a for- 
mer. If he omit the recording of his tranſaction in 
the proper court in criminal matters where the fact is 
not very evident, or where the judges are not very fa- 
vourable, the defendant is admitted to purge himſelf 
by oath; to which is oftentimes added the oath of 
fix or twelve men, who are all vouchers of his inte- 
grity . Treaſon, murder, double adulteries, burn- 
ing of houfes, witchcraft, and the like heinous crimes, 
a e puniſhed with death, which is executed by hang- 
ing of men and beheading of women. To which 


burning alive or dead, quartering and hanging in 


chains is ſometimes added, according to the nature 
of the crime. Criminals of the nobility and gentry 


are generally ſhot to death. 


The puniſhment of ſtealing is of late, inſtead of 
death, changed into a perpetual ſlavery; the ·guilty 
party being condemned to work all his life for the 


king, in making fortifications or other drudgery: and 


always has a collar of iron about his neck, with a 
bow coming over his head, to which a bell is faſtened 
that rings as he goes along. Duels between gentle- 
men, if the one party be killed, are puniſhed by 
the ſurvivor's death, and a note of infamy upon the 


memory of both: if neither be killed, they are both 


condemned to a priſon with bread and water for two 


* A method like this is admitted in caſes of debt by our Engliſh _ 
law; as may be ſeen in our bocks, under the name of waging of 
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years; to which is added, a fine of one thouſand | 
crowns, or one year's impriſonment, and two thou- 
ſand crowns. Reparation of honour, in caſe of an 
affront, is referred to the reſpective national courts, 
where recantation and public begging of pardon 1s 
uſually inflicted. Eſtates, as well acquired as inhe- 
rited, deſcend to the children in equal portions, of 
which a ſon has two and a daughter one; nor is it in 
the power of the parents to alter this proportion, 
without the intervention of a judicial ſentence. In 
caſe of their children's diſobedience only, they may 
bequeath a tenth of their acquired poſſeſſions ro fach 
Child or other perſon as they will favour: where an 
aſtate deſcends incumbered with debts, the heir uſually 
takes two or three months time, as the law allows, 
to ſearch into the condition of the deceaſed's eſtate, 
and then either accepts the inheritance, or leaves it 
to the law, which in that caſe adminiſters. 

The nature of the climate, which 15 very healthful 
and dry, as well as ſharp, diſpoſes the natives to a 
very vigorous conſtitution ; and that confirmed by a 
hardy education, coarſe fare, and hard lodging, qua- 
lifies them to endure whatever uneaſy circumſtance 
befals them, better than thoſe who are born in a 
milder climate, and more indulgently bred. Bur, 
on the other ſide, it ſeems as if the ſeverity of the 
clime does, in a manner, cramp the faculties of their 
mind, which ſeldom are found endued with any emi- 
nent pregnancy of wit. eh 

Theſe diſpoſitions of body and mind qualify them 
more for a life of labour and fatigue than of art and 
curioſity z and the effect of it is viſible in all orders 
of men amongſt them. 

In point of learning, they, like their neighbours 
the Germans, are more given to tranſcribe and make 
collections, than to digeſt their own thoughts; and 
commonly proportion their ſtudies to their occaſtons. 
In matters of trade they rather undergo the drudgery, 
than dive into the myſtery either of commerce or ma- 

„„ nufactures, 
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nufactures, in Which they generally ſet up for maſters 
before half- taught; ſo that in all ſuch things as re- 
quire ingenuity, neatneſs, or dexterity, they are forced 
to be ſerved by ſtrangers. Their common ſoldiers are 
allowed to endure cold and hunger, long marches, 
and hard labour, to admiration: but they learn their 
duty very ſlowly, and are ſerviceable more by obe- 
dience to command, and ſtanding their ground, _ 
by any great forwardneſs to attack their enemy; 
addreſs, in executing their orders. Their — 
alſo are tolerably laborious when need compels them, 
but have little regard to neatneſs in their work, and 
are hardly brought to quit their old flow methods 
tor ſuch new inventions as are more dextrous and 
caſy. . 
The clergy are but moderately learned, and little 
acquainted . with diſputes about religion, as having 
no adverſaries to oppoſe. They affeci gravity, and 
wear long beards, are eſteemed for their hoſpitality, 
and have great authority among the common people. 
The peaſants, when ſober, are obſequious and re- 
ſpectful; but drink makes them mad and ungovern- 
able: moſt of them live in a very poor condition, 
are taught by neceſſity to practiſe feveral arts in a 
rude manner, as the making their ſhoes, cloaths, &c. 
and the ſeveral inſtruments of huſbandry, and other 
neceſſaries they canr.ot ſpare money to buy. And to 
keep them to this, as alſo to favour the cities, it is 
not permitted for more than one taylor, or other 
artiſan, to dwell] in the ſame pariſh, though it be 
ever ſo large; as many of them are above twenty 
miles in compaſs. In general, it may be faid of the 
whole nation, that they are a people very religious 
in their way, and frequenters of the church, emi- 
nently loyal and affected to monarchy ; grave even 
to formality ; ſober more out of neceſſity than tem- 
perance; apt to entertain ſuſpicions, and envy each 
other as well as ſtrangers; more inclined to pilfer- 
ing, and ſuch ſecret frauds, than to open violence, 
or 
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or robbing on highways; crimes as rarely commit- 
ted in this, as in any country whatever. a 

The reformation there, as in Denmark and Nor- 
way, began ſoon after the neighbouring parts of Ger- 
many had embraced Luther's tenets, and was eſta- 
bliſzed according to his platform. The tyranny of 
king Chriſtiern the Second, gave an opportunity 
to Guſtavus, the founder of the preſent royal fa- 
mily, to alter religion, and advance himſelf to the 
regal dignity ;. which till that time was elective, but 
was made hereditary to his family, in which it has 
ſince continued, | 

The church is governed by an archbiſhop, and ten 
biſhops, whoſe ſtudies are confined to their own em- 
ployments ; being never called to council but at the 
aſſembly of the ſtates, nor troubled with the admi- 
niſtration of ſecular affairs. Their revenues are very 
moderate. The archbiſhopric of Upſal is not worth 
four hundred pounds a year, and their brſhops are 
in proportion. Under them are ſeven or eight ſu- 
perintendants, who have all the power of biſhops, 
and over each ten churches 1s a provoſt, or rural 
dean, with ſome authority over the inferior clergy. 
They are all the ſons of peaſants or burghers, and 
can therefore content themſelves with their ſmall in- 
come, which, beſide more inconſiderable dues, ariſe 
from glebe lands, and one third of the tithes ; of 
which the other two thirds are annexed to the crown, 
to be employed in pious uſes : however, the cler 
have generally wherewithal to exerciſe hoſpitality, 
and are the conſtant refuge of poor travellers, eſpe- 
cially ſtrangers, who go from prieſt to prieſt, as elſe- 
where from conſtable to conſtable. 

The government and revenue of Sweden are like 
thoſe of other places, ſubject to ſo many and fo great 
changes, that one would imagine our author's ac- 
count ſhould, at this diſtance of time, be almoft 
out of date: but there is one advantage attends 
whatever has the appearance of a parliament, whgch 
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is, that how much ſoever it may fink and be de- 
preſſed by fraud or force, under certain conjunctures, 
it has nevertheleſs ſtrength to riſe again in more fa- 
vourable ſeaſons, and even to recover all that it has 
tot. In our author's time the ſtates of Sweden were 
but znitruments of the king's authority; and only 
met to ſanctify ſuch acts of power as the crown did 
not care to take upon itſelf. At this day things have 
quite changed their face; the kings of Sweden have 
wholly loſt their abſolute power, which remains 
where it ought to remain, in the repreſentatives of 
the nobility, clergy, and the people of the king- 
dom. The uſual time of aſſembling the ſtates is 
once in three years, or oftener, if affairs require it. 
The body of the nobility and gentry are repre- 
fented by one in each family, of which there are 
about a thouſand in Sweden, and with them the co- 
tonel, lieutenant-colonel, major, and one captain of 
each regiment fit and vote. For the clergy, beſide 
the biſhops and ſuperintendants in each rural deanry, 
or ten pariſhes, one 1s choſen and maintained at the 
charge of his eleftors. Theſe make a body of about 
five hundred. The repreſentatives of the burghers 
are choſen by the magiſtrates and common council 
of each corporation, of which Stockholm ſends four, 
others two, and fgme one; who make about one 
hundred and fifty. The peaſants of each diſtrict 
chuſe one of their own quality to appear for them, 
whoſe charges they bear; and give him inſtructions 
in ſuch matters as they think need redreſs : they are 
about two hundred and fifty. 

The ſtanding revenues of Sweden ariſe from crown 
lands, cuſtoms, poll-money, tithes, copper and ſil- 
ver mines, proceedings at law, and other leſs con- 
ſiderable particulars, which are calculated in all to 
near a million a year; of which the lands make 
above one third, and the cuſtoms almoſt a fourth. 
The poll-money 1s paid only by the peaſants, each 
of which above ſixteen, and under ſixty, pays above 
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twelve pounds a year. In the treaſury-chamber a 
preſident, with four chancellors, and other officers, 
fit and a& as a court of juſtice, in ſuch matters as 
relate to the king's revenue, or rather that of the 
ſtare. 

The conqueſts made by Sweden in the laſt age, 
were not ſo much owing to its native ſtrength, as 
to the aſſiſtance of Germans, French, Engliſh, and 
eſpecially Scots ; of whom they have uſed great num- 
bers in all their wars with Muſcovy, Poland, Ger- 
many, and Denmark : and by them the art of war 
and military diſcipline has been, by degrees, intro- 
duced into this nation, that in former times had only 
the advantage of courage and numbers. For though 
the original conſtitution of the country, and its di- 
viſion into hundreds and other large portions that 
{ſtill retain military names, ſeems to have been the 
work of armies, and the frequent expeditions of the 
Goths, and other inhabitants of thoſe parts, ſhew 
that in all ages they were addicted to war and vio- 
lence; yet it was in a tumultuous manner, their in- 
fantry always conſiſting of unexperienced peaſants 
raiſed for the occaſion, and diſbanded as ſoon as it 
was over. 

The feudal laws indeed provided for a competent 
number of cavalry ; all eſtates of the nobility and 
gentry being held by knights ſervice : and while the 
kingdom was elective, the kings were bound to main- 
tain ſome horſe out of the revenue of the crown. 
But this eſtabliſhment had been in a great meaſure 
corrupted, and the kingdom ſo ſhattered by domeſ- 
tic broils, that it made a very inconſiderable figure, 
and was little known in Europe till the crown be- 
came hereditary, and the intereſt of the royal family 
conſiſted in the ſtrength and proſperity of the na- 
tion. Since that time the ſtanding forces of the 
kingdom have been augmented, yet not ſo effectu- 

ally eſtabliſhed as its neceſſities required; for it ge- 
nerally happened that the nobility and gentry were 

ſo vackyard in fitting out their horſe, and the * 
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of foot not being to be made without the conſent of 


the peaſants in the aſſembly of the ſtates, it was ſo 
hardly obtained, that the regiments were very thin, 
and recruits extreme difficult: nor were the officers 
ſalaries ſo punctually paid as to enable them to be in 
readineſs on all occaſions. . 

To remedy theſe inconveniencies, Charles XI. on 
whom the ſtates had conferred an abſolut- power to 
put the militia into ſuch a method as he ſhould think 
fit, made ſuch regulations in all the particulars relat- 
ing to this matter, as were required to bring it to 
perfection. 

In times of peace, all treſpaſſes committed by the 
ſoldiery fall ordinarily under the cognizance of a ci- 
vil magiſtrate ; who has the ſame authority over them 
as over the reſt of the king's ſubjects, except when 
they are incamped, or in garriſon, or in any way un- 
der flying colours: inall which caſes, as alſo in matters 
that relate ſolely to their profeſſion, their officers have 
Juriſdiction over them; without whoſe leave a private 
ſoldier is not permitted to lodge out of his quarters, 
or be out a day from the pariſh he belongs to. 

The inferior officers cannot be abſent from their 
charge but by the colonel's permiſſion ; nor captains, 
nor thoſe above them, without the king's leave: and 
the good effect of the officers conſtant reſidence upon 
their reſpective charges, appears in the quiet and 


peaceable behaviour of the ſoldiers, who have not hi- 


therto broke out into any enormities, nor given the 
common people any great occaſion of complaint. To 
keep them in diſcipline, each company meets, and is 
exerciſed once a month, and every regiment once or 


twice a year; at which time only they wear the king's 


cloaths, which, at their return, are carefully laid up 
in the churches. For their government in. time of 
war, the king hath lately cauſed thearticles of war to be 
reviewed and printed, together with a new eſtabliſh- 


ment of courts martial, and inſtructions for the au- 


ditors, governors, and other officers concerned in the 
miniſtration of juſtice : and for his majeſty's informa- 
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tion on all occafions, a book hath been lately made, 
ſpecifying the names of every military officer in the 
king's army, the time when they firſt came into 
the ſervice, and by what ſteps they have riſen; by 
which means, at one view, his majeſty knows the me- 
rit and ſervice of any officer. The whole body of 
the king of Sweden's forces, according to the beſt 
and moſt exact accounts, are as follow: 


The eſtabliſhed militia in SwEDEN, FinLanD, and 
LIETLAND, or LIVONIA, are 
| Men 
Cavalry, fifteen regiments, 1s - - 17,000 
Infantry, twenty-eight regiments, is - $35,000 
Foot-guards, one regiment, is - = 2,000 
Forces in Pomoren and Bremen, 6reg. (now loſt)6,000- 


In all fifty regiments, 2 — 608880 


Sweden has, in all times, furniſhed Europe with 
thoſe commodities it abounds with: yet either the 
warlike temper, idleneſs, or 8 of the inha- 
bitants formerly, kept them from being much con- 
cerned in trade, and gave ſtrangers the management 
and advantage of it. This for a long time the 
Hanſe towns ſituate on the Baltic Sea monopolized 
till the ſeven provinces of the Netherlands were 
erected into a republic, and became ſharers with 
them. Before that time very little iron was made 
in Sweden; but the ore being run into pigs, was 
carried into Dantzick, and other parts of Pruſſia, 
and there forged into bars; for which reafon the 

country ſmiths in England call foreign iron Dantzick 
or Spruce iron. This nation owes the greateſt im- 
provements it has made in trade, to the art and in- 
duſtry of ſome ingenious mechanics that the cruelty 
of the duke of Alva drove into thoſe parts. Their 
ſucceſs invited great numbers of reformed Walloons 
to tranſplant themſelves thither, whoſe language and 
religion remain in the places they ſettled in. They 
| | erected 
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* 
erected forges and other conveniencies for mak- 
ing of iron guns, wire, and all other manufactures 
of copper, braſs, and iron; which, for the moſt 
part, are ſtill carried on by their poſterity. 35 
The Swediſh navigation was very inconſiderable 


till Queen Chriſtina, at the concluſion of the wars in 


1644, obtained from Denmark a freedom from cuſ- 
toms for all ſhips and goods belonging to Swe- 
diſh ſubjects in their paſſage through the Sound : and 
eſtabliſhed in her own dominions that difference in 
cuſtoms that ſtill ſubſiſts between Swediſh and fo- 
reign ſhips. This is in proportion of four, five, ſix ; 
the firſt called whole free; the ſecond, half; and 
the laſt, unfree : ſo that where a whole free Swediſh 
ſhip pays four hundred crowns, half free pays five 
hundred, and a foreign veſſel fix. But as great as 
this advantage was, it had but little effect, till the 
Engliſh act of navigation bridled the Hollanders, and 
opened the intercourſe between England and Sweden. 
Since that time, their commerce has been much aug- 
-mented as well as ours that way; and goods tranſ- 


ported by both, or either party, according to the va- 


rious junctures of affairs. 

The general direction of their trade belongs to the 
college of commerce; which conſiſts of the preſident 
of the treaſury, and four counſellors, who hear cauſes 
of that nature, and redreſs any diſorders that happen. 
The bank at Stockholm 1s of great benefir to trade, 
as well in regard that the king's cuſtoms for that city 
are paid in there, as alſo that the merchants ordina- 


rily make payments to each other by bills drawn upon 


it: this eaſes them of a great deal of trouble in 
tranſporting their money from place to place, that 
would otherwiſe be very difficult and chargeable, 


'The management of the trade of Sweden has al- 


ways been in the hands of ftrangers, moſt of the na- 

tives wanting either capacity or application, and all 

of them ſtocks to drive it : for without credit from 

abroad, they are not able to keep their iron works 

going; and therefore at the beginning of winter they 
1 | 
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uſually made contracts with the Engliſh, and other 
foreigners, who then advance conſiderable ſums, . and 
receive iron in ſummer. | 


Were it not for this neceſſity, foreign merchants 


would have but little encouragement, or ſcarce per- 
miſſion to live and trade amongſt them; and even, 

as the caſe ſtands, the treatment of them is as rigo- 
rous as in any country, occaſioned chiefly by the 
burghers, who cannot, with any patience, ſce a 
ſtranger live among them. This is the leſs ſenſible 
to the Dutch and others, who ſome become burghers, 
and the reſt, by their near way of living, are leſs 
ſubject to envy; but is more eſpecially the caſe of 
che Engliſh merchants, who find it not their intereſt 


to become burghers, and uſually live ſomewhat too 
high. The intereſt of England in the trade of Sweden,. 


may be computed by the neceſſaries ſent to us, and 
the vent of ours there: their copper, iron, tar, pitch, 
maſts, &c. cannot be had elſewhere, except from 
America, whence it has been ſuppoſed ſuch ſupplies 
were furniſhed ; and, if ſo, this conſideration ought 
in reaſon to have- an influence on the Swediſh, coun- 
Cils, and engage them to make the Engl.ſh trade 
with them as ealy as poſſible, that the merchants be 
not driven upon new deſigns. As to our importa- 
tions thither, they ſcarcely amount to one third of 
what we export from thence, and conſiſt chiefly of 
cloth, ſtuffs, and other woollen manufactures, of 
which there have been formerly vended yearly there, 
to the value of about fifty thouſand pounds: | beſide 
. thoſe, tobacco, Newcaſtle coals, pewter, lead, tin, 
fruit, and ſugar, with ſeveral other of our commo- 
dities, are fold at the market; as alſo good quanti- 
nies of herrings from Scotland, with other of their 
wares :" that in all, we are ſuppoſed to vend goods 
to about one hundred thouſand, pounds a year. If 
any more than half be paid for, it is looked on as 
ver extraordinary. + „ 
Theſe obſervations and remarks upon the kingdom 
of Sweden were written about fifty years ago, and 
IV. 1 1 yet 
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yet it is not ealy to obtain any thing relating thereto 


more perfect in its kind. It muſt be allowed that 
great alterations have happened in Sweden fince that 
time. Upon the death of the late king Charles XII. 
the Swediſh nation very wiſely laid hold of that oppor- 
tunity to recover their antient conſtitution; to reſtrain 
the power of the crown within juſt bounds, to reſtore 


that of the ſtates, and of the ſenate: and "they have 


made the beſt uſe that could be of this alteration, 
by electing a prince of the royal family to be the 


ſucceſſor of the preſent king, and making the crown 


hereditary in his family; but in ſuch a manner as is 
conſiſtent with' their freedom. They have likewiſe 
taken very juſt and prudent precautions for preſery- 
ing, increaſing, and extending the commerce of their 
country; which, though at preſent leſs conſiderable 
than it formerly was, is, however, in ſuch; circum- 
ſtances as ſeem to promiſe the recovery of its former 
interior ſtrength. This muſt be attended, ſooner or 
later, with the reſtoration of its ancient grandeur; ſince 
both reaſon and experience teach us, that when due 
care is taken for ſecuring the peace, the freedom, and: 
proſperity of any people at home, they certainly be- 
come reſpected by their neighbours, and ny 
conſiderable abroad. 
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Collected from the writings of Lord MorzsworTH, and other 
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ONSIDERING that the Danes were once 
maſters of a great part of this iſland, that our 
princes have ſince frequently intermarried with the 
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families of the Daniſh kings, the late and preſent 
queens of Denmark being daughters of the royal fa- 
mily of Great Britain; and that we have as great 
connection with this kingdom and court as with any 
of the northern powers: from. all theſe concurrent 
circumſtances, there is not a country in Europe, 
eſpecially in the north, which it behoves us to be bet- 
ter acquainted with than Denmark. But notwith- 
ſtanding this, it ſo happens, that we are very far 
from being generally well informed as to this nation 
and its concerns: It is true that Mr. Moleſworthz 
who reſided at Copenhagen in the reign of king Wil. 
liam, has written a valuable and much eſteemed 
treatiſe upon this ſubject; in which he very fully 
explains the cauſes of, and the manner in which 
that great revolution happened, whereby the kings 
of Denmark, from being elective and limited, be- 
came hereditary and abſolute in 1660: And by the 
way it may not be amiſs to obſerve, that this is the 
only legal abſolute monarchy, perhaps, in the 
world: the king being declared fo by the fates of 
the kingdom, who had that power by the conſti- 
 tutzion. 5 3 | 7 

It is indeed true that there was a force put upon 
the nobility ; but it was a force put upon them by _ 
the people, who knew that. they made a very bad 
uſe of the authority they enjoyed in virtue of their 
old conſtitution; and therefore made it their choice 
to live under an abfolute king, rather than under a 
tyrannical ariftoeracy. We may learn, from hence; 
ſeveral things worthy of our obſervation; and, among 
them, theſe: That when, in a mixed or limited 
government, any part of it gains fuch a ſuperiority | 
over the reſt as is deſtructive of the good of the 
whole, it cannot long fübſiſt; but muſt infallibly be 
diſſolved. That as a democracy, or popular ſtate, is, 
of alt others, ſooneſt corrupted; fo an ariſtocracy, 
or government by a few, is, when corrupted, the leaſt 
to be borne, efpecially in fates which have a viſible 
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head: and that, in ſuch revolutions, the change ts 
ſeldom, if ever, from a tyrannical to a > LEP go- 
vernment; but from one deſpotic power to another. 
But though the book before - mentioned, ſtates thoſe 
points very clearly; and, for the time in which it was 
written, is certainly as good a one as can be wiſhed; 

yet it is now, in ſome meaſure, out of date: and, 

therefore, in order to have a tolerable idea of the 
preſent ſtate of this country, we muſt alſo have re- 
courſe to later obſervations. 

The dominions of the crown of Denmark conſiſt 
of the great kingdom of Norway, of which ſome ac- 
count has already been given; of the peninſula of 
Jutland, which, from the frontiers of Germany to 
its utmoſt nortliern bounds, is about two hundred 
and ſeventy miles in length, and of different breadths; 
of the dutchy of Holſtein, which the king of Den- 


mark holds jointly with the duke of that title; of 
the Daniſh iſlands, the chief of which are Zealand, 
Funen, and Iceland; and of ſeveral countries in 


Germany, ſuch as Oldenbourg, Delmenhorſt, and 
other places, partly the hereditary dominions of the 


royal family, and partly obtained by conqueſt. We 


may eaſily diſcern, from hence, that this crown muſt 
always have a conſiderable ſhare in the general ſyſ- 
tem of Europe, as well as in the particular diſtri- 


bution of power in the north: and conſequently, 


though its dominions lie a little out of the way, and 
we do not very frequently hear of the effects either 
of the power or policy of the kings of Denmark; yet 
the nature of their dominions, and the temper of their 
ſu bjects, are very well worth knowing. 

The air of Denmark 1s not good, eſpecially near 
Copenhagen, which is ſuppoſed to proceed from its 
low ſituation, and the frequent fogs there. The 
air of Sleſwick and Holſtein 1s better than that in the 
northern parts, and the country more deſirable upon 


many accounts, as will appear hereafter. The ſame 
obſervations are made as to the ſeaſons in Denmark 


and 
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and Sweden, v1z. that the year is divided into winter 
and ſummer; that they have no ſpring, and very 

ſeldom any autumn: but proceed immediately from 
an extreme cold to an extremity of heat; and from 
violent hot weather to an extremity of cold. During 
the months of June, July, and Auguſt, the heat is 

more intenſe than in England, and the nights not 

near ſo cool as with us, though they are ſo many de- 

grees more to the northward ; nor do they enjoy a 

clear ſunſhine during thoſe heats, but thick vapours 
all the time between them and the ſun. It is a 
general obſervation, that the heaven is much brighter 
and more ſerene far within the continent, than it is 

near the ſea coaſt; nor is the air leſs clear and plea- 
ſant at ſea, a great diſtance from land, than it is in 
the middle of the continent. But this obſervation 
holds more true within the tropics, than it does ei- 
ther in the northern or the ſouthern latitudes. The 
air of Norway is exceſſive cold; but eſpecially with- 

in the polar circle, which is inhabited by the Lap- 
landers. The more ſoutherly part of the country 
differs but little from Sweden, from which it is ſepa- 

rated only by the Dofrine hills. 

The ſeas bordering on the Daniſh dominions are the 
German ocean, the Baltic, in which is that famous 
ſtreight or paſſage into the Eaſt Sea, called the Ore 
Sound, or generally the Sound of the Baltic. It is 
to be obſerved, that being a mediterranean ſea, there 
are no tides in it, and that its waters are freſher than 
the ocean; ſuppoſed to be occaſioned by the rivers 
that run into it. The Sound is about four miles over, 
having the ifland of Zealand on the weſt, and the 
continent of Schonen on the eaſt. In the narroweſt 
part of the ſtreight of Zealand, or Denmark fide, 
ſtands the town of Elfenore, and the ſtrong caſtle 
of Cronenbourg; before which there is a tolerable 
road for ſhipping. On the ſide of Schonen, in the 
poſſeſſion of the Swedes, is the town of Helfing- 


bourg, and a ſmall battery of guns, which ſerve only 
K 3 to 
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to ſalute the ſhips which paſs by it. Between thoſe 
two places fail all the ſhipping bound to the Baltic. 
The Danes only, A hp receive the toll of all 
merchantmen who paſs by it, though the Swedes are 
maſters of the oppoſite ſhore ; by virtue of the treaty 
concluded when they yielded up Schonen to them. 
But the Swedes themſelyes were exempted from pay- 
ing any duties, till the peace in the year 1721, when 
the affairs of Sweden were in a very deſperate con- 
dition; and then they condeſcended to pay a toll to 
Denmark, as Other nations did, on their paſling 
the Sound. 

This duty is ſuppoſed to have ariſen from the mu- 
tual conſent of the merchants trading to the eaſt 
country 3 who at firſt contributed a ſmall ſum toward 
maintaining of light-houſes on the coaſt for their own 
ſecurity : and thereupen this paſſage of the Sound 
came to be more uſed than that of either Belt to the 
weſtward of the iſle of Zealand, which, in other re- 
ſpecs, ſeem as commodious as this. From ſome ſuch 
beginnings the Danes proceeded to demand large 
ſums, and that as their undoubted right, being maſ- 
ters of both ſhores. The emperor Charles V. in be- 
half of his ſubjects of the ſeventeen provinces of 
the Low Countries, came to an agreement with the 
Danes, that every ſhip of two hundred tons and 
under, paſſing the Sound, ſhould pay two roſe nobles 
going and coming from the Baltic; and every ſhip 
above that burden, three nobles : which agreement re- 
mained in force until the United Provinces ſet up for 
independent ſtates ; after which the Danes obliged the 
Dutch to pay extravagant rates. But the Hollanders 
and Lubeckers oppoſing theſe exactions about the 
year 1600, obliged the Danes to accept of more mo- 


derate duties. The firſt ſolemn treaty the Dutch 


made with the Danes concerning this toll was in the 
year 1647, wherein they agreed to pay about twenty- 
five pounds for every ſhip of two hundred tons 


of 
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of which, the firſt agreement with the emperor was 
ro be in force: and the Engliſh, in their treaties 
with Denmark, agreed to pay toll as the Dutch 
and other nations in friendſhip with them did. As 
to the free ſtates of England and Holland, they need 
aſk no permiſſion of the Danes to paſs the Sound ; for 
the caſtles on the ſhores-are at too great a diſtance to 
prevent it; and, if they had not a ſquadron of men 
of war ready to compel the merchant to pay the toll, 
he might paſs by unhurt. Beſide, the paſſage called 
the Great Belt, between the iſlands of Zealand and 
Funen, is much wider; and that of the Leſſer Belt, 
between Funen and the continent of Jutland, is not at 
all impracticable. = 

The nature of the ſoil, in dominions ſo far ex- 
tended, and ſo muth disjoined, as thoſe of Denmark 
are, muſt be various. The iſland of Zealand, where- 
in the capital city of Copenhagen ſtands, produces 
no corn but rye, of which moſt of their bread is 
made. Of this they have enough for the ſubſiſtence 
of the inhabitants, but not to export. There is not 
much meadow or paſture ground in the iſland ; but 
what they have is ſhort and ſweet. One fourth part 
of the country is foreſt, and reſerved for the king's 
game, ſuch as ſtags, wild boars, &c. which no ſub- 
ject dares meddle with, though he finds whole herds 
of them devouring his corn, and the farmers are 
generally great ſufferers by them. In a wet ſeaſon 
they have the greateſt plenty of grain in Zealand. 
Their cattle are ſmall, and lean in the winter, kept 
within doors for ſeven or eight months of the year, 
and fed with grains, roots, weeds, and fuch ſtuff as 
their owners can provide : but in ſummer, when 
there is graſs to be had, their beef is pretty good. 
Near Copenhagen the ſea is not ſtored with fiſh, 
which is ſuppoſed to proceed from the water not be- 
ing ſo ſalt as that in other ſeas. | 

The only city worthy of notice in this iſland, and 
indeed in all Denmark, is the city of Copenhagen, 
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there being no other in the king's whole dominions 
much better than our town of St. Alban's. Copen- 
hagen 1s neither a very ancient, nor a very large 
place; it approaching neareſt to Briſto] of any of 
our F ngliſh cities: bur its excellent port, renders its 
ſituation for trade one of the beſt in the world. It is 


ſurrounded with fortifications, and the port is incloſed 


by. the bulwarks of the town, the entrance being ſo 
narrow, that but one ſhip can paſs at a time: and this 
entrance 1s every night ſhut up with a ſtrong boom : 
the citadel on one fide, and on the other a good 
block- houſe well furniſhed with cannon, command 
the mouth. Within this haven rides the royal navy, 
every ſhip having her place aſſigned her: a wooden 
gallery ranges the whole incloſure where the fleet lies, 

ad extending over the water, the {hips may be viewed 
from it in as eaſy and commodious a manner as if they 
lay on dry land. I his harbour is capacious enough 
to hold five hundred ſail, out of the reach of ſtorms . 
and tempeſts. But it has been found that their forti- 
fications cannot protect them from a bombardment 
at ſea, nor are they always ſecure on that ſide againſt 
the attacks of a land army. For the Baltic has been 
fo hard frozen, that the Swedes have drawn their ar- 


tillery over the ice, and laid ſiege to the city. The 


buildings of Copenhagen were in general very mean, 
they being formed of a kind of caſe-work, with the 
intervals between the timbers filled up with brick. 
The public edifices, and particularly the palace, for- 
merly made a very indifferent appearance; and ſeve- 
ral of the noblemen were infinitely better lodged than 
the royal family. But on the 28th of October 1728, 
the city was reduced to aſhes, and this conflagration 
has contributed greatly to its beauty; for it roſe again 
in a more magnificent form; the houſes were built 
with brick and free-ſtone, and the king has erected a 
very noble palace, I he royal muſeum here contains 
an admirable collection of curioſities both natural and 

artificial, 
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artificial, preſerved in eight chambers over the royal 
library, which is large and well furniſhed, | 

The houſes of Copenhagen do not take up above 
half the ground incloſed by the fortifications. The 
iſle of Amack, which is ſeparated from the city only 
by a ſmall channel of the fea, is united to it by ſe- 
veral bridges, that afford an eaſy communication : 
and in this iſland 1s what 1s called the New Town, 
which conſiſts of about four or five hundred houſes, 
and contains the arſenal, the mint, the exchange, and 
the caſtle. This little iſland, which is only about ſix 
miles in length, is called the garden of Copenhagen, 
and is eſteemed the moſt fertile fpot in Denmark. It 
was given long ago to ſeveral families who came from 
North Holland, to make butter and cheeſe for the 
court; and their deſcendants ſtill retain the habit, 
language, and cuſtoms of their predeceſſors, toge- 
ther with their cleanlineſs and induſtry : for they 
will not mix with the Danes, but intermarry with 
each other. This iſland, through the induſtry of 
_ theſe laborious people, plentifully ſupplies the markets 
of Copenhagen with all forts of roots and herbs; be- 
fide butter, milk, great quantities of corn, and ſome 
nan” = > | 
The iſland of Funen produces corn and wood ſuffi- 
cient for the natives, and they have cattle for their 
uſe; but it affords nothing for exportation, excepting ' 
a few horſes. Laland is a plentiful iſland, and pro- 
duces all ſorts of corn in abundance, particularly 
wheat, with which it ſupplies Copenhagen, and all 
other parts of Denmark. 

The iſlands of Falſtr?a, Langland, and Mona, are 
reckoned tolerable fruitful; Arroe and Alſen produce 
anniſeed, which they mix with their bread, and uſe- 
ic in ſeaſoning their meat, Jutland has corn enough 
for the natives, and abounds in cattle. The horles 
and hogs of this country are reckoned very good, 
and black cattle are tranſported lean from hence to 
Holland, where they grow fat in a ſhort time; of 
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which the Dutch make a conſiderable profit. The 
country of Sleſwick hath a ſufficient quantity of 


- corn, cattle, and horſes, with which they furniſh 


their neighbours. Holſtein is a pleaſant, fruitful 
country, ſaid to reſemble England in its variety of 
Hills, woods, rivers, meadows, and corn fields. Stor- 
mar and Ditmarch lie down near the Elb, being a 
rich ſoil, compared to Holland for fertility and im- 
provement of its lands, which are ſometimes over- 
flowed, however, by the neighbouring ocean, Olden- 
bourg alſo is a flat country, much expoſed to inun- 
dations; but abounds in cattle, and hath a breed of 


horſes eſteemed for being of a white or cream colour; 
though they have generally tender feet, and laſt but 


a little while. Delmenhorſt is a more hilly country 
than Oldenbourg, and pretty well wooded.” Norway 
and Lapland havi ing been already deſcribed, there is 
No ned of dw elling upon them here. 

The iſlands of Iceland, Fero, and Schetland are 
almoſt as barren as Norway; corn will ſcarcely grow 
in any of them; but they abound in cattle. The 
natives of Iceland feed on the fleſh of bears, wolves, 


and foxes, and bread made of dried fiſh beat to 


powder. They barter their dried fiſh, tallow, and 
{ulphur, for ſuch other commodities as they want. 
There are not, either in the iſlands of Iceland or Fero, 
any trees, except juniper-ſhrubs, birch, and willows: 


but they have roots, and other garden-ſtuff, which, 


with their fiſh, are their greateſt ſupport, They have 
good paſture, and a tolerable breed of black cattle, 
mall ſized horſes, and ſome flocks of ſheep, and al- 
molt all manner of roots and herbs which grow in 
pther kitchen gardens; and are pretty well ſtocked 
with fiſh and fowl. But the cold is very ſevere in all 


| theſe iſlands, and their winter is dark, as may eaſily 


be gathered from their ſituation. 

As to the manufactures of Denmark and Norway, 
there are none, except of iron; which is not very 
gonſiderable. Holſtein and Sleſwick ſeem to be ex- 

treamly 
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treamly well ſituated for foreign trade, lying both 
upon the Baltic and the ocean; but reap little advan- 
tage from their ſituation at preſent. Hamburgh on 
one ſide, and Lubec on the other, which border upon 
Holſtein, are indeed towns of great trade, and the 
Dane ſometimes pretends to the ſovereignty of Ham- 
burgh: but, by the countenance of the neighbour- 
ing powers, that city hath hitherto nominally pre- 


ſerved her liberijes, at the expence of heavy contri 


butions occaſionally ſqueezed put of it, by the 
armies of Denmark; the laſt of which was in the year 
1762. Jutland and Holſtein export nothing but 
horſes and cattle. From Norway, indęed, there are 
great quantities of fir- timber, for maſts pat and 
lanks exported, with pitch, tar, ſtock-f oil, and 
iron, for which they receive ready money chiefly of 
the Engliſh ; but of the French, wine, brandy, ala- 
modes, and other articles. 
IT he Danes have ſome inconſiderable factories 1 in 
the Weſt Indies, and on the coaſt of Guinea; and in 
the Eaſt Indies, they are maſters of the city and fort 
of Tranquebar, one of the moſt conſiderable towns 
on the eaſt- ſide of the continent: and from hence 
are ſent home, ſome years, two or three ſhips. The 
Danes are reckoned to have more ſhipping than the 
Swedes, the reaſon whereof may be, that Norway 
furniſhes a conſiderable number of hardy ſeamen, 
who are uſed to thoſe boiſterous ſeas. The Dutch 
alſo maintain great numbers of Norwegians in their 
fleets, where they live better than on their own bar- 
ren coaſts, which makes theſe people apply them- 
ſelves more to the ſea-ſervice than any 8 7 ſubjects 
of Denmark : and there is always a conſiderable num- 
ber of them ready to man the royal navy: which 
brings us to enquire into the ſtrength and forces of 
the Danes by ſea and land. 

We cannot enter upon this head withint making 
the ſame reflections that lord Moleſworth does. It is 
_ certain that the levying taxes here is not more griev- 

| ; _ 
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ous to the people, than the reaſon for which they are 
tevied; the maintenance of a great ſtanding army. 
'The people are made contributors to their own mi- 
ſery, and their purſes drained in order to maintain 
their ſlavery. The French king has taught the 
princes of Europe that pernicious ſecret of making 
one part of the people bridle and ſcourge the other; 
which, in time, muſt needs end in a general deſola- 
tion. The king of Denmark hath even endeavoured 
to exceed his original, in raiſing more men than his 
country will maintain : and, at preſent, the northern 
and German princes eſtimate their wealth not by the 
fertility or extent of their territory, by the trade or in- 
duſtry of the people, but by the numbers of horſe 
and foot in their ſervice: for the ſubſiſtence of which, 
after they have eaten up their own ſubjects, they make 
uſe of an hundred cruel and unjuſt pretences to ruin 


and encroach on their neighbours. When they can- 


not accompliſh ſuch projects, they foment quarrels 
among other princes, that they may have an oppor- 
tunity of letting out their troops. for hire ; and have 
found the art of receiving pay, without intereſting 
themſelves in the quarrel : which hath been the con- 
ſtant practice of the Danes, and ſome neighbouring 
princes, for many years paſt. Thoſe practices, how- 
ever, have been very pernicious to Denmark. 

It is computed that Denmark, Holftein, and Olden- 
bourg maintain five thouſand four hundred 'and fifty 
horſe, fifteen hundred dragoons, and ſeventeen thou- 
ſand foot. Norway maintains twelve hundred and 
thirty-ſix horſe and dragoons, and fourteen thouſand 
three hundred foot, making in all a body of near 
forty thouſand men. The foot ſoldiers; both officers 
and private men, are generally foreigners, of all 
countries, Poles, Germans, Swedes, Scots, &c. There 
are more reaſons than one for not employing too ma- 
ny of the natives; but the principal, leſt they ſhould 
ſhew too much affection to their own country, and 
not ſo readily obey the arbitrary commands of their 

Princes, 
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princes.” Officers of horſe receive no more pay, in 
time of peace, than thoſe of the foot. The horſe 
are uſually natives, and maintained every one by a 
free-holder or farmer, who is obliged to provide him 
and his horſe with meat, and fix ſhillings a month in 
money, half of which the colonel takes toward his 
mounting: and in Holſtein they have ſomething bet- 
ter pay than in Denmark. In Norway little money 
is expended in paying the forces; the private ſoldiers 
being quartered on the boors, and, which is an heavy 
burthen, ſubſiſted by them. . 
For the ſea- ſervice three thouſand mariners are con- 
ſtantly maintained at Copenhagen, as well in peace 
as war; having a weekly allowance of ſalt, fleſh, 
ſtock-fiſh, or meal, grout, &c. for themſelves and 
their families, and about eighty rix-dollars a year in 
money. And there are ſeveral ſtreets of little houſes, 
or barracks, near the walls, where they live, and 
where their wives and children reſide while they are at 
ſea. Their buſineſs, in time of peace, is to work in 
the king's yards and docks, which are over-againſt 
the palace of Copenhagen, where they take it by 
turns to ſerve in all laborious works relating to the 
ſhipping; and once a year it is uſual to equip a ſmall 
ſquadron of men of war, and ſail with them two or 
three months for exerciſing the ſailors. All the of- 
ficers in the fleet are in conſtant pay, as well in peace 
as war; and the Danes compute, that they can rig 
out upward of thirty ſail: of men of war at a very 
ſhort warning. | 

The king's revenues ariſe from the duties paid by 
his own ſubjects, the cuſtoms paid by foreigners, the 
crown lands, fines, and confiſcations. The taxes paid 
by his ſubjects are either fixed or variable. Of the 
firſt ſort are the duties of import and export, and 
the exciſe commonly called conſumption, laid upon 
every thing that is ate or drank in the kingdom. 
There are alſo duties paid for marriage licences, du- 
ties on ſtamp-paper, on which all bargains, contracts, 
v4 | proceedings 
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proceedings at law; &c. are written: ſome of theſe 
duties amounting to feveral rix-dollars per ſheet. 

| Duties are alſo laid upon brewing and malt, and corn 

i that is ground in mills, Theſe duties are certain, 
bw: 


or ſeldom altered. The uncertain duties are the 
i taxes on land, which are not aſſeſſed by the acre, but 
ö according to the annual value of the farm. Poll- 
| money impoſed upon every one according to the per- 
ſonal eſtate he is ſuppoſed to have, which is fometimes 
levied twice a year. Money levied for erecting or 
repairing the fortifications: An otcafional tax, raiſed 
only when a daughter of Denmark is to be married, 
* whoſe portion is uſually an hundred thouſand crowns. 
A tax laid upon every tradeſman for the liberty of 
excrciling his calling, and the gain he is ſuppoſed to 
make by it; who is obliged allo to quarter ſoldiers. 
The ground-rents, in all cities and towns, which the 
king taxes, according to the value of the houſe or 
the ability of the poſſeſſor. In Holſtein the lands are 
| taxed according to the ploughs, each plough paying 
aà certain ſum every month. Not many years ſince 
an eſtimate was made of all the houſes in the cities 
and towns in the king's dominions; and all the lands 
were meaſured, that the crown might the better un- 
derſtand their value; and the ground-tax, in the 
cities and towns, was aſſeſſed at four per cent. of the 
whole value the ground was rated at, if it was to be 
purchaſed ; and the like proportion was obſerved to- 
ward others, in regard to their houſes and profeſſion. 
The moſt moderate aſſeſſment of their poll-tax is 
according to the following proportion, viz. a citizen 
worth eight or ten thouſand rix-dollars pays four rix- 
dollars for himſelf, four for his wife, two for every 
child, and one for each ſervant ; and for every horſe a 
rix-dollar. An alehouſe-keeper pays one rix-dollar 
for himſelf, another for his wife, twenty-four ſtivers 
| for every child, and fixteen for every. ſervant. The 
i fortification tax is uſually high. A merchant worth 
| | {ix or eight thouſand rix-dollars, hath fometimes paid 
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ſixty- eight dollars, an ordinary citizen eight or ten, 
and others in proportion. 

Denmark, as has been hinted, was till lately ge- 
verned by a king choſen by the people of all ranks; 
but in their choice, they paid a due regard to the 
family of the preceding prince, and if they found one 
of his line qualified for that high honour, they thought 
it juſt to prefer him before any other, and were 
pleaſed when they had reaſon to chuſe the eldeſt ſon 
of their former king: but if thoſe of the royal family 
were deficient in abilities, or had rendered themſelves 
unworthy by their vices, they choſe ſome other per- 
ſon, and ſometimes a Fun man for 90 high 
dignity. 

Frequent meetings cf the: five was + finds | 
mental part of the conſtitution: in thoſe meetings 
every thing relating to the government was tranſ- 
acted ; good Jaws were enacted, and all affairs relat- 
ing to peace and war, the diſpoſal of great offices, 
and contracts of marriage for the royal family, were 
declared. The impoſing of taxes was purely acci- 
dental, no money being levied on the people except 
to maintain a neceſſary war with the advice and con- 
| ſent of the nation, or now and then by way of free- 
gift, to add to a daughter's portion: the king's ord'- 
nary revenue conſiſting only in the rents of his lands 
and demeſnes, in his herds of cattle, his foreſts; ſer- 
vices of tenants in cultivating his ground, &e. for 
ceuſtoms on merchandize were not then known in that 
part of the world; ſo that he lived like one of our 
modern noblemen, upon the revenues of his eſtate. 
It was his buſineſs to ſee juſtice impartially adminiſ- 
tered; to watch over the welfare of his people, to 
command their armies in perſon; to encourage in- 
duſtry, arts, and learning: and it was equally His 

duty and intereſt to keep fair with the nobility and 
gentry, and to be careful on Le plenty and profpes | 
rity of the commons. 

But 
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But in 1660, the three eſtates, that is, the nobility, 
clergy, and commonalty, being aſſembled in order to 
pay and diſband the troops which had been employed 

ainſt the Swedes ; the nobility endeavoured: to lay 
the whole burthen on the commons, while the latter, 
who had defended their country, their prince, and 
the nobility themſelves with the utmoſt bravery, in- 
fiſted that the nobles, who enjoyed all the lands, 
ſhould ar leaſt pay their ſhare of the taxes, ſince they 
had ſuffered leſs in the common calamity, and done 
leſs to prevent its progreſs. 9 
At this the nobility were enraged, and many bit- 
ter replies paſſed on both ſides. At length the prin- 
cipal ſenator ſtanding up, told the preſident of the 
City that the commons neither underſtood the privi- 
leges of the. nobility, nor conſidered, that they 
_ themſelves were no other than ſlaves. The word 

flaves was followed by a loud murmur from the clergy 
and burghers : Nanſon, the preſident of the city of 
Copenhagen, and ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, 
perceiving the indignation it occaſioned, inſtantly 
aroſe, and fwearing that the commons were no ſlaves, 
which the nobility ſhould ſoon prove to their coſt; 
walked out, followed by the clergy and burghers, 
and proceeding to the brewers-hall, debated there 
on the moſt effectual means of humbling the inſup- 
portable pride of the nobles, by 

The next morning the commons and clergy march- 
ed in great order to the council-houſe, where the 
nobles were again aſſembled; and the preſident 
Nanſon made a ſhort ſpeech, obſerving that they 
had conſidered the ſtate of the nation, and found 
that the only way to remedy the diſorders of the ſtate, 
was to add to the power of the king, and render his 
crown hereditary, in which if they thought fit to con- 
. cur they were ready to accompany them to the king, 
whom they had informed of their reſolution, and 
who expected them in the hall of his palace, Php 
15 17 | The. 
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The ſuddenneſs of this propoſal, and the reſolu- 
tion with which it was made, cauſed a general con- 
ſternation among the nobles. They now endeavour- 
ed to ſooth the commons by fair ſpeeches ; and urged 
that fo important an affair ſhould be managed with 

due ſolemnity, and that it ſhould be regulated in ſuch 
a manner that it might not have the appearance of a 
tumult. To this the preſident replied, that they only 
wanted to gain time, in order to fruftrate the inten- 
tions of the commons; who came not thither to 
conſult, but to act. After farther debate, the com- 
mons growing impatient, the clergy and burghers, led 
on by their biſhop and preſident, proceeded without 
the nobles'to the palace; and were met by the prime 
miniſter, who conducted them to the hall of audi- 
ence, whither the king ſoon came to them. The 
biſhop made a long ſpeech in praiſe of his majeſty, 
and concluded with offering him an hereditary and 
abſolute dominion. The king returned them his 
thanks; but obſerved that the concurrence of the 
nobles was neceſſary; he aſſured them of his protec- 
tion, and promiſed to eaſe their grievances. The 
nobles were all this while in the greateſt diſtraction; 
they could come to no reſolution, and broke up in 
order to attend the funeral of a principal ſenator ; 
but while they were at a magnificent dinner, which 
was uſually provided on ſuch occaſions, they were 
told that the city gates were ſhut up by the king's 
orders, and the keys carried to court. They were 
now filled with the apprehenſions of being all maſ- 
ſagred, and the dread of loſing their lives took away 
all thoughts of their liberty: they therefore immedi- 
ately diſpatched meſſengers both to the court and to 
the commons, to give notice of their compliance. 
But the king being reſolved to avail himſelf fully of 
the preſent popular diſpoſition; which by his emiſſa- 
ries he had contributed to ftimulate ; would not 
ſuffer the gates to be opened till the whole ceremony 
of his inauguration was concluded. Three days time 
were neceſſary to prepare matters for the fatal hour in 

Vor. IV. p 1 which 
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which they were to make a formal ſurrender of their 
liberty. Scaffolds covered with tapeſtry were erected 
in the ſquare before the caſtle : orders were given for 
the ſoldiers and burghers to appear in arms under 
their reſpective officers; and on the 27th of October 
in the morning, the king, queen, and royal family 
being mounted on a theatre erected for that purpoſe, 


and placed in chairs of ſtate under canopies of vel- 


vet, received publicly the homage of all the ſenators, 
nobility, clergy, and commons. This was perform- 
ed on their knees, each taking an oath to promote 
his majeſty's intereſt in all things, and to ſerve him 
faithfully as became hereditary ſubjects. Here one 
Gerdorf, a principal ſenator, was the only man 
who opened his mouth in behalf of their expiring 
liberties; ſaying, that he hoped and truſted that his 
majeſty deſigned nothing but the good of his people, 
and not to govern them after the Turkiſh manner: 
but he wiſhed his ſucceſſors might follow the example 
his majeſty would undoubtedly ſet them, and make 
uſe of that unlimited power for the good, and not for 
the prejudice, of his ſubjects. Not one of the reſt ſpoke 
a word, or ſeemed in the leaſt to murmur at -what 
was done, fo totally had their former haughty ſpirit 
ſubſided. Thoſe who had paid their homage now 
retired to the council-houſe, where the nobles were 
called over by name, and ordered to ſubſcribe 'the 
oath they had taken, which they all dic. 

Thus in four days time the kingdom of Denmark 
was changed from a ſtate but little different from that 
of ariſtocracy to that of an unlimited monarchy. The 
only comfort the commons had left, was to ſee their 


former oppreſſors almoſt as much humbled as them- 


ſelves; while all that the citizens of Copenhagen have 


obtained by it is, the inſignificant privilege of wearing 


ſwords: ſo that now not a cobler nor a barber ſtirs 
abroad without one by his ſide. The clergy were 
indeed the only gainers; for they reaped many advan- 
tages from this change, | 

| However, 
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However, no enſigng of majeſty appear at the 
court of Denmark, except ſuch as are military; as 
horſe and foot guards, yeomen, and the ſounds of 


drums and trumpets: but the 8 of peace, as 


heralds, maces, the chancellor's purſe, and the ſword 
of ſtate, are here unknown. The king ſits down to 
dinner with his queen, children, relations, and gene- 
ral officers of the army, till the round table be filled. 
The court-marſhal inviting ſometimes one and ſome- 
times another to eat with his majeſty till all have had 
their turns in that honour. A page in livery ſays 
grace before and after meat; for no chaplain appears 
= but in the pulpit. The attendants are one or 
two gentlemen, and the reſt livery ſervants. The 
kettle drums and trumpets, which are ranged before 
the palace, proclaim aloud the very minute when the 
king fits down to table; but the ceremony of the 
knee is not uſed to his majeſty. _ F 
As to the perſons of the Danes, they are generally 
tall, and ſtrong limbed; their complexion good; 
their hair fair, yellow, or red: and as few of the 
men wear wigs, they take a great deal of pains in 
curling their yellow locks. Neither men nor women 
are aſhamed of red hair, or endeavour to change the 
colour. They have bad ſhapes, and their mien is not. 
to be admired. When we ſee the Daniſh women fit- 
ting in a coach or chair, ſome of them appear exqui- 
ſitely beautiful; but if they riſe and attempt to walk, 
they ſpoil all. Both ladies and gentlemen in ſummer; 
affect to wear the French dreſs; but in winter wrap 
themſelves up in furs or wool, like the reſt of the 
northern people. They are neat in their linen, chang- 
ing it often, and affect too much magnificence. It 
is obſerved that Denmark ſeldom produces a great 
genius; they are not good at invention or imitation, 
and are neither deeply learned, nor exquiſite me- 
chanics. Polite learning they are perfect ſtrangers to, 
and few books are found amongſt them, except thoſe 
of controverſial religion. | N 
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Lord Molefworth, in ſumming up their character, 
ſays; he never knew a country where the minds of peo - 
ple were more upon a level. As we find none of extra- 
ordinary parts or qualifications, or excellent in patti- 
cular ſtudies or arts, ſo we ſee no enthuſiaſts, madmen, 
natural fools, or whimſical people: but a certain me- 
diderity of underſtanding reigns among them; every 
one plods on in the ordinary track of common ſenfe, 
without deviating to the right or left. The common 
deople, however, in general, write and read; and 
eir Clergy vſually talk Latin, but not in the e 
purity. The vices the gentry are moſt addicted to, 
are gluttony and drunkenneſs. When they fit down 
to eat and drink, they never know when to tife, but 
the debavch ſometimes continues whole days and 
nights. The firft thing a friend is preſented with at 
his coming into the houſe is a dram of brandy; and 
they are no ſooner ſet down to dinner, but every man 
and woman hath alſo a glaſs ſer by their plate: ard on 
propofing a health take off their glaſſes together, and 
by that means make a quick diſpatch. The women 
thdeed retire after dinner, but the men fit it out 
—_ have loft (which is not ſoon done) their little 
ſent. 4 90 ET F570 3 64.3 G | ] 
The liquors drank by peopje of condition are Rhe 
nh-wines, cherry-brandy, and all forts of French- 
wines. The men are fond of them, and the fair ſex 
do not refuſe them. The poor people indulge in bad 
beer and ſpirits extracted from malt or bartey. Nor 
do the Nozwegians, who can afford it, come behind 
rhe Danes; it 15 the cuſtom of the country; and both 
among the gentry and common people, lewdnets and 
imemperance paſs for wit and ingenious converſation. 


As to their eating, the tables of people of condition 


are covered with a variety of diſhes; but the fleſh, 
except beef and veal, is generally lean and ill taſted; 
their tame fowls and wild ducks are fcarce eatable. 
There are no fallow deer; woodcocks, pheaſants, or 
rabbits; and red deer are the king's game, and not 
to be purchaſed. Their hares and their bacon are ex- 

cellent, 
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cellent, as are their freſh - water fiſh,. particularly the 
carp, perch, and cray fiſh; but ſea-filh is ſcarce and 
ill taſted: and in general, their cookery is not agree- 
able to an Engliſh palate. The common people in 
town and country live upon coarſe rye bread, lean 


| falt fiſh, ſtock-fiſh, roots, and very bad cheeſe; ſel- 
l dom taſting freſh fiſh, and hardly ever fleſh. As 
; to the character of the common people, they are 


poor, and mean-ſpirited, far from the warlike temper 
of their anceſtors; inclined to cheating, and intoler- 
ably jealous and ſuſpicious-that others haye a deſign 
upon them; which may be obſerved to be the caſe 
of moſt men of limited andere In our 
age, ſays Puffendorf, the Danes have loſt much of 
their ancient glory, becauſe the preſent nobility and 
gentry are rather for enjoying their revenues in eaſe 
and luxury, than for undergoing the fatigues of war; 

and the commonalty have followed their example. 
The Norwegians undergo all kinds of hardſhips 
with more courage and vigour, to which they are 1n- 
ured by the climate they live in: but the Danes, ever 
ſince they have been maſters of Norway, have endea- 
voured to depreſs and keep that people under, by 
taking from them all the opportunities of exerting 
themſelves; and there are now very few of the ancient 
nobility left in Norway. The Danes travel either in 
waggons, on horſeback, or in ſledges; and there is 
an officer who regulates the prices of carriage, and 
puniſhes thoſe who extort more than their due. If 
any gentleman can procure a warrant from the court, 
when he is about to undertake a journey, the pea- 
ſants or farmers are obliged to furniſh him with horſes 
and carriages, in every country through which he 
paſſes, without being allowed any thing, as they do 
for the king and court whenever they travel. The 
Danes have their playhouſe for their diverſion ; they 

take their pleaſure alſo in their ſledges upon the ice in 

winter. But downright drinking is their favourite 
recreation; the moſt ſerious affairs ſubmit to this. the 
| | L 3 | great 
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great buſineſs of the day and night. Nor do the 
Danes indulge more in eating and drinking than in 
their lodging ; for as there is no place where there is 
greater plenty of good feather-beds, they lay one 
under, another over them, all the -winter ſeaſon. 
But lodgings for ſtrangers are procured with diffi- 
culty in private houſes ; and in public-houſes they are 
obliged to eat and ſleep in common, no man being 
allowed a room to himſelf, except his quality be very 
high indeed. Eh 5 

The king of Denmark is the great interpreter of 
his laws, and can change them at pleaſure. He is 


the ſupream judge and preſident of the high court of 


juſtice, when he pleaſes to ſit there, which is not 
often: however, whether preſent or abſent, the ad- 
vocates always addreſs themſelves to the king. The 


Princes of the blood, and the nobility and gentry, are 


commonly tried in this high court; and the ſuper- 


intendants, or biſhops, have the ſame privilege, if 


charged with hereſy, or any other notorious crime. 
A perion guilty of theft is not only ſentenced to 
be whipped, and to hard labour in the public works, 


bur to reſtore double the value of the goods ſtolen 


to the owner. Coining is puniſhed with the loſs of 
life and honour, and confiſcation of the eſtate of the 
offender; and the ſame puniſhment is inflited on him 
who removes an antient landmark. He who counter- 
feits the hand and ſeal of another, or forges a writ- 


ing, is ſentenced to have his head cut off, his goods 


confiſcated, and declared infamous. The torture is 
ſeldom uſed in Denmark, but in caſes of high trea- 
ſon; and then only upon perſons already convicted 
of the ſame crime, in order to make them diſcover 
their accomplices. Duels, and even the challengin 
another to fight, is puniſhed with the loſs of life and 
eſtate ; and ſeconds, who do not endeayour to pre- 
vent it, are puniſhed in like manner. He who is 
killed in a duel is not ſuffered to be buried in conſe- 
crated ground; whoever reflects upon another for 
refuſing 
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refuſing a challenge, is puniſhable, and declared in- 
famous by a Daniſh law. _ 2 
In caſes of ſhipwreck, the Daniſh ſubjects are 
required to give all imaginable aſſiſtance to thoſe in 
diſtreſs, and to preſerve the goods for the owner's 
© uſe. The ſhips which guard the coaſts are directed to 
ſave what effects they can, for which they have a 
moderate reward; and the owners are permitted to 
ſell them in the country, or embark them on board 
bother veſſels. If a ſhip or goods be driven on the 
coaſt, and nobody appears to claim them, the king's 
_ officers, or the lord of the manor, takes care to pre- 
ſerve them : or if they are periſhable goods they 
ſell them to the beſt advantage, for the benefit of 
the owner: but if they are not reclaimed within a 
year and a day, they become the property of the king, 
or the lord of the place. If the maſter of any ſhip 
finds goods floating on the ſea, he is to take care of, 
and deliver them to the next magiſtrate; who muſt 
keep them a year and a day, to ſee if any one can 
claim them; and if nobody owns them, they belong 
to the king; and if any one conceal or embezzle 
ſuch wrecked goods, he 1s to be puniſhed as a felon: 
and the law is much the ſame where the perſon finds 
goods or cattle upon the road ; for he is obliged to 
publiſh them in the court of the diſtri, and can 
Fav no property in the goods till a year and a day be 
paſt, where nobody comes in to reclaim them. _ 
There being but one univerſity in Denmark, a di- 
vinity reader is appointed to reſide in every cathedral, 
to expound the Scriptures to the people; and theſe 
divinity readers, as well as the maſters of colleges, 
are examined by the profeſſors of the royal academy 
of Copenhagen before they are admitted to officiate : 
private ſchools are expreſly prohibited by the laws of 
Denmark, and none allowed but thoſe eſtabliſhed 
by public authority in the cities and great towns; 
and they have two or three maſters belonging to each 
ſchool, who have taken their degree of maſters of arts 


at leaſt, as well as the rector. | 
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No perſon is at liberty to fend a tutor to travel 
with his ſon, who hath not been firſt examined by the 
ſuperintendant of the dioceſe, and found to be or- 
thodox in religion; and the fame is required where 
one takes a tutor into his houſe, who alſo. ought-to 
be a ſtudent of the univerſity of Copenhagen. As 
no other method of teaching is allowed, than that 
preſcribed by the government; ſo no other books 
may be read, but ſuch as are approved by authority, 
which are compoſed by the profeſſors of their univer- 
ſity. The importation of books is alfo prohibited, 
cally thoſe which treat of any other ſort of reli- 
gion, than that efiabliſhed amongſt them. 

The clergy. of this kingdom are divided into three 
claſſes, viz. ſuperintendants or biſhops, intendants, 
which ſome compare to our archdeacons, and curates 
or pariſh prieſts. The ſuperintendant is obliged to 
viſit his dioceſe once every year, and to lie in the par- 
ſon's houſe, when he comes to any place; who is to 
entertain him, ſervants and four horſes, gratis. The 
ſuperintendants are conſecrated by the biſhop or 
ſuperintendant of Zealand, aſſiſted by five or lax 
prieſts; but are all nominated by the king. 

The ſuperintendant holds a kind of ſynod twice a 
year, conſiſting of the intendant in his dioceſe, where 
the governor of the province preſides for the K. 
The overleers are choſen by the pariſh prieſts of each 
county or diſtrict, in conjunction with the ſuperinten- 
dant: and he is obliged to viſit all the pariſhes under 
his inſpection once a year, at leaſt, and hath a power 
of cenſuring the lives and converſations of the prieſts 
in their reſpective diviſtons. They ſee that the churches 
are kept in repair, and that their revenues. are not 
altenated or miſapplied. No perſon can be admitted 
into prieſts orders until he hath a cure provided for 
him. He muſt have a certificate alſo from the 


divinity-profeſſor of the univerſity, concerning the 


progreſs he hath made in his ſtudies, and his qualifi- 
cations for the pulpit; and if he do not come imme- 
diately from the univerſity, he muſt have them from 

5 
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the overſeer and pariſh Nau where he reſides: and 


they are abliged to perform divine ſervice according 
to the eſtabliſhed form or ritual, obſerved at St. Ma- 
's in „ this. oe 60 

7 1 W to pray for the king and magi- 
ſtracy, and for the propagation of the goſpel; and are 
prohibited to admit any to the ſacrament, who have 
not firſt been at . confeſſion, But the penitent, it is 
ſaid, need not give an account of every particular ſin. 
A general confeſſion, according to the order the com- 
mands ſtand in, intitles him. to abſdlution. The 
prieſt is allo forbid to take any money, which the 
Lutheran miniſters frequently do notwithſtanding- 
The prieſt may not divulge the confeſſion. of any 
one, where it is particular; unleſs in caſes of high 
treaſon, or for the prevention of ſome great miſchief 
by ſuch diſcovery, on pain of deprivation; and in 
this caſe the name of the penitent ought to be con- 
cealed as long as poſſible. Popith prieſts are pro- 
hibited to enter the Daniſh dominions, on pain of 
death; nor is their law leſs ſevere againſt thoſe they 
denommate heretics. Jews are forbid to come into 
the kingdom without a royal licence; and whoever 
diſcovers a Jew is intitled to a reward of fifty crowns. 
Their laws alſo are ſevere againſt gypſies and fortune- 
e A r ee 

A man is not to ſell or alienate his lands before he 
is five and twenty years of age, without the conſent 
of his neareſt relation; and a woman, whether ſhe be 
maid or widow, can never part with her lands, but 
muſt leave them to deſcend as the law directs. An 
uninterrupted poſſeſſion of twenty years is held to 
make a good title, and they are not permitted to run 
farther back in trials of property. All obligations 
alſo, and perſonal debts, are held to be void if not 
renewed within twenty years; for notes, and biils cf 
exchange, are of equal force with an obligation: but 
the law allows eight days for all kinds of payments to 
be made beyond the time prefixed, and if that time be 
Elapſed four and twenty hours, the creditor may proteſt 
it, 


* 


in lakes and ponds which are not the king's : but if 
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it, and have proceſſes thereon againſt the original 
debtor or acceptor. No perſon is obliged to pay any 
money loſt at gaming. 1 

The tenure of villainage ſtill prevails in many parts 
of Denmark; and their vaſſals, or tenants, who hold 
by this baſe tenure, are purchaſed, and deſcend with 
the lands they live upon, hke fiſh in the waters, or 
deer in a park: nor can theſe peaſants leave the lands 
they belong to, and retire elſewhere; if they do, the 
lord of the ſoil may reclaim them, with their goods; nor 
can any town or place receive them, unleſs they pro- 
duce a licence from their lord, and a certificate from 
the miniſter of the pariſh where they laſt inhabited: 
and if a peaſant of this claſs endeavours -to conceal 
himſelf, his lord may ſeize him, and put him in pri- 
fon, or remove him to any other tenement or farm, 
by way of puniſhment. And if the wife of one of 
theſe peaſants be brought to-bed on the lands of an- 
other lord, the child ſhall, however, belong to the 
ford where the father lives. Although the lord has a 


power to infranchize his peaſant, or ſell him with the 


land, yet he cannot fell him ſingly or ſeparate from 


the manor or eftate. The children of the eccleſiaſtics 


of the peaſant race are free, and fo are all ſtudents 


in the liberal arts. : 


A peaſant cannot have the freedom of any town 


ill he is firſt infranchiſed by the lord; but if he hath 


reſided ten years in any city unreclaimed, and be- 
comes a tradeſman, or artificer, or applies himſelf to 
the ſea, he is free. A peaſant alſo who hath lived 
twenty years in a foreign village out of the lord's 
land, thereby procures his freedom; or if he goes 
mto the army and obtains a commiſſion, this gives 
him his freedom. As to game laws, every freeholder 
may hunt, and fiſh in his own grounds; and the 
nobility and gentry have the privilege of hunting in 
common or waſte grounds within 'ten miles of their 
ſeats, except in the king's parks; and they may fiſh 
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any lord hunt, ſhoot, or fiſh, in any place belonging 
to his majeſty, he forfeits for every ſtag one thouſand 
' rix-dollars, for a fallow deer eight hundred, for a 
hare four hundred; and for every ſwan, gooſe, duck, 
partridge, or other fowl two hundred. And who- 
cver is convicted of hunting in another's lands, for- 
feits an hundred ounces of ſilver for every offence. 
The great alteration that has happened in Den- 


mark, of the changing the monarchy from elective 


to hereditary, and from being the moſt limited, into 
the moſt abſolute of any in Europe, has had a very 
ſtrong effect upon all ranks and degrees of people in 
that country; and may be ſaid, in ſome meaſure, to 
have made a total change in their temper, and in the. 
nation. The nobility of Denmark, who were Yor- 
merly as remarkable for their military virtues as any 
in Europe, are now very . {ſeldom mentioned; and 
thoſe of Norway are in a manner extinguiſhed. _ 
According to the beſt maxims of policy, we may 
very fairly conclude, that in caſe the kings of Den- 
mark act with the ſame prudence and caution that they 
have done for many years paſt, they will be in a con- 
dition to preſerve what they at preſent enjoy, and be 
alſo at liberty to promote and improve their manufac- 
tures and commerce ; which have been greatly 
encouraged of late years, and been attended with all 
the ſucceſs they could reaſonably expect. 

By theſe methods the interior ſtrength of the king- 
dom. will be daily augmenting ; the ſhipping, and 
conſequently the naval force, of Denmark continu- 
ally increaſing, and though theſe advantages may be 
flow in their nature, yet they are at the ſame time ſo 
very certain, and of ſuch high importance, that they 
will, if ſteadily proſecuted, change the whole face of 
affairs in this country: and before the cloſe of the 
preſent century, reſtore the antient luſtre of the crown 
of Denmark, and perhaps raiſe its ſovereigns to a 
higher rank, than hitherto they have ever held 
amongſt the European powers, 
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Collected chiefly G0 the Writings of Dr. BERNARD 
Cox x ER, who reſided in that kingdom in quality of 
phyſician to king JohN SoBIESK1, 


FITH reſpect to the extent, ſituation, and 
duce of the country, and the force of the in- 
habitants, Poland is none of the leaſt conſiderable, 


though far from being the beſt known kingdom in 


Europe. It is thought to extend in length from 
eaſt to weſt, about ſeven hundred miles; and in 
breadth, from north to ſouth, about fix hundred. 
On the north it has Livonia and other provinces of 
the Muſcovite empire: on the eaſt it is alſo bound- 


ed by the Ruſſian dominions. and Leſſer Tartary: on 


the ſouth by Moldavia, Tranſylvania, and Hungary 

and on the weſt by Pomerania, Brandenburgh, Sileſia; 
and Moravia. By this defcription, it appears, that 
the inhabitants S Poland have for their neighbours, 
the Ruſſians, Turks, Tartars, Hungarians, and other 
ſubjects of the houſe of Auſtria, and thoſe of the king 


of Pruſſia. The air of this country is in general tem- 


perate and healthful, and more ſettled both in winter 
and ſummer, than in thoſe countries which border 
on the ocean. The only ſea which waſhes any part of 


2 is the Baltic, which lies to the northward of 


but it is well watered by lakes and rivers. 

7 heir lakes lie chiefly in the Greater Poland, Cu- 
javia, and the territory of Lublin; and both Jakes 
and rivers abound with fiſh. Their principal rivers 
are 
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are the Weiſel, or Viſtula, which riſes in the Cra- 
patch or Carpathian, mountains, which divide Hun- 
gary from Poland; its courſes are partly to the eaſt- 
ward, but generally it runs from ſouth to north, wa- 
tering many great cities, particularly Cracow, Lu- 


blin, Warſaw, Thorn, Marienburgh, and Dantzick ; 
after which it diſcharges itſelf into the Baltic Sea. 
The Warta or Varta, which riſes in the Leſſer Po- 
land, and running toward the, north-weſt, paſſes by 
Kaliſch, Poſnan, and ſeveral, other great towns, after 
which it falls into the Oder. The Nieper or Boriſt- 
henes, which divides the dominions of Muſcovy 
from thoſe of Poland, in ſeveral places, falls at 
length into the Black. Sea. near Oczakow. The 
Neiſter or Tyra, which riſes in Red Ruſſia, and run- 
ning to the ſouth-eaſt through Podolia, paſſes on to 
Bender in Turkey, and falls into the Black Sea, about 
ſixty miles to the northward of the mouth of the Da- 
nube. The Dwina, which divides Livonia from 
Courland, falls into the Baltic near Riga. The Bog, 
which riſes. from a lake in Podolia, and bending 
its courſe to the ſouth eaſt, unites its waters with the 
Nieper, a little before that river falls into the Black 
Sea. Near the mouth of theſe two united rivers 
ſtands the fortreſs of Kaſſicarmen, which the late czar 
of Muſcovy took from the Turks; and by that 
means, is opened a communication with the Black 
Sea; but he was obliged to reſtore this place as well 
as Aſoph to the grand ſeignior, upon the defeat he 
met with on the banks of the Pruth. Niemen or 
Ruſie riſes in the palatinate of Novogrodeck, and 
taking its courſe to the north-weſt, paſſes by Grodno, 
and at length falls into the Baltic. I 

The dominions of Poland are uſually divided into 
eight large provinces, viz. Proper Poland, the great 
dukedom of Lithuania, Pruſſia, Samogitia, and Cour- 
land, Warſovia or Maſſovia, Palachia and Poleſia, 
Red or Little Ruſſia, Podolia, Volhinia, and the 
Ukrain. The ſoil for the moſt part is champaign and 
open; but toward the borders of Hungary mountai- 
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nous and woody; ſo that the places fartheſt diſtant 
from Hungary are molt fruitful. There is only one 
great mountain in the middle of Leſſer Poland, called 
Mons Calvus. It has a monaſtery on the top, famous, 
as they pretend, for the real croſs of Chriſt: what 
other hills one meets with here, are rather riſing 
grounds than mountains, The eaſtern parts of the 
kingdom are full of woods, foreſts, lakes, marſhes, 
and rivers, which afford a delightful proſpect in that 
open country. Almoſt all of ir, is faid to have been 
overgrown with wood, but now being cultivated by 
the inhabitants is very fertile, and produces every 
where all kinds of fruit, corn, and herbs. A great 
part of the corn made uſe of in Holland comes from 
this country by way of Denmark. 

They have a good breed of horſes, fo that their ca- 
valry is numerous, and well mounted. Their paſtures 
are good, and feed a great many cattle, which they 
export to foreign countries: the foreſts abound with | 
wild beaſts, and alſo with bees, that afford vaſt quan- 
tities of honey and wax. They have alſo abundance 
of flax and Remy and vines in many places, whoſe 
grapes are grateful to the taſte, eſpecially if the ſum- 
mer and harveſt be favourable; but the wine is gene- 
rally very ſharp when drawn off. In the mountains 
there are mines of lead, filver, copper, and iron; 
with other kinds of minerals, as quickſilver at Tuſtan 


in Red Ruſſia, and vitriol near Biecz in the palatinate 


of Cracovia : but the moſt conſiderable of all are the 


falt mines at Bochina and Veliſca in Leſſer Poland, 


which are the chief riches of the country. They work 
in thoſe mines as we do in our coal-pits; the ſalt is 
generally of a bluiſh colour, but ſome of it white and 
tranſparent, like cryſtal: when it is new dug it has a 
brackiſh taſte, but when expoſed to the air becomes 
brittle, and more ſweet; they have alſo ſome veins 
of Sal Gemmæ. The woods are well ſtored with. 
hares, coneys, ſquirrels, deer, foxes, bears, wolves, 
and boars. The Maſovian foreſts have plenty of 
elks, wild 5 buffalocs, and 9 which in: 

I  thape 
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ſhape and horns reſemble an ox; have manes like 
horſes, beards on their lower jaws, tongues rough 
like a file, and very hard, a bunch on thei backs, 
and their hair ſmells like muſk. They are incredibly 
ftrong ; the Poliſh. nobility hunt them, and eſteem 
ther fleſh when powdered a great dainty. 
The weſtern parts of this kingdom produce a great 
deal of corn of all ſorts, which is exported from Dant- 
zick; as alſo honey, wax, amber, hides, tanned lea- 
ther, Muſcovite and Poliſh furs, oak, wainſcor, 
maſts, planks, fir, deal, pitch, tallow, ſalt, hops, 
hemp, flax, ſalt- petre, pot-aſhes, opium, Pruſſian 
wool, for coarſe manufactures; vitriol, lapis lazuli, 
vermilion, braſs, lead, iron, copper, glaſs, and earthen- 
ware, oxen, ſheep, hogs, &c. to different parts of Eu- 
rope. They import ſtuffs, filk, and worſted ; Engliſh 
cloths, tapeſtry, jewels, ſables, ſalt-fiſn, tin, - ſteel, 
martens, &c. iron-ware, Rheniſh, French, Spaniſh, 
and Hungarian wines, ſpirits, aqua vitæ, brandy, 
ſpice, of which they make great conſumption. They 
might be much richer, if they were induſtrious and 
frugal, and applied themſelves to manufactures ; but 
the Poles are little inclined to either : for the gentry 
are abſolutely forbid to follow trade, of any kind, 
on pain of forfeiting their honour ; and the common- 
alty generally want funds, ſo that all the trade there 
is chiefly carried on by foreign merchants : beſide, 
ſuch of the Poles as have any fortunes, ſpend too 
much of their revenues in coſtly habits and luxury, to 
be able to undertake any conſiderable traffic. Nor 
have they good ports, except Dantzick, which is not 
enough to improve the trade of ſo large a country. It 
is to this want of commerce with other nations, that 
the Poles owe moſt of the defects in their govern- 
ment; for if they were once convinced of them, there 
is not a nation in Europe more capable of correcting 
them, as we may gather from a familiar inſtance. One 
of their monarchs being in Germany, and not having it 
In his power to converſe with ſtrangers in Latin; he 
was ſo ſenſible of the defect, that upon his return to 
5 | Poland, 
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Poland, he cauſed a grammir-ſchool to be erected in 
every town th/oughidut the kingdom; ſo that now 
there is flot a country in Europe 1 er 5 01 Se 
nerally underſtood as it is here. 

From the time of Lechus, e kings of Poland 
have been elected to the crown in a regular deſcent, 
though not by an hereditary title. IT bey have really 
been abſolute, and their will went for law; for they 
made peace and war when they pleaſed," levied 
troops as they thought fit, 3 or Patrdoned at 
pleaſure ; and all the adifiing ration, either of pubhe 
or private affairs, was fo wholly lodged in the King's 
hands, that the Poles themſelves fay, that Sigiſmund 
TI. the laſt king of the Jagellon family, was to the 
full as abfolute as either the king of Franee or Den- 
mark i is now. Whilſt the kings of Poland thus main- 


- tained a ſupreme power over their ſubjects, they 


exceedingly enlarged their dominions, were feated 
abroad and beloved at home, commanded numerous 
armies, executed enterprizes ſpeedily, and were al- 
ways fure of ſucceſs; and this, becauſe they did not 
then, as now, depend upon the lingering and tedious 
concluſions of a turbulent dyet. But the family of 
Jagellon being once extinct by the death of Sigiſ- 
mund II. who had reſigned his Kingdom to the ſenate 
and Poliſh gentry, and given them full power and 
authority to difpoſe thereof as they thought fit; _ 
crown of Poland was declared once more Hective ; | 
the end, that all the princes of Chriſtendom, hs 


bad due merits and qualifications, might have a right 


to aſpite thereunto, 

This has given occaſion to moſt of the princes of 
Furope ever ”fince to court the Poliſh nobility; ei- 
ther to get the election determined in their own 
favour, or elſe to have ſome of their friends ad- 
vanced to that great dignity. The gentry of Poland 
therefore obſerving, that ſeveral princes always aſpired 
ro their crown; and conſidering that none of them 
had more right than the reſt, and that it lay altoge- 


ther in their own power to chooſe whom they pleated, 
7 | reſolved 
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reſolved unanimouſly to elect none but ſuch as would 
ſwear to obſerve the terms and conditions they pro- 
poſed. By this means, the Poles have clipped and 
limited the antient power of their kings, and have 
reduced it to the bounds we now find it; that is, 
barely to a third part of the dyet. For the Poles 
availed themſelves of a judicious concluſion, that no 
prince would be ſo imprudent as to ſcruple ſubmit- 
ting to any reaſonable conditions, to become maſter 
of ſo conſiderable a kingdom, to which he had no 

right, either by birth or any other claim. TRE 

Thus the Poliſh gentry, of an abſolute monarchical 
government, have made a perfect republic, conſiſting 
of three orders; the king, ſenate, and nobility. The 
Poliſh nation is divided into two forts of people. The 
nobility, gentry, or free-born ſubjects, who are hardly 
a tenth part of the kingdom; and their vaſſals, who 
are-no better than ſlaves; for they have no benefit of 
the laws, can buy no eſtates, nor enjoy any property. 
The dyet of Poland is compoſed of two houſes ; 
the houſe of ſenators, anſwerable to our houſe of 
tords; and the houſe of nuncios, not unhke our 
houſe of commons: the ſenators are the biſhops, 
palatines, caſtellans, and the ten great officers of 
che crown; in all about one hundred and forty-two, 
In the upper houſe the ſenators fit, not by any writ 
of ſummons, or letters patent, as in England; but 
only by virtue of the great preferments in the king's 
gift, which they enjoy for life; ſo that the king 
con{litutes the whole upper-houſe. The lower, are 
the repreſentatives of the gentry, elected by them 
alone in their reſpective provinces, without the con- 
currence of the common people, who have no pri- 
vilege in their election: inſomuch that nine parts in 
ten of the people in Poland are excluded from any 
ſhare in the governnent. 

The grand dyet of Poland is the king, ſenators, 
and deputies, aſſembled in any part of the kingdom 
his majeſty commands. Without this grea: aſſembly 
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of the ſtates, the king can neither make nor repeal 
laws, declare war, conclude a peace, make alliance 
with any foreign prince, raiſe troops, impoſe taxes, or 
coin money: in a word, he can determine no matter of 
any importance, without the unanimous concurrence 
of this parliament, which they {tile the free ſtates of 
Poland. Several motives have inclined the Poles to 
eſtabliſh this kind of mixt government; which they 
take to be a juſt temperament, of whatever is to be 
found molt excellent in the ſeveral monarchies, ari- 
ſtocracies, and democracies that have been in the 
world. It has however appeared from experience, 
that their endeavours in this reſpect have not been 
very ſucceſsful, ſince there is hardly a conſtitution in 
the world, or at leaſt in Europe, that anſwers the ends 
of government wor ſe than theirs; which is very often 
the caſe, where people aim at ſuch a degree of perfec- 
tion as is not to be attained in human affairs, 3 

The republic is divided into two ſtates, the king- 
dom of Poland, and the great dutchy of Lithuania; 
both which are but as one body, having the ſame 
king, the {ame dyet, the ſame laws, the ſame privi- 
leges, the ſame religion; and, as the natural reſult 
of all theſe, the ſame intereſt: theſe two ſtates are ſo 
well united, that a king cannot be elected, a law. 
made, or any thing of conſequence done, without | 
the mutual conſent of both. 

A king of Foland, when he is juſt, liberal, and 
religious; one, who obſerves the laws and conſtitu- 
tions; and, in a word, who has no other intereſt but 
the good and ſafety of his ſubjects; is as much re- 
ſpected, and as faithfully obeyed in times of peace 
and war, as moſt princes in Europe. As to what 
relates to war, no monarch has greater advantages; 
for he is neither at the trouble of raiſing forces, or 
expence in maintaining them; his buſineſs heing only 
to convene the dyet, and they do all theſe things. 
After war is declared, he can continue the ſame either 

— by himſelf or his generals, can regulate his troops, 


and 
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and ſee his army paid out of the treaſury of the repub- 
lie: he has great reaſon to hope for ſucceſs in his 
expeditions, becauſe he not having undertaken them 
on his own account, thoſe that engaged him will in- 
fallibly ſupport him in them, and the rather, by 
reaſon that what was done, was done with their cons 
ſent. This has proved the cauſe of almoſt never- 
failing ſucceſs to the Poliſh army till of lite days, 
when the king and his ſubjects have not had ſuch 
good intelligence with each other as formerly. 

The king of Poland has great incomes of his own 
for the Poles never care to elect a poor prince, for 
fear his children may come to be a charge to them 
after his death. He gets beſide vaſt ſums of money 
for nominations to employments ; which have been 
ſold, though directly contrary to the conſtitutions of 
the kingdom; nay, the eccleſiaſtical benefices, which 
are very conſiderable, are alſo put under contribution 
by ſome cunning artifice or other: thus the pgomo- 
tion of the biſhop of Cracow, whoſe biſhopric is 
worth eight thouſand pounds ſterling per annum, 
which will go further than twenty thouſand pounds in 
England, was, in the reign of king John Sobieſki, 
procured, by laying a wager with the queen of fifty 
thouſand crowns, that he did not obtain that prefer- 


ment; which as ſoon as the king knew, he beſtowed 


upon him, and fo the queen won her wager. The 


crown revenues ariſe from cuſtoms and exciſes, from 


part of the duties of the port of Dantzick, from the 
heavy tax laid upon the Jews, and from the ſalt 
mines; which all together bring in rather more 
than three hundred thouſand pounds of our mo- 
ney annually, But the King's power in beſtowing 
preferments does not extend to foreigners; neither 
can he take away any poſt that he beſtows, or leſſen 
its revenues or privileges. His eldeſt fon has the 
title of prince of Poland while his father lives; but 
he loſes it upon the acceſſion of a new king, and is 
ſtiled prince by the name of his family: and ſuch 
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precautions are taken, that it is very difficult for a 
king of Poland to make the crown hereditary in his 
own family. 

We come now to ſpeak of the nobility of Poland, 
which comprehends all the gentry in that country, 
and even all thoſe whom in England we ſtile only 
freeholders. Of rheſe every gentleman or nobleman 
has his coat of arms granted by the republic ; but 
then he, or ſome of his family, muſt have an eſtate in 
land. They are capable of the greateſt offices in the 
kingdom, and may buy lands where they pleaſe, and 
have a right to be elected king, if their credit and 
intereſt can procure it. Every gentleman is a ſove- 
reign prince 1n his own lands, and has power of life 
and death over his tenants; who have no laws nor pri- 
vileges to protect them. They dare not leave his 
lands to go to others, on pain - death, unleſs he ſells 
them; and if he do, his tenants paſs with his lands. 
But if their lords raviſh their wives, or daughters, 
the tenants may leave his ſervice. 

If one lord kills another's ſervant he is not puniſh- 
ed for it, but only obliged to give him another in his 
room, or as much money as will buy one; and to 
maintain the family of him that is killed. If he kills 
one of his own ſlaves he only pays a fine; nay, if 
one gentleman kills another, he cannot be appre- 
hended or impriſoned, unleſs convicted by a court of 
Juſtice; which gives him time enough to eſcape: and 
when condemned he cannot be executed without the 
king's conſent. No ſoldiers can be quartered upon 
the gentry ; if any officer does it, the dyet either 
ſentences him to die, or declares him infamous. The 
houſes of the nobility are ſanctuaries, ſo that no de- 
linquent can be taken there by force, though he has 
been arreſted, If a nobleman will ſwear that his 
goods were not bought, but are the product of his 
lands, he may ſend them any where out of the king- 
dom, and without cuſtom ; and after he has ſworn, 
his certificate ſuffices to exempt the purchaſer * 

the 
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the duty. In Pruſſia the nobles are not only free from 
cuſtoms, but likewiſe all other inhabitants, by the 
Magna Charta of Culm. All the gentry of Poland 
are equal by birth, and therefore they don't - value 
titles of honour; but think that of a noble Pole, 
or gentleman of Poland, the greateſt they can have. 
Neither the king nor the republic beſtow the title of 
prince, which belongs only to the ſons of the royal 
family ; for though ſome are made princes of the em- 
pire, and as ſuch enjoy the title of prince, they have 
no precedency upon that account. Nor have they 
any dukes, marquiſles, counts, viſcounts, or barons, 
but what have foreign titles, which the reſt generally 
deſpiſe. 

Theſe great privileges make the Poliſh gentry 
powerful; many of them have large territories, with 
a deſpotic power over their tenants, whom they call 
their ſubjects : ſome of them have eſtates of five, ſome 
fifreen, ſome twenty, and ſome thirty leagues in ex- 
tent. But the poor gentry have their votes in the 
dyet as well as the richeſt. Some of them are here- 
ditary ſovereigns of cities, with which the king has 
nothing to do. Lubomirſki poſſeſſes above four thou- 
ſand towns and villages ; ſome of them can raiſe five, 
ſix, eight, and ten thouſand men, and maintain them 

at their own charge. The gentry of note have horſe 

and foot guards, which keep ſentry night and day 
at their gates. They make an extraordinary figure 
when they come to the dyet; as ſome of them have 
five thouſand guards. They eſteem themſelves, eſpe- 
cially the ſenators, above any prince in Germany, and 
want nothing of ſovereign power but the liberty of 
coining money, which 1s reſerved to the republic. 
F oreign ambaſſadors are obliged to make a great 
figure here, otherwiſe the gentry deſpiſe them. When 
great men have ſuits at law, the dyet, or other tribu- 
nals decide them ; yet the execution of the ſentence 
muſt be left to the longeſt ſword ; for the juſtice of 
the kingdom 1s commonly too weak for the Gran- 
„„ dees. 
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Hil dees. Sometimes they raiſe five or ſix thouſand men 

WIN * of a ſide, plunder and burn one another's cities, and 
beſiege caſties and forts : for they think it below 
them to ſubmit to the ſentence of judges without 
a field battle. 

Nobility is forfeited here three ways: by ſome hein- 
ous crime; for inſtance, when a nobleman permits 
one that is ignoble to uſurp his coat of arms; by 
exerciſing any trade or merchandize; (ſometimes pol- 
terity are reſtored, when parents have quitted their 
title through poverty) and by bearing office in any 
city that is not privileged. All the nobility love to 
make a ſhew, and to be ſplendidly clad, 

T hey formerly delighted in foreign faſhions; when 
they had wars againſt the Mulcovites they followed 

lil theirs, and when with the Turks they took up their 
0 habits. Their preſent garb is a veſt that reaches to 
Wil the middle of their legs, with a long robe lined with 
My fur, and tied about their middle with a ſaſh ; little 

| | boots with jron heels, fur caps, and a ſabre by their 
ſide, When they ride they have a ſhort cloak, like 
0 an Iriſh mantle, furred within and without. The 
10 better ſort have rich furs from Muſcovy, but the 
| | poorer gentry content themſelves with the ſkins of ty- 
9 gers, leopards, panthers, and a kind of grey furs. The 
"oh " tineft of their fur-ſuits coſt above a thouſand crowns, 
il are worn only at dyets, and deſcend from father to 
[hf ſon. Some of the Poliſh gentry imitate the French 
\ | faſhion, and wear linen, lace, perukes, and ſwords, 
[0 The ordinary fort of gentry put chaff into their boots. 

| Some of their nobles have fifty ſuits of cloaths, all 
as rich as poſſible, and they love to have their ſer- 
vants as well apparelled almoſt as themſclves. 

As to the peaſants, they are born flaves, have no 
notion of liberty; in Courland they are as ſubject to 
their landlords, as in Poland, and in both countries 
almoſt adore them. They love their landlords, fight 
for them, and all they have 1 is abſolutely at their de- 

votion. 
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votion. When they debauch their wives or daugh- 
ters, thoſe poor wretches do not think their women 
the worſe, or that they themſelves are diſhonoured 
by it. They have ſcarce any religion, but, like brutes, 
work on Sundays for their own ſubſiſtence, being ob- 
liged to work three or four days in a week for their 
maſters, without meat or wages; each of them earns 
his maſter, at leaſt, ten pounds per annum. They 
have. no property; nor can they be made free, ex- 
cept they go into ſome convent, and are ordained 
prieſts; or their maſters raviſh their wives or daugh- 
ters. When a lord lets any ground to a peaſant, he 
orders his other peaſants, at their charge, to byild 
him a houſe, to give him a cow, hens, geeſe, and 
as much rye as will keep him a year. 

Doctor Connor informs us, he aſked ſome Poliſh 
noblemen, why they ſo inhumanly treated and un- 
dervalued their boors ; who anſwered, that formerly 
all the boors revolted from their n and con- 
ſpired to extirpate them; and murdered ſo many, 
that the reſt were obliged to hide themſelves, or to 
leave the kingdom. But at laſt, the gentry getting 
together from all parts, and being aſſiſted by their 
neighbours, quelled the peaſants, who intended to 
have ſet up a commonwealth of their own, and 
brought them to ſuch extremities, that ever. ſince 
they have been contented to live like flaves. In win- 
ter they wear a ſheep-ſkin with the wool inward, and 
in ſummer a cloſe-bodied coat of coarſe ſtuff, of a 
colour mach like our chimney-{weepers, with ſorry 
caps: their boots are the rinds of trees wrapped 
about their legs, with the thicker parts to guard 
the ſoles of their feet againſt the ſtones. They cut 
their hair cloſe like monks, and ſhave all from their 
faces but a large whiſker. They walk gravely with 
a pole-axe in their hand, and a ſabre by their ſide, 
which they never put off till they go to bed ; it hangs 
by a ſtrap of leather, to which there is faſtened a 
| M 4 | | hand- 
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handkerchief, knife, and ſheath, and a ſmall ſtone 
to whet their knives. 155 
In Lithuania the boors ſhoes are of the barks of 
trees, and their ſtockings of thinner bark, which 
they wrap about the calves of their legs. Before they 
enter any town, they always take care to put on 
freſh ſhoes ; they alſo wear a ſort of aſh- coloured ha- 
bit, with ſleeves woven all of a piece. The boors 
here are more miſerable than in Poland ; for gentle- 
men commonly go into boors houſes, though not 


their own, take all they have, and beat and wound 


them, becauſe they are not abſe to bribe ſuch as have 
power to do them juſtice. The Pruſſian gentry are 
not ſo gaudy in their habits, as thoſe of the more 
ſouthern parts of Poland; their peaſants differ alſo 
in habits from thoſe of Poland, and wear ſometimes 
long ſtrait coats of leather. 

The Poles never live above ſtairs, and their apart- 
ments are not united; the kitchen is on one ſide, the 
ſtable on another, the dwelling-houſe on the third, 
and the gate in the front. Their houſes are for the 
moſt part of wood, but they have ſome of brick and 
ſtone. Their rooms are generally hung with tape- 
ſtry or arras; but toward Tartary they keep no ex- 

traordinary furniture, becauſe of the incurſions of 
that barbarous people. They content themſelves 
with a few ſmall beds, with taffaty curtains; and 
if any lodge at their houſes, they muſt carry their 
bedding with them. The moveables of the peaſants 
are a few earthen and wooden diſhes, a hard bed, 
and a wretched coverlid ; their children are not An 
lowed beds till they marry, but lie upon boards by 
the fire: they have no chimnies, but little holes in 
the tops of their houſes. The peaſants children go 
naked till they are four or five years old, and fre- 
quently eat in the ſame trough with the pigs. They 
crawl on their hands and feet till they are ſtrong 
enough to walk, and when they are dirty, the mo- 
ther waſhes them i in cold water, which makes them 


n hardy. 
The 
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The peaſants of Lithuania and Samogitia build 
their houſes round, narrow, and open at top to let out 
the ſmoke and ſtink; they are generally covered with 
boards, ſtraws, bark of trees, and live with the fa- 
mily and cattle under the ſame roof. The Poliſh 
gentry have ſeldom any gardens or orchards, though 
their country be very proper for it, and might, by 
making cyder and perry, ſave a great deal of corn 
which they conſume in beer. Their ordinary meat 
is beef and veal; for they leave the mutton to their 
ſervants. The Baltic ſea has ſcarcely any fiſh, but that 
defect is ſupplied by great plenty of freſh-water fi 
from lakes and rivers. 1 
Their uſual drink is beer, which in Pruſſia is made 
only of malt; but in the reſt of Poland, of wheat 
ground ſmall and boiled with hops. Sometimes they 
mix it with oats and ſpelt, a kind of wheat which 
grows in Italy and Flanders; in Lithuania, Ruſſia, 
and Ukrain, they make mead ; at Warſaw they mix 
it with ſpice, and juice of cherries and blackberries. 
The Lithuanians and Poles have wine from Hun- 
gary, Italy, France, and Germany; that of Hun- 
gary exceeds Spaniſh wine in ſtrength, is brought to 
Cracow over the Carpathian mountains, in large caſks 
drawn by oxen, and fold at twenty ſhillings the Po- 
Iiſh pot, which is about three quarts: the Italian 
wine is alſo brought over land, and on that account 
1s dearer than the other. In the morning, both men 
and women generally drink ginger, yolk of eggs, 
and ſugar boiled in beer; they are immoderate lovers 
of ruſty bacon and peaſe; they eat all manner of muſh- 
rooms, and preſerve them for pickles. They eat great 
quantities of poppy-ſeed, drink the milk of them, and 
make it into ſeveral diſhes and ſauces; they make like- 
wiſe abundance of oil of the ſeeds of hemp and flax, 
which they eat on faſt-days; and uſe ſpice to excels. 
They generally eat a great deal of meat to a little 
bread, though they have plenty of corn, eſpecially 
"Tye, which is much better than in other countries. 
| They 
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They are great admirers of roots; have a diſh called 
crakat, made of coarſe flour of winas. barley, mil- 
let, or oats z and ſometunes, of a ſmall grain they 
call manna: on fleſh-days they eat it with milk and 
butter, and on faſt-days they eat it with oil. When 
the boors want bread, they make it of acoras dried 
and ground. The Poles have a peculiar way of pre- 
ſerving cabbage ; they chop it ſmall, put it into a 
tub between lays of ſalt, preſs it very hard, and at- 
terward pour warm water upon it, which makes it 
ferment, and ſerves them for pickle: this they pre- 
jerve all winter, and ſometimes the whole year; 
though it ſmells ſtrong even at a diſtance, yet they 
think it a great rarity. "Near the mountains of Hun- 
gary there are wild goats, which they admire as very 
good meat: they alſo make a diſh of beavers- tails; 
bears-paws pickled, they reckon a great dainty. When 
they kill elks they do not gut them tor fourteen or fit- 
teen days, and in the winter, not in a month. When 
the grandees come to the dyet, they bring them in 
their {ſkins and guts, and hang them at their windows 
by five or fix at a time, till they grow rank, then they 
roaſt ſome, and dreſs others like beef a la-mode ; and 
none but great men have this diſh at their tables. 
The Poles are generally courteous and hoſpitable to 
ſtrangers, invite them to their houſes, converſe with 
them freely, and endeavour to imitate them ; and 
the ſlavery of their boors is ſo much the more tole- 
rable to them, becauſe they ſeldom want victuals and 
drink. 

They have abundance of fleſh, fiſh, and fowl, and 
are good marks men; maintaining their families, in 
a great meaſure, by fowling. Every houſe has .four 
or five hand-mills to grind their corn. The pea- 
ſants of Samogitia are not ſo laborious as thoſe of Li- 
thuania, and conſequently have not ſuch plenty; in- 
ſtead of bread, they eat a ſort of turnips as big as 
one's head, which grow without cultivation. They 
quench many rec-hot ſtones one after another, in their 
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beer, metheglin, and mead, after they have boiled 
it a whole night, in order to make their bellies ſo- 
luble : this liquor they put into veſſels made of the 
bark of trees. They reward the ſtouteſt drinkers 
at feaſts with a ſhirt, handkerchief, frock, or the 
like. They are content with ſpare diet, ad more 
addicted to floth than gluttony; yet, like the Poles 
and Lithuanians, they drink hard, eſpecially at feaſts, 

When the gentry make a feaſt, they never ſup- 
ply their gueſts wich ſpoons, knives, or forks ; they 
muſt bring them with them. - They have a broad 
piece of ſtarched linen ſewed round the table cloth 
for napkins; the reaſon they give for it is, to pre- 
vent their ſervants ſtealing, Their ſervants have their 
meat reached them by their , maſters, which they eat 
behind their backs: they bring twice as much wine 
as their maſters need, and drink the remainder them- 
ſelves; they ſeize on what is left after dinner, and 
their ladies each of them carry a napkin for dried 
ſweet-meats or fruits. Their feaſts are made by 
f:iends and neighbours by turns; brimmers are much 
in uſe among the Poles ; they will ſcarce excuſe a 
man except he pledges them. This vice reigns equally 
at feaſts and taverns; and ſajnts-days are not ex- 
cepted out of their drunkard's calendar. 

The inns of this country-are long ſtables built up 
with boards, and covered with ſtraw, without furni- 
ture or windows; there 1s a chamber at one end, 
but none can lodge there; becauſe of flies, N 
and noiſome ſmells: ſo that ſtrangers chuſe rather 
to lodge among the horſes, where there is alſo an 
intolerable ſmell of rotten cabbages, which theſe 
people keep always by them. Travellers are obli- 
ged to carry proviſions with them; and when foreign- 
ers want, they apply themſelves to the lord of the 
village, who forthwith ſupplies them. Poland being 
for moſt part a champaign country, a calaſh and two 
horſes will rid a good deal of ground there in a day. 
Travellers ought to take more than ordinary care as 


they 
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they paſs bridges in this country, becauſe they are 
generally very bad, and ſeldom repaired. When 
they go a hunting for bears, they catch thoſe of the 
biggeſt ſize with nets, and when they have hampered 
one, all the hunters ride about him; and having 
pinned down his head and his feet with great wooden 
forks, they bind him ſo about with ſtrong hempen 
cords that he 1s not able to ſtir : then they roll him 
into a great wooden cheſt; and the knots of the cords 
are ſo contrived, that with one pull they may be un- 
tied. The bear 1s kept thus, till they have a mind 
to hunt him, and then they let him out at a trap door 
made on purpoſe. ; 

They ſurround wild bulls with a great number of 
| horſemen, when each of them rides up and darts an 
arrow at him; upon this the ox purſues his enemy; 
then another darts him behind, and as he turns about 
to purſue him, they dart him ſo by turns, till the 
beaſt being tired with purſuing ſo many aſſailants, falls 
down, and 1s eaſily taken or killed. They have an- 
other way of hunting, by making the boors fell a 
great number of trees; each hunter ſecures his poſt 
aſſigned him, and throws darts at the bull; and as the 
beaſt runs toward his enemy, the hunters from behind 
give him his death's wound: but if he breaks through 
the incloſure, the next hunter holds out a piece of 
red cloth, againſt which the beaſt having an antipa- 
thy, he immediately leaves that perſon and runs at 
another, who being provided for him, commonly kills 
mm... | | 

The Poliſh ladies are generally very modeſt, and 
not very apt to abuſe the great liberty allowed them. 
They ſeldom ſtir out of doors without a coach and 
| fix to church, or to viſit a near neighbour, and are 
always attended by a great number of ſervants. When 
they go abroad at night, they have twenty-four or 
more flambeaux carried before their coach. Their 
train is born up by he or ſhe-dwarfs ; and they have 
always an old woman to attend them, whom they call 
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governante, and an old gentleman for their uſher. 
Notwithſtanding all theſe honours, they are entirely 
managed by their huſbands, and diſpoſe of no money 
without his leave. When they want any thing they 
muſt aſk him for it, kneeling, embrace his knees, and 


call him their benefactor. The faſhion of the wo- 


mens cloaths comes nearer to that of the men than 
in moſt other countries. They formerly wore gar- 
lands on their heads, compoſed of gold, jewels, flowers, 
filk, and the like; but now they wear ſilk caps, lined 
with fur, like the men : in king John IIT's time they 
imitated the French mode, becauſe the queen was of 
that nation. | " | | 
The peaſants daughters are ſo extremely reſerved, 
that they will draw a knife at any man who offers to 
kiſs them; beſide, their mothers have a watchful eye 
over them, and make them wear little . bells before 
and behind, to give notice where they are, and what 
they are doing ; but theſe precautions do not always 
| ſecure them. The country women are habited as in 
bother countries; but their petticoats are very ſhort : 
thoſe in Red Ruſſia go generally in ſummer with an 
apron before them that reaches lower than ordinary. 
The wedding feaſts of the gentry laſt commonly three 
days. If a lady marry any of her waiting-maids, ſhe 
coſts her almoſt as much as one of her daughters. 
On the ſecond day all the gueſts preſent the bride 
with ſomething new, which makes a good part of her 
portion. The princeſs of Poland, when married to 
the elector of Bavaria, had above an hundred thou- 
ſand crowns preſented her. e 
Among the boors a maid never marries till ſne be 
twenty-four or. thirty years of age, and has wrought, 
with her own hands, feveral baſkets full of cloaths, 
of different ſorts : which, at the time of her eſpou- 
ſals, ſhe is to diſtribute among the gueſts that her 
huſband brings with him. She muſt alſo have ſerved 
her mother for a certain time. The ſame rite is - 
obſerved with reſpect to their ſons: it is alſo obſerv- 
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able, that thoſe employed to make up the match, al- 
ways enquire more ſtrictly into the manners and be- 
haviour of the perſons, than as to their ſtock of corn 
and cattle. Their godfathers and godmothers are al- 
ways accounted relations, though they be nothing 
a-kin, and they cannot marry ſuch kindred without a 
diſpenſation from the biſhop. 
The burials of thoſe of quality are celebrated with 
ſuch pomp and magnificence, that they are more like 
triumphs. The corpſe is carried in a hearſe or cha- 
rio: with ſix horſes, all covered with black; the cof- 
fin has a large black velvet pall over it, with a croſs 
of red ſattin in the middle; and has Gn long black 
filk taſſels, ſupported by as many of the deceaſed's do- 
meſtic ſervants in cloſe mourning: ſeveral prieſts, 
monks, and others, march before the hearſe; each 
of which carries a white wax torch in his hand. Im- 
mediately before the hearſe come three men on horſe- 
back, who carry the arms of the deceaſed; one his 
| ford; another his lance, and a third his dart: after 
che burial ſervice is over, thoſe who carry the armour 
enter the church on horſeback, and riding furiouſly 
to the coffin, break the arms of the deceaſed upon 
it; after which the body is interred. Then there is 
a feaſt, where the lay gueſts not only drink to exceſs, 
but likewile force the clergy to follow their example. 
When the king dies he is laid on a bed of ſtate ; and 
a certain number of ſenators, ecclefiaſtical and tem- 
poral, are appointed to attend his corpſe. . The 
Republic defrays the expences out of the revenues 
of the crown. The deceaſed queen has the ſame ce- 
remonies and honours allowed her. When women 
of quality mourn, they wear a coarſe black ſtuff, and 
their linen is not much finer than canvas; and the 
greater their quality, their mourning weeds are the 
coarſer. All ſenators, deputies, and others, that ap- 
pear at the dyet for electing the new king, mult be 


in black. 


The language of the Poles is the Belevonians but 


there are fo many different dialects of it ſpoken in 
the 
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the ſeveral parts of this kingdom, that one part of the 
people ſcarcely underitand the other; they all agree, 
however, in multiplying conſonants : and if they did 
nat ſound more vowels when they ſpeak, than are 
contained in the words they write, it would be im- 
oſſible to utter them. The Latin is almoſt as uni- 
verſally ſpoken as the Sciavonian, there being a ſchool 
in every village for the teaching it; and the girls 
learn it in the nunneries. Their terms of art are 
chiefly German, and indeed there are whoje towns and 
villages in 7cuiſia which are of German extract, and 
{till ſpeak the German or High Dutch tongue. The 
Armenian, Perſian, and Tartarian languages are alſo 
ſpoken. upon their frontiers; and the Jews have intro- 
duced the Hebrew in ſome places; but with all theſe 
languages, it is obſerved that their learning is but 
ſuperficial. | . 
As to their divines, their learning, it is ſaid, con- 
ſiſts in adapting. Ariſtotle's logic and metaphyſics to 
their ſchool divinity; and they value themſelves more 
on being verſed in the ſignification of logical terms, 
than in the nature of the things they reaſon about. 
They enquire but little into church-hiſtory, or the 
practice of primitive times, but ſeem to have an im- 
plicit faith, and to be entirely governed by the deci- 
ſions of the church of Rome: nor will they ſuffer 
any perſon to inquire into the reaſonableneſs of their 
tenets, P 
There are few native Poles that ſtudy phyſic. The 
. phyſicians are generally Germans, French, of Ita- 
lians. An illiterate quack of this kingdom, Doctor 
Connor mentions, however, who lived in a wood 
about ſix miles from Warſaw, undertook to cure the 
venereal diſeaſe in ſeven or eight days by bathing 
and ſweating. In the water the bath was made of, 
he boiled ſeveral plants, which the man made a ſe- 
cret of; but the doctor ſays, as well as he could diſ- 
cover, the chief of them were hellebore, aſter, and 
the capillus veneris, or maiden-hair. That he bathed 
| P | his 
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his patients in a hot decoction of theſe herbs for four 
days together, and made them drink of it while they 


were in the bath frequently; that for four days af- 


terward he laid them over the tub to receive the 
hot ſteams, covering them with blankets, and mak- 
ing them drink of the decoction as before. And 
thus by ſweating, bathing, and drinking, he was af- 
ſured he had done many wonderful cures in venereal 
caſes; and for the whole cure demanded but two 


| rix-dollars, which is leſs than ten ſhillings. Englith. 
They ſeldom uſe ſalivation in this country, chough 
_ venereal diſtempers are very common. 


The diſeaſe peculiar to the Poles, 1s that called 
the Plica, in which the hair of the head is matted 
together, and grows ſo long, that it ſometimes reaches 
down 'to the middle, covering their backs ; but ge- 
nerally it hangs in twiſted ropes : others have their 
hair only matted cloſe to their heads, without grow- 
ing to any length. If the hair be cut off it occaſions 
a dimneſs in the ſight, and ſometimes a total blind- 
neſs; it alſo occahons pain in the head and limbs, 
and puſtules to come out all over the body. Fo- 
reigners that have been infected with this diſeaſe re- 
late, that they have cut off their hair without an 
inconveniency attending it. The biſhop of Poſen 
acquatated doctor Connor that he was afflicted with 
this diſtemper in his youth, and that cutting off his 
hair, unknown to his friends, he felt a thouſand 
racking pains, which left him as his hair grew again, 
but then the diſtemper returned. He obſerved allo, 
that on the cutting off his hair he could ſenfibly 
perceive a volatile matter paſs in great abundance 
through the tubes of his hair, which twiſted and con- 
tracted the locks ; that when he pur a cap on his head, 
it occaſioned an intolerable pain and heat, which he 
ſuppoſed proceeded from the preſſure, by which the 
humours were repelled, and forced back upon the 


head. As to other diſeaſes, it ſeems. the Poles are 


very little troubled with them. The ſcurvy, or ma- 
EE - lignant 
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lignant fevers, and pleuriſies, are ſeldom of ſach ill 
conſequence in Poland as in other countries. 
Buy the laws of Poland, the eſtate of the father 1 
equally divided among his ehildren, except any of 
them go into a monaſtery, and then their parts are 
oc divided among the reſt; and the young chil- 
dren here, as in other Popiſh countries, are encou- 
raged by their parents to take the vow upon them, 
that their eſtates may be preſerved entire to the eldeſt 
ſon, which would otherwiſe dwindle away to nothing, 


where there happens to be a numerous iſſue; —__ 

We are ſo apt to be biaſſed in our ſentiments, by 
what happens in our own times, and as it were under 
gur own eyes, that we can ſcarcely bring ourſelves to 
think things ever were otherwiſe than as we now per- 
ceive them. But it is certain, that as reſtleſs and tur- 


bulent as the Poles now are, they were formerly of 


a different diſpoſition, and very much attached to the 
perſons and families of their princes. Thus for ſeveral 


ages they obeyed the family of Piaſtus, who was 


raiſed to the throne by his merit; and upon the death 
of Lewis, king of Poland and Hungary, the laſt 
male-heir of his family, they choſe his daughter, and 
| reſolved to beſtow their crown upon. her huſband, 
who was Jagello, duke of Lithuania. He took upon 
him the name of Uladiſlaus ; and by his poſterity 
they were governed till the death of Sigiſmund II. 
who was the laſt of that family, and died in 1574, 
when they choſe Henry de Bourbon, afterward 
Henry III. of France, for their king; upon a promiſe 
that he would marry the " Anne, ſiſter to 


their late monarch, When he abdicated, they made 


choice of Stephen Batori, prince of Tranſylvania, who 
actually married the princeſs before mentioned, but 
had no iſſue by her. Upon hig death in 1386, they 
made choice of Sigiſmund de Vaſa, prince of Swe- 
den, becauſe he was the nephew of Sigiſmund II. 
and conſequently by the mother's ſide of the race of 
their antient kings. The laſt of his race was Caſtmir, 
Vol. IV. „ who 
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who abdicated the government and retired to France : 
and in 1670 they choſe Michael Wieſnowiſki, whoſe 


ſucceſſor was John Sobieſki; upon whoſe deceaſe in 


1696, the Poles, contrary to their uſual cuſtom,” re- 
jected his family, and made choice of Auguſtus, elec- 
tor of Saxony. 

The preſent king of Poland, Staniſlaus Auguſtus, 
was chofen with unuſual unanimity, on September 7, 


17643 he is a native of Poland, and before his ac- | 


ceſſion to the regal dignity, was count Poniatowſki, 
r planther of Lithuania, and was the only noble- 
man the Polæs wiſhed to have for their king: his fa- 
ther was well known for his attachment to Charles XII. 
of Sweden, and for the ſignal ſervices he performed 


for him. 


This monarch being himſelf a Pole, will conſtantly 


reſide in his kingdom; and having no foreign domi- 


nions, will of courſe enter into no foreign connections, 
but with a view to the intereſts of his people. His 


natural endowments and acquired advantages have 
united to form in him the compleat gentleman ; and 
there is a paſſage of a letter ſaid to be wrote to him 
on his promotion, by the king of Pruffia, which can- 


not be unwelcome to the reader in this place. It is 


as follows:“ Your majeſty muſt reflect, that as 
you enjoy a crown by election, and not by deſcent, 
the world will be more obſervant of your majeſty's 


actions, than of any other potentate in Europe ; and 


it is but reaſonable. The latter being the mere ef- 
fect of conſanguinity, no more is looked for, though 
much more is to be withed, from him, than what men 
are endowed with in common, But from a man, ex- 
alted by the voice of his equals, from a ſubject to a 
king! from a man voluntarily elected to reign over 
thoſe by whom he Was choſen! every thing is ex- 
pected, that can poſſibly deſerve and adorn a crown. 
Gratitude to his people is the firſt great duty of ſuch 
a monarch ; for to them alone, under providence, he 
is indebted for being one. A king, who is = by 
82 | : irth, 
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birth, if he acts derogatory from his ſtation, is a ſa- 
tire only on himſelf; but an elected one, who be- 
haves inconſiſtent with, his dignity, reflects diſnonour 
on his ſubjects. Your majeſty, I am ſure, will par- 
don this warmth; it is the effuſion of the ſincereſt 
regard: the amiable part of the picture, is not ſo 
properly a leſſon of what you ought to be, as a pro- 
phecy of what your majeſty will be.“ * | 

Nothing ſhews more clearly the folly of that kind 
of modern policy, which conſiſts in weakening and 
diſtreſſing our neighbours, than the prefent ſtate of . 
Poland. This country, as well by its ſituation, ks 
from the natural genius and diſpoſition of its inhabi- 
tants, is the proper bulwark of Chriſtendom againſt 
the Turks; whom they have reſiſted with as much 
ſucceſs, and over whom they have gained greater vic- 
tories than almoſt any other nation. If we conſider 
them in this light, it is very ealy to fee that it can 
never be the true and natural intereſt either of the 
| houſe of Auſtria, or of, the Ruſſians, to promote 
troubles in this kingdom, becauſe the more power- 
ful and formidable the Poles were, the leſs able the 

Turks would be to alarm either of theſe potentates. 
The grand fignior indeed has ſhewn a true ſpirit of 
policy, in never attempting to diſturb this nation 
even in its loweſt circumſtances ; bur contented him- 
ſelf with the ſecurity that he reaps from their confu- 
ſions: fince, if he had ever attacked Poland, it would 
probably have put an end to them; and though at 
firft he might have made great conqueſts, when the 
ſpirit of the nation was once rouſed, he would have 
been quickly driven out of them, as he Knew, from 
the experience of former times. 

If the Poles. could once fo ſettle their affairs, as 
to have time to conſider the advantages that might 
reſult to their country by the extending their com- 
merce, it is not at all impoſſible they ſhould ſucceed 

therein, though they have neglected it ſo long. A 
project was formed by the late king Auguſtus, for 
N N opening 
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opening a trade with Aſia by the help of the Crim 
Tartars, and tranſporting the commodities that are 
brought from the Black Sea, þy the Nieſter and the 
Bog. He had other great views with regard to Ruſ- 
ſia, and though at preſent they ſeem to have died 
with him, the time may come when they ſhall revive 
again, and be carried into execution by ſome ne 
enterpriſing Poliſh monarch. 
The country of Poland abounds with natural com- 
modities, if the inhabitants knew how to make uſe 
of them; and with a numerous and laborious race 
of people, who would ſoon become rich if they were 
properly employed. We have reaſon to expect, there- 
fore, that ſome time or other, awakened by their 
own neceſſities, or provoked by the example of their 
neighbours, they will think of improving their lands, 
working up their commodities, and vending them in 
different parts of Europe: which, whenever they do, 
will infallibly make them a rich and happy nation. 
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And of its INHABITANTS the COSSACKS, 


Collected from the Writings of Mr. BB AUPLAN, 
and others. 


 CCORDING to ſome authors, the word Coſſack, 
in the Ruſſian tongue, ſignifies tree-booter or 
banditti ; others derive it from Coſa, ſignifying a 
goat, beeauſe of their nimbleneſs. Some ſay that Co- 
ia, in the Sclavonian language, ſignifies a ſcythe, 
their 
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their ordinary weapon. They are thought to have 
come firſt from the iſlands of the Boriſthenes, near 
the mouth of that river, and were called Zapo- 
rowſki, or Zaporienſes, from the Porowis, or cata- 
racts and rocks in the Nieper. The Turks uſually 
call them Ruſſians, They dwell in a part of Red 
Ruſlia in Poland, and in Baſſerabia, betwixt the rivers 
Boriſthenes and the Nieſter, They are terrible to the 
Turks, becauſe of their invaſions by the way of the 
Black. Sea. In 1548, in the time of Sigiſmund T. 
king of Poland, theſe Coſſacks were only volunteers 
of the froatiers of Ruſſia, Volhinia, Podolia, and 
the other provinces of Poland, who aſſembled toge- 
ther, partly to defend themſelves from the Tartars, 
by ſecuring the paſſes of the Nieper, and attacking - 
them as they returned with their prey; and partly 
to rob upon the Black Sea, where getting rich boaty, 
they drew more into the aſſociation. Sometimes they 
made deſcents upon Natolia, and plundered the 
great towns, as Trebiſond and Sinope; at other times 
they have advanced within two miles of Conſtanti- 
nople, and brought off booty and priſoners. 

At firſt they were about ſix thouſand, under Fu. 
tachicus Doſcovitus their general; but their numbers 
were quickly increaſed by their neighbours, becauſe 
of the gain they made by their piracies, part of whych 
they laid up in their magazine, and the reſt they 
brought home to their houſes. About the end of the 
ſeaſon, theſe adventurers ſeparate, and agree upon 
the time and place of rendezvous next ſpring in the 
iſles and rocks of the Nieper, whence they return to 
their piracy. Stephen Batori, king of Poland, who 
began his reign in 1576, conſidering the ſervice that 
might be made of thoſe thieves, guarding the 
country and frontiers againſt the inroads of the Tar- 
tars, formed them into a regular body ; and they 
ſerved him as foot-ſoldiers ; for the Poliſh army con- 
ſilts chiefly of horſe. He gave them the town and 
e of Tetchrimorow, aboyr eighty miles in 
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length, in the palatinate of Kiow, upon the Boriſt- 
henes; which town they made their magazine, and 


the reſidence of their governor-general. 
The Coflacks being thus brought into good dif. 


cipline, did conſiderable ſervice to the crown of Po- 


land; but have ſince done the republic much miſ- 
chief by their frequent rebellions : for the Coffacks 


knowing their own ſtrength, and of what importance 


they were to the Poles, began to ſet up for them- 


| ſelves, and would not obey the orders of their ſupe- 


riors, and acknowlege the N of the Poles over 
them. 


It was chiefly owing to them that the Muſcovites' 
got poſſeſſion of the provinces of Smolenſko and 


Siberia; and the greateſt part of the palatinate of 
Kiovia, which were confirmed to them by the treaty 
of Olivia, in 1666, They have ſince thoſe days ſuf- 
tered many changes of fortune, as well as diminution 
in numbers; but at this time however they are tole- 
rably free, ſome under the protection of the Turks, 
others under the Poles ; but the greateſt part of them 
own themſelves ſubjects to Rufſia. We will next con- 
fider the country in which they live, and which from 
the flatneſs of it, has been ſuppoſed, not without 
great probability, to have been left partly by the ſea, 
and partly by the great rivers that run through it; in 


the ſame manner as the antients report of Lower 
Egypt; and as we know that track of country was 


certainly left, which is called Marſhland, in the county 
of Norfolk. 

The word Ukerzin Genifies a frontier country, and 
hes betwixt 48 and 52 degrees of north latitude ; the 


Nieſter is their weſtern, and the Nieper their eaſtern 


boundary. According to ſome authors, Kiow is the 
chief town, and belongs to the Muſcovites; being 
taken from the Poles in 1633, by the confederate 


army of the Muicovites and Coſſacks. This city 


gives name to the palatinate of Kiow, which had 
princes of its own till it was reduced to a province 
by 
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by Caſimir III. who began his reign in the year 1333. 
The ruins of the walls ſhew it to have been eight 
miles in compals : here are to be ſeen. ſtill the ruins 
of many arches, high walls, churches, and the ſe- 
ulchres of many kings, with Greek inſcriptions, 
The church of St. Sophia, whoſe walls are li 
with moſaic work; and that of St. Michael, remark- 
able for its gilded roof, are ſtill. in a tolerable con- 
dition, | . E3 0p 

The Ukrain 1s a very fertile country, though the 
third part of it is ſcarcely cultivated; it produces 
ſuch a vaſt quantity of grain of all ſorts, that the in- 
habitants are at a loſs how to coniume it: they can- 
not export any of it, becauſe their rivers are not na- 
vigable. They abound in honey, wax, wood, cattle, 
fowl, and fiſh. Hungary, Tranſylvania, Wallachia, 
and Moldavia, ſupply them with wine; they alſo 
make good beer, and aqua vitæ, out of their corn; 
they have much mead; the ſalt-pits near Cracow 
furniſh them with ſalt; they have alſo ſome out of 
the country of Pokutia, on the. borders of Molda- 
via and Tranſylvania, where there are falt-ſprings ; 

their houſes are of wood, and their forttacations of 

earth and wood, which they account better againſt 
cannon than brick walls; but they are ſoon ſet on 
fire, 

The rivers of note here are the Boriſthenes or Nie- 
per; the Bog, Tyras or Neiſter, the common border 
betwixt them and Wallachia; the Dezna, the Ros, 
the Horin, the Souez, and the Ster; near which was 
fought the laft battle between the Poles and Coſſacks, 
in 1651; which obliged the Coſſacks to. ſeek pro- 
tection among the Muſcovites and Turks. The 
language of the Coffacks is a dialect of the Poliſh 
tongue, as the Poliſh is of the Sclavonian ; but that 
of the Coffacks is much more ſmooth, and full of 
diminutives, which makes it very agreeable. _ 

The common people are of the Greek church : 
their worſhip is the ſame with that of the Ruſſians ; 
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their metropolitan reſides at Kiow, is conſecrated 
by the patriarch of Conſtantinople, and ſubject to 
him. The whole almoſt of their religion conſiſts in 
feaſts and holy-days; but the greater part of the 
gentry are Papiſts, and a few Proteſtants. It is very 
common in this country for maids to woo the men: 
if a young woman be in love with a young man, 
ſhe is not aſhamed to go to his father's houſe, re- 
veal her paſſion in the moſt tender expreſſions, and 
promiſe all obedience if he pleaſe to accept of her in 
marriage: if ſhe be rejected by the young man, be- 
cauſe he is too young, or not diſpoſed to marry, or 
the like; ſhe tells him that ſhe is reſolved never to 
go out of the houſe till he conſent, and accordingly 
takes up her lodgings there. To force her out would 
be to provoke all-her kindred : nor would the church 
ſuffer them to uſe any violence to her without in- 
flicting heavy penance, and branding the houſe with 
infamy : ſo that after two or three weeks the parents, 


or the young man himſelf being moved with the con- 


ſtancy of the woman, accommodate matters as well 
as they can, and make up the match. „ 
Their manners are like thoſe of ſoldiers, they are not 
ſolicitous for what is to come, but ſpend freely what 
they have among their companions, and leave futu- 
rity to ſhift for itſelf: they are very inconſtant, mu- 
tinous, and purſue their preſent advantage rather 
than their faith and promiſe. They are great drink- 
ers; but by reaſon of their labour and hardſhips, they 
have ſo much health that phyſicians are of little uſe 
among them. They are of a good ſtature," ſtrong; 
nimble, great lovers of liberty, uneaſy under any 
yoke, and indefatigable : they are much given to 
fiſhing and hunting. None know better the way of 
preparing ſaltpetre, and making gunpowder ; their 
country abounds with it, and ſeveral parts of Europe 
are furniſhed from thence. This territory was almoſt 


ſacks, and other colonies: the many rivers -which 
run through it add much to its fruitfulneſs. 
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- They have ſome animals peculiar to their country, 
ſuch as a beaſt called Bobac, not unlike a Guinea 
pig; it makes holes in the earth, which it enters in 
October, and never comes abroad till April; within 
theſe holes there are many little apartments for their 
proviſions, lodgings, and dead : eight or nine herds 
of thoſe beaſts live together in ſuch caves; they are 
eaſily tamed, and are very diverting. When they go 
out for proviſions they place a centinel, who, as ſoon 
as he ſpies any body, gives a ſignal, and they all run 
to their caves. The Jounaky 1s a kind of goat, re- 
markable for his beautiful furr, reſembling ſattin, 
and a white ſkin and ſmooth horns : he has no hora 
in his noſe, as ſome report, but as he feeds goes back- 
ward. They have many wild horſes, of no value but 
for their fleſh, which they ſell in their markets, and 
think it better than beef or veal : when thoſe horſes 
come to be old, their hoofs, never pared, ſo contract 
their feet that they cannot go. In ſummer they are 
mightily incommoded with flies and graſhoppers, in 
ſuch vaſt numbers, that they form a cloud of five or 
{ix leagues long, and three or four broad; darkening 
the air in the cleareſt day, and deſtroying all the corn 
they light on in leſs than two hours time. 

When they rendezvous upon the iſlands of Scarb- 
niza Waſkowa, the firſt thing that they do is to chuſe 
their general for that expedition; and to make their 

-boats, which they call colna, of about ſixty feet long, 
twelve feet deep, and as many wide. They are built 
very light, one plank pinned on the edge of another, 
and widening upward. They have a ſtern at each 
end, and about twelve or fifteen oars at a ſide. 
They have no deck; but to prevent. their ſinking, 
though full of water, they compaſs them round with 
a border of reeds, as big as a barrel, tied together, 
and faſtened 'to their boats with ropes: they have a 
ſorry maſt and fail, but ſeldom uſe them, except in 
very fair weather. Their proviſion is a ton of biſ- 
ker, which they take out of the bung as they uſe it; 
e e a barrel 
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a barrel of boiled millet, and another of paſte,” made 
with water, which they eat with their millet, Every 
boat carries about ſixty perſons ; every man having 
two guns, and each boat five or fix falconets or ſmall 
pieces of cannon. They ſet out about the beginning 
of June, and return about the iſt of Auguſt. 
They wait for a dark night, that they may pats 
undiſcovered by the Turkiſh galleys which he at Oc- 
zakow to intercept them. With theſe boats they 
cruize over all the Black Sea. If they ſpy a galley, 
they keep at a diſtance till night, obſerve the courſe 
of the veſſel, and when it is dark come up and board 
it. They take out all the cannon, money, and mer- 
chandize, and then fink the ſhip, becauſe they have 
neither ſkill nor opportunity to uſe it. No ſooner 
have the Turks intelligence that the Coſſacks are at 
fea, but the alarm is taken immediately, which 
reaches quickly to Conſtantinople ; from thence cou- 
riers are diſpatched to the coaſts of Natolia, Rome- 
lia, and Bulgaria, to bid them be upon their guard: 
but the Coffacks are generally roo nimble for them, 
and are forty hours on the coaſts before them. If a 
galley ſpy them in the day-time (which is very un- 
common, for their veſſels are not above two feet and 
a half above water) they avoid fighting, by rowing 
away from her, or retiring to ſhallows among reeds 
where the gallies cannot follow them. 

This was their way of living, till the grand ſignior 
obliged Sigiſmund, king of Poland, to prohibit thoſe 
iracies. It was bad policy in the Poles to let them 
chuſe their own general; for this general being ab- 
ſolutely their own creature, is forced to comply with 
their methods. They handle their guns very dexte- 
rouſly, and have ſcythes ſet long- ways upon poles, 
with which they fight very fiercely, and at the ſame 
time ſkilfully ; fo that regular troops are often beat 
by them. They are very indifferent horſemen, but 
excellent ſoldiers on foot. They are inured to all 


manner of fatigues and hardſhips, obedient to their 
| commanders, 
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commanders, active, and dexterous in intrenching 
themſelves, not only in the ordinary way, but alſo by 
making a fence of their baggage waggons, which 
cover them as they march. Theſe moving intrench- 
menits are abſolutely neceſſary for them, when they 
march without horſe in open plains / in- the deſarts 
of the Tartars, againſt whom they are forced to 
ſtand wherever they meet them. There have been 
ſeveral inſtances, that one thouſand Coffack foor, 
marching between their chariots and waggons, have, 
in a plain, repulſed five or fix thouſand Tartars on 
horſeback. Their horſes, though ſwift, are but 
weak, and ſtopped by the leaſt barricade. But how- 
ever, this way of marching, in the midſt of their 
baggage and ammunition waggons, would ſcarcely 
be practicable in any other country but Poland and 
the defarts of Tartary, which lie upon a level. 

It is eaſy, from theſe accounts, to form a juſt no- 
tion of the original and ancient tate of the Coffacks 
but ſome farther explanations will be neceſſary, in 
order to have a juſt idea of the condition of this 
people at preſent. We will begin with what 1s re- 
quiſite to be ſaid of their country. In its utmoſt ex- 
tent it may be conſidered as three hundred miles 
long, and in ſame places above a hundred broad; 
but then this comprehends the territory inhabited 
by all the Coſſacks; for they are, at preſent, diſtin- 
guiſhed into. various nations. When we reflect on 
the manners of the Muſcovites, Poles, Turks, and 
Tartars, and remember that their dominions border 

upon each other, we ſhall very eaſily conceive that 

the frontiers could not afford very ſafe or pleaſant 
habitations, and ſhall not be ſurprized to hear that 
they were deſart. Hence it was, that this otherwiſe 
large and conſiderable track of country came to be 
ſtiled the Ukrain, which, in our language, properly 
ſignifies the Marches: The people who firit ſettled 
on the rocks in the Nieper were vagabonds from all 
countries, who built their huts in the moſt inacceſ- 
| | | ſible 
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fible places, and were from thence called Coſſacks or 
goats, becauſe, like them, they dwelt out of reach. 
But, by degrees, as theſe people became nume- 
rous, they began to plant and 1 improve their country, 
which is one of the richeſt and fineſt in Europe: but 
from its very ſituation, it is ſo liable to be ranſacked 
and eaten up, whenever any wars break out among 
the neighbouring nations, which are none of them 
| _ or well governed, that we cannot expect it 

ould ever be brought into any tolerable condition. 
Belide, the Coſſacks, like the buccaneers in Ame- 
rica, were planters only by accident ; they looked upon 
living at home as a hardſhip, unleſs in the time they 
wanted winter-quarters ; for their proper buſineſs was 
war, and they grew nch, not by induſtry, but plun- 
der. They were from hence regarded as barbarians, 
and in that ſenſe very juſtly ; becauſe, to live by 
Foilmg others is the higheſt barbarity ; inaſmuch as 
it is that ſort of life moſt repugnant to reaſon and 
the laws of humanity. 

It has been before laid down that war was their 
buſineſs; and this was of two kinds, defenſive by 
land, and offenſive by ſea. In reſpec to the former, 
the country round about them was flat, and the ene- 
mies they had to deal with were Poles and Tartars, 
who brought great bodies of horſe into the field. To 
oppoſe theſe with inferior bodies of light- armed foot, 
the Coſſacks invented the Tabor, or waggon; in. 
theſe they carried their baggage, ammunition, and 
proviſions upon à march; and when they encamped, 
they took care to have a river in front, and a morals 
in the rear; covering their flanks with an intrench- 
ment of waggons. By the help of this diſcipline, 
they have defeated troops that would have appeared 
terrible, even to the moſt regular armies. Nay, to 
ſuch a degree they carried this art of fortifying with 
waggons, that field-marſhal Munich, who was an of- 
ficer of great ſkill and experience, thought fit to 


adopt their method 1n bis laſt war Ir gn the Turks 1 
and 
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and that with ſuch ſucceſs, as enabled him to come 
off with honour and victory, when attacked by the 
moſt numerous armies the Ottoman power could 
bring into the field. | 195, 

In their offenſive wars, which, as we have ſhewn, 
the Coſſacks carry on by ſea, the invention of their 
boats is admirable ; for, in the firſt place, they are 
very light, ſo that they may be tranſported from rock 
to rock with great eaſe; in the next place, they are 
capacious, ſo as to hold a great number of men, 
which gives them ſuch a power 1n boarding and at- 
tacking places on the ſea-coaſts, as it is hardly poſ- 
ſible to reſiſt. Their method of building without 
keels, and ſheathing with reeds, defends them from 
ſinking, even if full of water. Beſide this, it makes 
their boats, when filled with men, lie ſo deep in the 
water, that they are not to be ſeen at any great diſ- 
tance, and yet they go at a prodigious rate, ſo as to 
be in no danger when purſued by any kind of ſhip- - 
ping in uſe among the Turks. 5 

If indeed we take theſe bark- boats out of the water, 
and conſider them independent of the Coſſacks who uſe 
them, they will appear very poor and deſpicable things, 
and the ſame may be ſaid of their waggons; but 
notwithſtanding this, when all ciroumſtances are duly 
weighed, when we remember that theſe people are 
poor, weak, and defenceleſs, in compariſon of their 
neighbours; have very few fortreſſes, and thoſe com- 
poſed only of wood and earth; and that notwithſtand- 
ing theſe advantages, they have made a ſhift to co- 
ver their country ſo well, and defended themſelves 
ſo obſtinately, as to make the Poles and Tartars 
weary of their wars with them; we muſt allow them 
ſome merit with reſpe& to military ſkill. On the 
other hand, when we call to mind, that they have 
no trade, no veſſels, no ports to receive them, if they 
had any; no yards, little timber, no docks, carpen- 
ters, or ſeamen ; we cannot help owning that the na- 
val exploits of ſuch people, are in a great meaſure 
aſtoniſhing. | 

| Their 
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Their government is entirely military, inſomuch 
that, in time of peace, they have hardly any magiſ- 
trates or laws; but when the nation, by whom they 
are protected, (and at preſent ſome of them are under 
the Poles, ſome under the Turks, but the far greateſt 
part of them under the Ruſſians) propoſe they ſhould 


riſe and take the field; the firſt ſtep is to give them 


leave to elect a general, who in their language is cal- 
led Hetman, or Hatman. This ſome modern writers 
have miſtaken for a proper name; whereas, in re- 
ality, it is the ſtile of office, and anſwers to that of 


Imperator amongſt the ancient Romans: he has 


the ablolute command ſo long as the war continues; 
neither is it eaſy to depoſe him afterward; for in 
this, as well as in all other countries, power has in it 
ſomething ſo pleaſing, that no ſmall difficulty is found 
in reducing him who has been once a prince, to the 
rank of a private man. 

In the hiſtories of the wars in the north, from the 
beginning of the preſent century to the death of Pe- 
ter the Great, emperor of Ruſſia, the Hatman is of- 
ten mentioned, and ſome of them made a great figure : 
but of late, and indeed in all times of peace, we hear 
of no ſuch perſon. But it is right to enquire after, 
and have {ome tolerable knowlege, even of the moſt 
obſcure nations, that when thoſe accidents, which are 
always in the womb of time, bring them upon the 
ſtage ; we may not be amazed at their names, or in 


doubt about their force. 


It was the praiſe of Ulyſſes, the wiſeſt man in hls 
day 1n Greece, that he had ſeen and was acquainted 
with the laws and cuſtoms, the manners and modes, 
of different places and people. And this was a great 
commendation, worthy the pen and pains of the im- 
mortal Homer, who has juſtly celebrated the labours 
and travels of that excellent man: but it is the feli- 
city of modern times, that every man may be an 
Ulyſſes in his cloſet ; may fail over the ocean in his 
elbow-chair, and tray elall the world over in his ſtudy. 


Neither 
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Neither is this a flight of oratory, a lively or extra- 
vagant picture; but a plain, certain, and undeniable 
truth: books and maps will do the work effectually; 
2 ſmall degree of application, and that only for a 
few months, will enable us to acquire more real and 
uſeful knowlege than it was poſſible for any of the 
ancients to become maſter of in the courſe of his life. 
Therefore if we do not excel them, is not more 
their glory than our fault: he who has never tra- 
« velled,” ſay the Turks; (he who has never read, may 
we ſay) thinks all the world like his father's houſe.? 

We are now to look abroad into more civilized 
countries, where every thing has a ſofter air, and 
where the inhabitants are learned and polite. Ir is 
true, that the viſiting fuch countries ſeems to be moſt 
expedient for modern travellers, who are ſent abroad 
to acquire a genteel manner, and a correct taſte : but 
for ſuch as travel at home, the knowlege of the power, 
circumſtances, and the riſing and falling of nations 
in the balance of ſound policy, ſeems to be the great, 
if not the only rational end of ſuch inquiries. 
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A DESCRIPTION 
SEVEN UNITED PROVINCES 
2 0.W CoUuNTRERS: 


From M1$$s0N's Travels, &c. 


N order to render our account of the Low Coun- 
tries more entertaining and deſcriptive than is to 
be found in any one writer, as theſe provinces fur- 
mh many articles for obſervation; to what Mr, Miſ- 
| | ſon 
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fon relates from his travels through them, we ſhall 
accalionally add ſuch particulars from other travel- 
lers as may appear capable of illuſtrating the ſubje&; 
A liberty, which, for the greater information and 
amuſement of our readers, we ſhall continue to take; 
wherever it may. contribute to either of thoſe pur- 
poles. Mr. Miſſon appearing to give the beſt con- 
nected general obſervations on theſe provinces, we 
ſhall adhere principally to him; taking in what is ſaid 
by others collaterally: We ſhall, however, firſt pre- 
mile, that what is comprehended under the general 
name of the Netherlands, extends along the German 
Ocean 400 miles from north to ſouth, and 500 miles 
from caſt to weſt, lying between 50* and 34 north 
latitude, and between 2* and 7“ eaſt longitude : they 
are divided into ſeventeen provinces, ſeven of which 
are united into one free republic, which we are now 
to travel through: the others are diſtinguiſhed into 
the Auſtrian and French Netherlands. The Seven 
United Provinces, as they are ſtiled by way of .emi- 
nence, are, 1: Holland. 2. Zealand: g. Frieſland. 
4. Groningen. 5. Overyſſel. 6. Guelderland and 
Zutphen. 7. Utrecht. Of theſe, Holland is the moſt 
noted, the aſſembly of the ſtates meeting there. 
Holland, ſays Mr. Miſſon, being a flat country, 
like a continued meadow; as we approached the ſhore, 
the pinnacles of the ſteeples and the trees appeared as 
riſing out of the water. The whole country 1s cut 
into canals and ditches, with incredible labour, with- 
out which the ground would be ſo ſoaked with wa- 
rer as would render it not habitable ; whereas now, 
by the induſtry of its inhabitants, it is the richeſt and 
beſt peopled in the world, in proportion to its ex- 
tent: ſome make their number amount to two mil- 
lions five hundred thouſand ſouls, in the ſingle pro- 
vince of Holland. OP 3. 2 
The cities of Holland are generally very neat and 
beautiful, their inhabitants ſparing no pains or _ 
1 | 1 or 
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for that purpoſe, as appears by their conſtantly waſh- 
ing them, and having the inſides of their houſes cu- 
riouſly painted, and their windows generally of glaſs, 
as clear as cryſtal : their cleanlineſs extends even to 
their ſhopsand ſtables, which are kept neater here, than 
the beſt apartments are in ſome countries. Their ſtreets 
are ſo clean, that you ſee the women walk almoſt con- 
ſtantly in ſlippers ; and the canals being on both ſides 
planted with trees, afford a moſt delightful ſhady 
paſſage through all the chief ſtreets of the cities, and 


ol ſome of the towns and villages alſo. They reckon 


in the United Provinces, one city, (Amſterdam) 
of the firſt rank, about twenty of the ſecond, and 
upwards of thirty of the third, two hundred large 
towns, eight hundred villages. But to return to their 
canals. | | 

Theſe are very convenient for travelling, which is 
generally performed in large boats, covered againſt 
the injuries of the air, and drawn by horſes, which 
go off and bring you to your journey's end exactly at 
certain hours; they ſerve for the tranſportation of 
commodities from one place to another: and ſome 
of theſe canals afford tolerable ſtore of ſeveral kinds 
of fiſh. | 

Notwithſtanding all theſe advantages, there are 
many things wanting in Holland; their ſupplies. of 
wines, nay, even of corn, and moſt other things ne- 
ceſſary for the ſuſtenance of life, are derived from 
foreign countries: this occaſions their having ſuch 
a prodigious number of ſhips, that ſome have com- 
puted them equal to all the reſt that Europe can 
produce. But as on one ſide they are chiefly obliged 
to the ſea for their wiches, ſo on the other hand it 
proves the occaſion of almoſt irreparable defolations 
tor though they take all poſſible precautions to main- 
tain their dams and mills for the emptying of the wa- 
ter, yet ſometimes the impetuoſity of this element 
breaks through all theſe fences, which has colt at ſe- 
veral times the lives of ſome millions of people. 
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Thus, April 17, 1429, a hundred thouſand people 


were drowned about Dort. In 1446, there were fif- 
teen pariſhes overflowed in the village of Scheveling, 
121 houſes were carried away, and the church, now 
cloſe by the ſea- ſide, ſtood in the middle of the place. 
[In 1530, a great part of Zealand was overflowed. 
In the ſame century ſeventy two villages on the coaſts 
of Holland and Friezland were ſwallowed up, and 
near twenty thouſand people periſhed; and in 1665, 
an inundation broke down the dyke of Muydenburg, 
and laid the whole country round Naarden, and 
many places in the province of Utrecht, under water. 


The dyke between Amſterdam and Haerlem, and 


many others, were alſo broke : but the calamity 
was no ſooner over, than the inhabitants, in a great 
meaſure, repaired the damage. 

Another inconveniency is, the fudden cho of 
weather from heat to cold, a thing not agreeable to 
thoſe who are not uſed to it. Their impoſitions are 
alſo very heavy, which conſequently occaſions a dear- 
neſs of all ſorts of victuals; but their plenty of trade 
ſeems ro make them a ſufficient amends for this and 
every other inconveniency. 

We were not a little ſurpriſed with the firſt ſight 
of Rotterdam ; for its canals being, for the moſt part, 
ſo deep and broad, that they are capable of receiving 
veſſels of a great bulk; this affords the moſt agree- 
able proſpect of a mixture of trees, tops of lofty 
houſes, 'and maſts, which at a diſtance PR won- 
derfully beautiful. 

The city of Rotterdam has not always been i in the 
fame flouriſhing condition, which makes it now chal- 
lenge a place among the cities of the ſecond rank; 
its port is both large and commodious, the word 


rich, populous, pleaſant, and extremely flouriſhing 


their ſtore-houſes for the navy, the town-houſe, and 
the bank, are beautiful ſtructures ; their glaſs- houſe, 
(famous through all the ſeven provinces) manufac- 
tures abundance of little enamelled bowls, and ſuck 

like 
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like baubles, curiouſly done, which are fold for pro- 
digious profit to the ſavages in the Indies. 

There are two French churches here: the ſtatue 
of braſs of Eraſmus is fixed on a pedeſtal of marble 
in the place called the Great Bridge, ſurrounded with 
iron rails. Eraſmus is dreſſed in his doctor's robe, 
with a book in his hand; and near it you ſee the fol- 
lowing diſtich, wrote over the door of a little houſe 
| where he was born, October 27, 1467, but died at 
Baſil, June 12, 15306. | a 


 Aldibus hic ortus, mundum decoravit Eraſmus 
Artibus ingenuis, religione, Fide. 


There has been due care expreſſed in this reſpect, for 
the firſt ſtatue was erected 1540, of wood; after 
that another of ſtone, 1657 ; and this of braſs, 1662. 
{Lady Wortley Montague gives the following en- 
tertaining character of Rotterdam and the Hague. 
On her arrival at the Briel, ſhe ſays, I was charmed 
with the neatneſs of that little town; but my arri- 
val at Rotterdam, preſented me a new ſcene of plea- 
ſure. All the ſtreets are paved with broad ſtones, 
and before the meaneſt artificers doors are placed 
{eats of various coloured marbles, ſo neatly kept, 
that I aſſure you, I walked almoſt over the town yeſ- 
terday, incognito, in my ſlippers, without receivin 
one ſpot of dirt: and you may ſee the Dutch maids 
waſhing the pavement of the ſtreet, with more ap- 
plication than ours do our bed-chambers, The town 
ſeems ſo full of people, with ſuch buſy faces, all in 
motion, that I can hardly fancy it is not ſome cele- 
brated fair; but I ſee it is every day the ſame. Tis 
certain no town can be more advantageouſly fituated 
for commerce. Here are ſeven large canals, on which 
the merchants ſhips come up to the very doors of 
their houſes. The ſhops and warehouſes are of a 
ſurpriſing neatneſs and magnificence, filled with an 
incredible quantity of fine merchandize, and ſo much 
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cheaper than what we ſee in England, that I hove 
much ado to perſuade myſelf I am ſtill ſo near it. 


Here is neither dirt nor beggary to be ſeen. One 


is not ſhocked with thoſe loathſome cripples, ſo com- 


mon in London, nor teized with the importunity of 


idle fellows and wenches, that chuſe to be naſty and 
lazy. The common ſervants and little ſhop women 
here, are more nicely clean, than moſt of our ladies, 


and the great variety of neat dreſſes (every woman 


dreſſing her head after her own faſhion) is an addi- 
tional pleaſure of ſeeing the town. 
Sure nothing can be more agreeable than travel- 
ling in Holland. The whole country appears a large 
garden; the roads are well paved, ſhaded on each 
fide with rows of trees, and bordered with large ca- 
nals, full of boats, paſſing and repaſſing. Every 
twenty paces gives you the proſpect of ſome villa, 
and every four hours that of a large town, ſo ſurpriz- 
ingly neat, I am ſure you would be charmed with 
them. The place I am now at, (the Hague) is cer- 
tainly one of the fineſt villages in the world. Here 
are ſeveral ſquares finely built, and, what I think a 
particular beauty, the whole ſet with thick large trees. 
The Voor-hout is, at the fame time, the Hyde-park 
and Mall of the people of quality ; for they take the 
air in it both on foot and in coaches. There are 
ſhops for wafers, cool liquors, &c. I have been to 
ſee ſeveral of the moſt celebrated gardens, but I 
will not teize you with their deſcriptions.” ] 
| We made a little journey from hence to a ſmall 
village called Leckerkeck, about three leagues from 
the city, upon the river Leck, where the lord of the 
manor told us, that the falmon-fiſhing (the fifth part 
whereof belongs to him) uſed formerly to produce 
twenty thouſand livres per annum for his ſhare, but 
of late years, the ſalmon having left that river, the 
fiihing (which they are forced to continue only to 


maintain their right) does not defray the charges. 


The 
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The tower of the great church here is very remark- 
able. It leaned formerly on the nave of the buzid- 
ing; that is, bent toward the north; eaſt three feet 
and a half; but by opening the foundation, they 
have found means to ſet it up quite ſtraight, as ap- 
pears by a proſe inſcription in Dutch; which alſo 
acquaints us the ground was opened September the 
25th, 1651, and was cloſed again April the 2 d, 
7655. The architect who performed this ſingular 
piece of work was one Nicholas Jeremy Perſoons. 
Dion Caſſius, under the reign of Tiberius, mentions 
ſomething of the ſame ſort done, and that the artiſt 
was but ill rewarded. / 

The ordinary paſſage- boat carried us in two hours 
to Delft, a city that holds the third rank in the aſ- 
ſembly of the ſtates of Holland. One of the chief 
curioſities they ſhew you in this city 1s the tomb of 
William prince of Orange, aſſaſſinated here by Bal- 
thaſar Gerard, 1584. The arſenal, the town-houſe, 
the ſtadtholder's palace, the grand-place, and the 
great hoſpital, with its gardens, are well worth the 
light of a traveller. The canal betwixt this city and 
the Hague is not above a league in length, in fight 
of Reſwyck and Voyerburgh, two pleaſant villages, 
and adorned on both ſides with moſt delightful ſum- 
mer villas, fine walks, and noble gardens. | 
The Hague, being without gates or walls, is rec- 
koned among the villages; notwithſtanding which, 
as it enjoys the privilege of a city, ſo its grandeur 
and beauty ſeems to deſerve that name; being beſide 
this the reſidence of the princes of Orange when ſtad- 
tholders, of all the foreign miniſters, and the place of 
aſſembly of the States General : beſide that, the great 
concourſe of foreigners of all ſorts, renders the people 
more obliging and ſociable than in any other place 
of Holland. Add to this, that the air 1s very good, 
the wood near the town extremely delightful, and the 
walk from thence to the village of Scheveling, near 
the ſea-ſide, very diverting. Here they ſhew a cha- 
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riot furniſhed both with wheels and ſails, which is 
carried along by the wind upon the ſea- ſhore, very 
pleaſant to walk on, 1t being both hard and level. 

Its ſituation 1s certainly the moſt pleaſant of any 
place in Holland, having the before-mentioned wood 


to the north, very fertile meadows to the ſouth, good 


arable lands to the eaſt, and the ſea to the weft. 
The princes of Orange keep their reſidence in the 
alace of the antient earls of Holland; but that called 
the Old Court, where they formerly lodged, is by 
much the more regular ſtructure; the houſes of plea- 
ſure about the Hague are generally very beautiful. 


We took, among other things, a view of the church 


of the village of Loſdun, ſo famous for the two ba- 
ſons of braſs preſerved there, in memory of the three 
hundred ſixty-five children of the counteſs of Henne- 
bergh, daughter to Florent IV. earl of Holland, 
that were baptized in them. The ſtory goes, that 
the ſaid counteſs having reproached a beggar-woman 
with having too many children, the poor wretch, by 


way of 1mprecation, wiſhed her as many children as 


there were days in the year; which being fulfilled, 
they were all chriſtened, (the boys by the name of 
John, the girls Elizabeth) and buried in the church 
of Loſdun. The whole hiſtory is painted at large 


in the ſaid church, on both ends of which picture the 


two baſons are fixed. The truth of it is atteſted by 


Eraſmus, Vives, Guicciardini, and others. 


From the Hague we went forward to Leyden, a 
place not ſo much frequented by courtiers and offi- 
cers, nor ſo much diſturbed with buſineſs and traffic 
as the Hague and Rotterdam; but exceeding charm- 
ing by its intrinſic beauty and quiet, ſo that you ſeem 
to enjoy the benefit of a country life in the midſt of 
a great city: its chief trade conſiſts in the woollen 
manufactory; which, together with the univerſity, 
makes it one of the moſt conſiderable cities in Hol- 


land. There are commonly about 1500 ſtudents. 


In the Anatomy-hall they ſhew you a great many 
ſkeletons 


— 
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ſkeletons both of men and beaſts; ; abundance of 
plants, fruits, animals, arms, habits, pictures, mum- 
mies, urns, images, &c. and among the reſt, the 
picture of a Pruſſlan peaſant, who having ſwallowed 
a large knife, the ſame (as they tell you) was cut out 
again of his ſtomach, and he lived eight years after. 

In the gallery of the Phyſic-garden, and the ad- 
joining cabinet, called the Indian Cabinet, we ſaw di- 
vers natural curioſities; among the reſt a winged cat 
and ape; the hand of a mermaid; a vegetable Pria- 
pus, a moſt curious plant; a monſter produced from . 
a hen's egg; a piece of money of paper, made during 
the ſiege of Leyden by the Spaniards in 1574, with 
this inſcription on one ſide, Hæc libertatis ergo; on 
the other, Pugno pro Patria: an Eaſt India ſerpent, 
on whoſe ſkin are to be ſeen, as ſome fancy, ſeveral 
natural figures reſembling Arabic characters; beſide. 
a great number of animals, inſects, and other things, 

reſerved in vials filled with ſpirit of wine. 

Before I take my leave of Leyden, I muſt not for- 
get to give you an account of the Rhine, which. is 
loſt near its mouth, where moſt other rivers are at, 
the largeſt: for the Rhine dividing itſelf into two 
branches near Schenkerſchontz, one of them takes 
the name of Wakle, the other a little above Arnheim, 
that of Yſſel; and continuing its courſe about ſeven 
or eight leagues below that city, as far as Duarſtadt, 
is there again ſubdivided into two other ſmall chan- 
nels, the chief whereof takes the name of the Leck. 
The other rivulet, which turns more to the right, 
retains the name of the Rhine; till coming to Utrecht, 
it emits another branch, which taking its courle to 
the north, is known by the name of the Veckt : ; and 
the other continuing its courſe, by the name of the 
Rhine, to Worden, it at laſt loſes itſelf by two or 
three canals at Leyden. The cauſe of this odd fate 
of the Rhine is attributed to an earthquake, which 
throwing part of the Downs into the mouth of this 


river, ſhut it ever ſince; the waters were driven 
8 back, 
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back, and conſequently enlarged and deepned the 
channel of the Leck as we ſee it now. 
They ſhew you here the ſhopboard belonging to 
that noted taylor called John of Leyden, (where he 
was born) the chief of the Anabaptiſts. His true 
name was John Bucold. 
From hence to Haerlem is five hours travelling by 
the paſſage-boat, the canal being lined by a great 
number of country-ſeats and ſummer-houſes. 
Haerlem is a large and pleaſant city, and, for its 
agreeable ſituation, may challenge the preference be- 
fore Leyden, moſt of its canals being mixed with the 
little river Sparm, This city is chiefly famous for 
the linen manufactory, and that of tape, though of 
late years they have made alſo great quantities of ſilk 
ſtuffs. The great church (the largeſt in all the ſeven 
provinces) and the town-houſe, are ſtately ſtructures ; 
and the wood without the city is a great addition to 


mired. 

Lawrence Coſter, who challenges the firſt inven- 
tion of printing, was a native of this city ; though 
John Guttenbergh of Straſburgh, and Conrade and 
Arnold, two brothers of Mayence, challenge that ho- 
nour before him; However, thoſe of Haerlem, in 
reſpect to their townſman, keep in their town-houſe 
the firſt book that ever was printed, in a ſilver caſe 
wrapt in filk, the keeping whereof is committed to 
the care of ſeveral of the magiſtrates; and the ſtatue 
of Lawrence Coſter is to be viewed in the ſame place. 
T his inſcription 1s to be ſeen in golden letters over 
the door df the houſe where the ſaid Lawrence Coſter 
hved, | 1 El 

MEMORIAZA SACRUM, 
Typographia ars artium omnium Conſervatrix, hic pri- 
mum inventa circa annum 1440. 


Meyer æſſures us, that in 1403, a mermaid was 
caſt aſhore by a tempeſt near Haerlem, who was 
brought 
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brought to feed upon bread and milk, taught to ſpin, 
and lived for many years. John Gerard of Leyden 
adds, that ſhe would frequently pull off her cloaths, 
and run toward the water, and that her ſpeech was 
ſo confuſed a noiſe as not to be underſtood by any 
body: ſhe was buried in the church-yard, becauſe. 
ſhe had learnt to make the ſign of the croſs. He 
ſpeaks this upon the credit of ſeveral perſons who had 


ſieen her. 


As it would require a long continuance in the city 
of Amſterdam to learn every thing that belongs to. 
it, and a large volume ta deſcribe it all, I will con- 
tent myſelf with giving rather a ſketch than a de- 
ſcription of a place, which 1s, beyond all diſpute, 
one of the moſt beautiful and conſiderable cities in 
the world: however, for its extent, it is in no wiſe 
to be compared to London, there being, according 
to a good calculation, in London about ſeven hun- 
dred thouſand ſouls, but in Amſterdam not above 
two hundred thouſand. But for riches and trade it 
may vie with any city in the world; witneſs their Eaſt 
India company, which was founded in 1594, and has 
waged wars againſt very potent princes, without any 
conſiderable interruption in their trade. | 

This city is built upon piles fixed in the marſhes 
on the ſouth- ſide of the river Ye or Tye, which is a 
branch of the Zuyder-Zee. Its fortifications are 
very conſiderable, conſiſting of many baſtions faced 
with brick, ſurrounded with a ditch eighty paces 
broad, filled with running water, which, together 
with the ſluices, whereby they can lay all the adja- 
cent country under water, render it almoſt impreg- 
nable : beſide the ordinary garriſon, the militia or 
trained bands of the city conſiſt of ſixty companies 

of a hundred men each, commanded by citizens. 

Mr. Hanway's account of this city is as follows. 
* The wonderful city of Amſterdam, as well as many 
other towns of the Netherlands, is a work of art and 
labour, not inferior to the greateſt monuments of 
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human induſtry in paſt ages. It is ſituated about 
two hundred and twenty Engliſh miles from London, 
and derives its name from the river Amſtel; it being 


formerly called Amſteldam, or the dam of the Am- 


ſtel, which is the name generally given to it in au- 
thentic records. Our author obſerves, that it was 
then reckoned about four hundred years from its firſt 
beginning, and two hundred and ſeventy from its be- 
ing incloſed with walls. In 1570 the Dutch began 
to lay the foundation of their wealth and naval 
ſtrength. About twenty years before that time, they 

embraced the doctrines of Calvin, and being pro- 
voked by the oppreſſive meaſures of Romiſh bigotry, 
they ſhook off the Spaniſh yoke. The Spaniards 
exerted themſelves upon this occaſion, from religi- 


' ous as well as political motives; but they were un- 


able to render that confederacy abortive, which at 
tength united the, Seven Provinces, and formed a 
powerful republic. 

About the year 1600, the love of liberty and gain 
cauſed ſuch a conflux of people thither, that the walls 
were extended; and ſince that time they have been 
farther enlarged, ſo that they are now about three 
teagues in circumference. The city is generally 
eſteemed near one third as populous as London or 
Paris. Within the walls are reckoned 26,500 houſes, 
and about 240,000 inhabitants, beſide thoſe in the 
ſuburbs, which are ſmall. The greateſt ſtrength of 
the place 1s in the difficulty of acceſs both by ſea and 
land; but the numerous ſhoals that render the en- 
trance of the Texel difficult, have not obſtructed the 


_ progreſs of commerce. One remarkable proof of 


cconomy is obvious in the fortifications of the city 
for the baſtions, which are very numerous, have each 
a windmill. | 8 
Moſt of the ſtreets are extremely clean; but except 
thoſe that have canals, they are much too narrow. 
However, they are rendered leſs incommodious by 
the hired coaches being ſet on ſledges drawn by one 
| : orſe. 
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horſe. Merchandize is alſo drawn on ſledges, which 


are not only the moſt convenient vehicles for the in- 
habitants and their trade, but are calculated to pre- 
ſerve the houſes. which being built on piles, might 
in time be damaged in their foundations, by having 
a great number of wheel-carriages. Gentlemen's 
coaches are however, for the moſt part ſet on wheels, 
but for this liberty they pay a conſiderable tax. The 
principal ſtreets, or rather quays of the canals, are 
agreeably planted on each fide with trees; but the 
canals ſometimes ſmell very offenſively. The houſes 
are rather neat than elegant or commodious : the 
nature of the climate renders it neceſſary to waſh 
them often; but the greateſt part of the people carry 
this kind of cleanlineſs ſo far as hardly to afford them- 
ſelves time for the neceſſary care of their perſons. 
The entrance of the houſes is generally by ſteps, which 
riſe four or five feet from the ground, and the paſſage 
into the rooms, which runs very deep, is floored and 
pannelled with marble, which has an air of grandeur 
in miniature. They have much neat, and ſome rich 
furniture, which ſeems rather occaſioned by an antient 
cuſtom of neatneſs and elegance, than the effect of a 
luxurious and expenſive taſte. 1 
Of all the buildings in Amſterdam, the town-houſe 
is the moſt diſtinguiſned. It is two hundred and 
eighty-two feet in front, two hundred and thirty-two 
deep, an hundred and ſixteen high, excluſive of the 
cupola. it coſt three millions of guilders, or three 
hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, when mone 
was more valuable than it is now; which will be leſs 
ſurpriſing, if we conſider that it is founded upon thir- 
teen thouſand large piles. This is a very grand and 
uſeful building, and yet is neither elegant nor agree- 
able. It contains the offices and tribunals for the 
execution of the laws, in the ſeveral branches of the 
mulitary, as well as civil government. It is very ob- 
ſervable that the entrance of this building is very 
mean; but had the doors been proportioned to the 
e edifice, 
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edifice, they would have been more ſubject to be 
forced upon occaſion of thoſe tumultuous aſſemblies 
of the people, that are not unfrequent in this coun- 
try. The ſtadthouſe is guarded in the night by a 
body of the burghers, who ate thus charged with the 
care of the great reſervoir of the wealth of the United 
Provinces. In the lower apartments 1s the bank, in 
which is ſaid to be depoſited immenſe ſums.“] 

Dr. Brown tells us, that © their Raſp-huys, or, houſe 
of correction is alſo worth obſervation ; having at its 
entrance two lions bridled, with this inſcription : 


Virtutis eft domare que cuntt1 pavent. 


A proper emblem for the purpoſe it was intended, 
viz. to bridle the inſolencies of ſuch as are riotous in 
the ſtreets, or commit diſorders; and the extrava- 
gancies of the ſons of citizens, who are paſt the go- 
vernment of their maſters and parents. They are 
employed in gaining their bread by raſping Brafil- 
wood; and if they refuſe to perform their taſk, and 
become incorrigible by blows, they (as we were told) 
put them in a large ciſtern, with a pump by them, 
and fo letting in the water upon them, force them to 
work for their life. | 

Their Spin-huys is intended for the correction of 
young women, ſuch as live looſely, or are taken in 
the ſtreets, and other ſuſpicious places: ſometimes 


the citizens ſend their daughters hitker for chaſtiſe- 
ment, and theſe have chambers allotted them; I ſaw 


above an hundred women in one large room, ſome 


of which were very well dreſſed. In the hoſpital for 


children are ſix hundred orphans, well educated and 
looked after. The Dol-huys is like our Bedlam, in- 
tended for delirious perſons ; the Gaſt-huys, an hoſ- 
pital for the ſick; as the Mannen-houſe is an hoſpital 
for old men. They have beſide this, a laudable cul- 


tom throughout all Holland; which is, that upon 


the appointment of any meeting at a tavern, or any 
© other 
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other occaſion, certain forfeitures are put into a box, 
kept in all public houſes, for the uſe of the poor; 
which is the reaſon that ſcarce ever any beggars are 
ſeen in the ſtreets.*] | 
The Roman Catholics enjoy liberty of conſcience, 
as in other parts of the Seven Provinces, though 
their number is not ſo conſiderable as ſome have en- 
deavoured to perſuade us; for I have been informed 
by perſons of knowlege and credit, that the Roman 
Catholics, and all other ſectaries together, do not 
make a fourth part of the inhabitants of Amſterdam. _ 
In this city remains {till a convent of certain nuns 
called Beguines, an order erected A. D. 1207, com- 
poſed of maidens and widows, who have no children, 
and who need no other qualificatibns to be admitted 
into this ſociety, than a teſtimonial of their good be- 
haviour, and competency to live upon, either by 
themſelves, or in conjunction with one or more of 
the ſiſters, as they find it moſt ſuitable to their pur- 
poſe. Their convent (which contains about a hun- 
dred and thirty ſiſters) is built like a little city, with 
a wall and ditch aboutit, within which ſtands a church,: 
where they are obliged to perform their devotions at 
certain hours. They wear an odd looking black ha- 
bit, receive and pay viſits, and quit the convent when 
they pleaſe. 8 | 
The muſic-houſes of Arnſterdam, ſo much talked 
of, are public-houſes or taverns, where young fel- 
lows come under pretence of dancing, but in effect 
to pick up lewd women, who reſort thither in great 
numbers, and carry them to other convenient lodg- 
ings ; theſe being intended only for their meeting- 
places. They are generally viſited by ſtrangers, out 
of curioſity ; and you muſt either drink what they 
offer, or pay as if you did. | 
The exchange of Amſterdam is two hundred feet 
long, and a hundred and twenty broad: the galle- 
ries above are ſupported by forty-ſix pillars, but are 


nor 
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not ſo ſpacious ; nor are the ſhops ſo many as thoſe 


over the London Exchange. 


The academy, ſtiled the ano School, is alſo 
an elegant ſtructure, divided into ſeveral ſchools for 
divinity, philoſophy, hiſtory, law, and phyſic. 

There are five high towers in this city, which have 


each a great clock, and are placed at ſuch a conve- 


nient diſtance, as that the hours of the day are ſhown 
all over the town. 

[ The eſtabliſhed lion (ſays Mr. Hanway): is 
that of Calviniſm, for which there are eleven churches 
for the Dutch, one for the Engliſh, two for the Ger- 
mans, and two for the French; but the Roman Ca- 
tholics are ſaid to have near thirty places of worſhip. 
Beſide theſe there are Lutherans and Baptiſts : the 
Jews are alſo numerous, and have their ſynagogues as 
in London; but none of theſe religions, except the 
Calviniſts, are allowed the uſe of bells: and the ſtates 
invalidate all marriages not performed according to 
the rites of the eſtabliſhed church, unleſs the parties 
firſt engage themſelves in form before the civil ma- 
giſtrate : and then they may perform the ceremony 
according to their reſpective religions. ] 

We paſſed ſeven hours upon the canal betwixt 
Amſterdam and Utrecht very pleaſantly ; leaving on 
the right-hand the old caſtle of Abeow, and the vil- 
lage of the ſame name, the boundary of the province 
of Holland on that ſide, about three leagues from 
Amſterdam. We no ſooner came to Utrecht, but 
we found it to fall much ſhort of that extreme neat- 
neſs we obſerved in the province of Holland. This 


city is famous for its antiquity, its univerſity, and 


the union made here in 1579, which was the foun- 
dation of the whole Dutch republic. The ſteeple 
of the cathedral is very high, and the church con- 
tains many relics highly valued by the Roman Ca- 


tholics. 
The Mall and the walks about it, without the gates 


of the city, are infinitely pleaſant, being upon that 


ſcore 


/ 
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ſcore ſpared by the French king's expreſs command, 
when his troops ravaged all the country round about. 
A certain gentleman of Utrecht told me, that there 
were no leſs than forty-eight towns within the reach 
of a day's journey from this city, and among them 
thirty-three to which you may go and come back the 
ſame day. The country abour Utrecht has a far dif- 
ferent face from what you ſee in Holland, their fields 
being, for the moſt part, ploughed lands incloſed 
with ſtrong hedges. 

T'wo hours from Utrecht we paſſed in ſight of Zeiſt, 
and of the caſtle on the right-hand : it is a very 
handſome ſtructure, incloſed with a ditch full of run- 
ning water, adorned with labyrinths; gardens, ſtatues, 
fountains, and other ornaments, being built not many 
years ago, by one of the richeſt lords of this coun- 
try. The fields betwixt Rhenen and Arnheim are 
for the moſt part planted with tobacco, propped by 
ſtakes; and at Reincom, a village three hours on this 
ſide of Rhenen, you ſee a ſtone, which 1s the boun- 
dary betwixt the lordſhip of Utrecht and the pro- 
vince of Guelders. 

Arnheim has nothing remarkable but its fortifi- 
cations. Two hours and a half beyond it we paſſed 
the Yſſel, divided into three branches near each other; 
and afterward continuing our journey through Doeſ- 
burgh, (a little city on that river, in the province of 
Zutphen) we dined in a poor village, if milk with 
biſcuit may be called a dinner: but the worſt is, 
that our fare was no better at night, when we lodged 
at Yſſelburgh, a ſmall diſmantled town upon the bor- 
ders of Cleves. 

[To theſe particulars concerning the country, our 
readers will not be diſpleaſed to ſee ſome remarks re- 
lating to the inhabitants, from our ingenious country- 
man Mr. Ray; which are contained in the enſuing ex- 
tract: with ſome additional obſervations which himſelf 
introduces. 
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As to what relates to the common people of Hol- 
land, it muſt be confeſſed they are ſurly and ill-bred, 


which is the reaſon that no ſtrangers that know the 
country will deal with inn-keepers, waggoners, boat- 


men, - porters, and ſuch- like, without bargaining be- 
forehand. The men are generally very large boned 


and bulky, and theſe, as well as the women, are 
conſtantly eating as they travel. At their common 
entertainments, a ſallad leads the van, a kind of ſtewed 
meat is the main part of the dinner, and it concludes 
with ſome boiled and buttered herbs. The chief food 
of the ordinary people is cod-fiſh and pickled herring, 
which they cure better than the Engliſh. In the 
public houſes you commonly meet with ſmoaked 
beef, but in thin ſlices, good bread and butter, and 
four or five ſorts of cheeſe. Their ſtrong drink 
(they call it Dick-beer, and very properly, for it is 
{ſeldom clear) is fold for three-pence a quart; the 
dearneſs of which ariſes partly from the heavy exciſe 
laid upon this, as well as all other proviſions : partly 
from the plenty of money in thoſe provinces, which 
makes land fold here at between thirty and forty 
years purchaſe. Moſt of their beds are made cloſe 
like cabins, narrow and ſhort, and yet you pay an 
exceſſive rate for them in the inns. Their houſes are 
kept exceeding neat, even to the outſide of pots and 
pot-hooks; nay, the very tiles of the pent-houſes : 


yet has it been obſervable, that in dreſſing their 
meats, they are not ſo clean and curious as the Eng- 


liſh, They uſe organs in moſt of their churches, 
collect money for the poor in ſermon-time, with a 
purſe faſtened to a ſtick, and a bell hanging to it. 
The pſalms to be ſung are ſet down upon ſlates, hung 
upon the walls of the church for that purpoſe. They 


ſeldom travel on horſeback, but generally in wag- 


gons, ſome covered, others not, but moſtly by water; 


and this on Sundays as well as other days. Beggars 


are ſeldom ſeen in Holland, notwithſtanding the vaſt 


multitude of people; this province containing no leſs 
ü than 
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than twenty-four walled towns and cities, fix of which 
(beſide. Amſterdam) are bigger than any in England, 
except London. And upon this occaſion, ſome ob- 
ſervations made by Francis Barnham, eſq; who was 
in Holland with my lord ambaſſador Hollis, have 
been eſteemed ſenſible and curious. 1 

There is, ſays he, a continual watch kept on the 
ſteeples in all the cities of the United Provinces: the 
differences ariſing among boatſmen and waggoners, 
who ſhall go firſt, are decided by caſting a die. They 
gather the rain-water by pipes from the houſes, and 
preſerve it in ciſterns, as they do in Venice. The 
Dutch ſtand much in awe of their ſuperiors, becauſe 
juſtice is done there without delay. They are ſtrangely 
addicted to novelties, and mightily taken with any 
thing that is gay. They are extremely greedy of pro- 
fit, yet very juſt in their bargains. The knowlege 
bow! to get money is what they eſteem above all other 
things, and ſcarce ever apply themſelves to any thing 
beſide that and politics, in which they are. generally 
well verſed ; the meaneſt of them being qualified by 
his birth-right to become a burgomaſter. They fight 
bravely at ſea, though naturally they are of a phleg- 
matic temper, and conſequently not fit for brave ex- 
ploits by land. They allow of liberty in religion, 
but keep u watchful eye over it to ſecure the pub- 
lic peace; which is the reaſon that it is more difficult 
to hatch a plot here than in any other parts: though 
at the ſame time the people ſay and print almoſt what 
they pleaſe, the ſame being included within the gene- 
ral notion of liberty. Moſt of them have little ſenſe 
of honour or generoſity, being guided merely by the 
proſpect of advantage or intereſt. They don't pro- 
ſecute murder with ſo much violence as thefr. The 
Dutch are always careful to ſolemnize any great ac- 
tion done by them, with all the public marks of ho- 
nour and rejoicings, to imprint into the common 
people an idea of The ability and wiſdom of their go- 
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vernors; which is the reaſon they frequently erect 
monuments to thoſe who have deſerved well of the 
commonwealth. The ordinary fort of women (if not 
all) ſeem to be more pleaſed with obſcene diſcourſe 
than the Engliſh or French; they have alſo the repu- 
tation of making not ſo ſevere an account of chaſtity 
before marriage, but of being very faithful to their 
Huſbands. Even the better fort of women are not 
backward of admitting men, though of very little ac- 
quaintance, to a falute; and kiſſing paſſes current 
here, not only at parting and returns, but alſo in 
frolics and familiar converſation. Moſt women are 
let into all the actions of their huſbands, who ſeldom 
undertake any thing without their knowlege and ap- 
\ Probation, They have abundance of chiming in their 
cities; and vaſt multitudes of. ftorks build their 
- neſts upon the tops of the chimnies.”] Theſe re- 
marks have the repute of being very juſt, though 
wrote ſome years ſince: correſponding greatly with 
the reports of all who have been in the Low- Coun- 
tries. Ard though ſome allowances muſt be made 
for thoſe alterations in cuſtoms, which all nations, 
and eſpecially commercial ones, are ſubje& to; yet 
fome national characteriſtics ſtill diſtinguiſh the inha- 
bitants of the fame places at all periods of time : and 
if the manners of the Dutch have undergone any al- 
rerations, it is chiefly in departing from their antient 
frugality, and adopting ſome of the luxuries of their 
neighbours. | : 5 
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By fella Gro Keren, F. R. 8. 


R. Keyſler was 22 at {nan a a be- 
longing to the count of Geich, in the year 
168 9. Hais father, who was one of the count's coun- 
cil, performed the part of a conſcientious parent in 
the care of his education; and the ſincere piety he im- 
bibed from his mother, during his childhood, was 
deeply implanted in his mind during the whole courſe 
of his life. He was ſo well grounded in the prin- 
ciples of the Proteſtant religion, that he was never 
carried away with the torrent of corruption, nor tairited 
by the prevalence of cuſtom in a degenerate age. His 
inclination for learning being very early conſpicuous, 
was cheriſhed and increaſed by the careful inſtructions 
of the moſt able maſters, He ſtudied at the univer- 
ſity at Hall, a place famous from its firſt foundation 
for perſohs of the greateſt eminence in literature : 
and he had ſcarcely left the univerſity before he was 
appointed ſub-preceptor to Charles Maximilian and 
Chriſtian Charles, counts of Giech-Buchau; with 
whom, in the year 1713, he returned to Hall; and 
afterward attended them in their travels. The firſt 
place they viſited was Utrecht, where he became ac- 
quainted with the learned Hadrian Reland, who, per- 
ceiving in him an uncommon capacity, contracted 
with him an intimate friendſhip. And to the perſua- 
lions of this great man it was owing, that Mr. Keyſ- 
P 2 lex 
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ler reſolved to execute what he had before ſome 
thoughts of, namely, to write a hiſtory of the anti- 
quities of his native country. 

Mr. Keyſler's ſenſe of his duty to the two young 
counts, carried him from the delightful city of 
Utrecht ſooner than he otherwiſe could have wiſhed. 
In company with them he viſited the principal cities 
of Germany, France, and the Netherlands: neyer 
failing, in every place, to increaſe his literary acqui- 
ſitions. Mr. Keyſler returned ſafe from his firſt tra- 
vels with his pupils, and acquired ſuch an uncom— 
mon reputation, that his abilities for ſuch a charge 
were mentioned in the higheſt terms to baron Bern- 
ſtorf, firſt miniſter of ſtate to his Britannic majeſty, 
as elector of Brunſwick- Lunenburgh. This great man 
was at that time defirous of finding a proper perſon 
to whom he might entruſt the education of his grand- 
ſon, a youth of the greateſt hopes. Keyſler was 
pitched upon, and the happy conſequences have de- 
monſtrated, that the baron could not have ſelected a 
more proper perſon. In the autumn of the year 
1716 he came to Hanover, where his indefatigable 
application to his charge exceeded the moſt ſanguine 
wiſhes of his Mecænas. - 
In the year 1718, Mr. Keyſler obtained leave to 
make a voyage to England, to which, whatever com- 
miſſions he might have to execute, he knew how to 
give the appearance of a philoſophical journey: and 
che ſame free acceſs to learned ſocieties, before ſo ad- 
vantageous in France and the Low Countries, ren- 
dered London and Oxford very agreeable to him. 
Here he obtained a very ſignal proof of the high eſ- 
teem he had acquired in England, by being unani- 
mouſly elected a fellow of the Royal Society; the 
only title which he ever enjoyed. 

The two young barons Bernſtorf, after being up- 
ward of ten years under the direction of Mr. Keyſler, 
were, by his judicious inſtructions in all the uſeful 
branches of ſcience, fitted for viſiting foreign coun- 
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tries with advantage: and it is to the tour he took 
with theſe pupils that we owe the following work. 
Mr. Keyiler, on ſeveral occaſions, during his tra- 
vels, gave ſuch happy proofs of his ſingular learning, 
and remarkable ſagacity, that he had very conſider- 
able offers of public employments made him by ſe- 
veral courts to ſettle among them: but the extraor- 
dinary patronage of the two barons Bernſtorf, together 
with theeaſeand tranquillity he enjoyed undertheirpro- 
tection ; by which he was enabled to devote great part 
bol his time to the placid muſes; appeared to him more 
_ eligible than external magnificence, ſo apt to affect 
ſhort-ſighted mortals. The younger baron being no- 
minated envoy to the imperial dyet, by the king of 
Denmark, as duke of Holſtein-Gluckſtadt, Mr. Keyſ- 
ler attended him to the Daniſh court at Copenhagen, 
and afterward to Ratiſbon. When the dyet was over, 
he returned and ſpent the remainder of his days with' 
his elder pupil, whoſe generoſity placed him beyond 
the frowns of fortune: and both the brothers ſettled 
a very handſome penſion on him for life. He died in 
the 54th year of his age, on the 21ſt of June, 1743, 
of an aſthma, at Stintenburg, an eſtate belonging to 
baron Bernſtorf, in Saxelauenburg : and his body 
was interred with great magnificence (contrary indeed 
to his deſire) in the church of Caſſahn, in the terri- 
_ tory of Bernſtorf. The exact order in which he left 
his manuſcripts, is a convincing proof that he quitted - 
this mortal ſtage in a well prepared diſpoſition. - 
Having gwen this brief account of Mr. Keyſler, 
we ſhall preſent to our readers the moſt curious parts 
of his travels; occaſionally enriching his deſeriptions 
with thoſe which we may meet with in other approved 
travellers to the ſame parts. „ 
| — The firſt place I arrived at, ſays Mr. Keyſer, was 
the city of Schaff hauſen, (capital of the canton of the 
ſame name in Switzerland) which is very handſome, the 
ſtreets broad, the houſes magnificent, and pleaſantly 
ſituated in a plain. The canton of Zurich, which 
1 commence: 
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commences at the other fide of a ſtately bridge, is 
ſeparated from it by the Rhine, which waſhes the 

ſoutherg parts of Schaffhauſen, and. is of very great 
advantage to its commerce. I muſt not, by any 


means, at my firſt entrance into Switzerland, omit 


an obſervation, the truth of which I was ſufficiently 
convinced of by a former tour through theſe coun- 


tries, namely, that great numbers of people have 


formed very falſe ideas of the inhabitants of this coun- 
try and their trade. They imagine Switzerland to be 
hardly any thing better than a confuſed. chaos of bar- 


ren rocks, craggy mountains, eternal ſnows, and 


gloomy vallies; hardly . ſupplying its wretched inha- 
bitants with the means of ſupporting a laborious and 
miſerable life. But this is very different from the 


truth; the country produces all the neceſſaries of life, 


in ſuch abundance, as to enable the inhabitants to 
export large quantities. Their flax and linen are of 
the greateſt advantage, particularly to the inhabi- 
tants of Berne and St. Gall. Crapes, coarſe linen 
cloth, drugs, Geneva, and other ſpirituous liquors, 
are exported in large quantities to — — 


land. The cheeſe of Switzerland is famous in every 


part of Europe; and orders are conſtantly tranſmir- 
ted from all parts for their butter. There is found 


near Bex, in the diſtrict of Aigle depending on the 
Pais de Vaud, Sulphur Virgineum, which greatly ex- 


cels that brought, as a great curioſity, from Ame- 
rica. It is eſteemed good in diſorders of the breaſt 
, nun: mind ar ot he EfEUEIi:; 
The Switzers kill ſo large a number of cattle an- 
nually, that the hides, beſide what they uſe themſelves, 
make a very conſiderable article in their commerce.. 
They alſo ſend prodigious droves of ſheep. and oxen to 
diſtant parts; and as the cattle of Jutland and Holſtein 
are greatly valued ; ſo in Bavaria, Auſtria, and even 
Hungary, perſons of ample fortune procure the Swiſs 
cattle at any price, notwithſtanding they er 
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fo ſoon as to render a conſtant ſupply neceſſary. 
Switzerland ſupplies Lombardy with the greateſt pat 
of its coach-horſes, and Savoy with horſes both far 
the army and artillery ; and the French have hitherto . 
purchaſed the greateſt part of their horſes for mili- 
tary ſervice, of the Swiſs, ſometimes ten thouſand in 
a year; but at preſent they are very attentive to im- 
prove their own. The inhabitants of Switzerland 
reap a very conſiderable advantage from a war be- 
tween France and Germany ; for as the paſſes ane 
guarded, and horſes prohibited from being ſent from 
Germany into France, the greateſt part of this lucra- 
tive branch of trade, amounting ſometimes to ten 
thouſand pounds yearly, is carried on through Swit- 
zerland. As the inhabitants are under no neceſlity 
of importing any kinds of goods, ſalt alone excepted, 
(their falt ſprings not being ſufficient wholly to ſupply 
them) from the adjacent countries, as Tyrol, Bavaria, 
and Franche Comte; they can never want either a 
briſk trade, or a large balance in their favour. But 
trade is not confined to neceſſaries alone; that luxury, 
pomp, and infatuation for foreign productions, which 
has infected moſt parts of Europe, has extended its 
contagions influence to Switzerland ; and ſeveral wiſe 
regulations have been made, to ſtop this pernicious 
and extenſive uſe of foreign commodities. But theſe 
wholeſome laws have the ſame fate in Switzerland as 
in ſeveral other parts of Europe; the ſpirit is ex- 
plained away by ſubterfuges and arbitrary interpre- 
tations, and, conſequently, they loſe their intended 
oo Eee ores bd | 

The ladies in ſome parts of Switzerland, are re- 
ſtrained in their dreſs by ſumptuary laws ; but the 
conſequence is, that they impatiently wait the return 
| of ſummer, in order to their viſiting the German 
Spas, where they may indulge their gay inclinations, 
free from the reſtraints of the laws of their country: 
and ſo fond are they of theſe annual journies, that 
they are often made one of their marriage articles. : | 
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It having therefore been found impoſſible to re- 
ſtrain all abuſes, eſpecially in a ſex ſo impatient of 
authority, by human laws; manufactures have been 
erected in ſeveral parts, in order to prevent, in a more 
effectual manner, the ſending money out of the coun- 


try for foreign commodities. This ſcheme laboured 


at firſt under very great difficulties, but time has re- 
moved moſt of them, eſpecially in the Proteſtant can- 


tons, which, in this reſpect, greatly excel thoſe of 


the Romiſh religion: nor is there any probability 
that the Jatter will ever carry commerce to any great 
height. Excellent cloth is made at Zurich, and the 
ſilks manufactured in the Pais de Vaud, are of great 
advantage. The kind reception which che French re- 


fugees have met with at Geneva, have largely con- 


tributed to increaſe the number of i ingenious artiſts in 
that city; and it would have been of the greateſt ad- 


vantage, if this humane example had prevailed in 


its full extent throughout Switzerland. Zurich, Baſil, 
Geneva, and Schaff hauſen are the four ſtaple towns 


of the commodities of Switzerland; but Zurich vaſtly 


excels the others. Their foreign trade is greatly fa- 


cilitated by means of the Rhone and the Rhine: 


they ſend their goods to France and the Mediterranean 
by the former, and to Germany, the Netherlands, 
and the North Sea, by the latter. The trade of 
Schaffhauſen has however been declining for ſome 


time, fo that at preſent few of the merchants carry 


on trade on their own account, the generality deal- 
ing by commiſſion. 

The number of burghers in n Schaff hauſen is ſaid to 
amount to two thouſand; and though the arſenal can- 
not be called large, it is ſufficient for the purpoſe in- 
tended, that of ſupplying the inhabitants, in caſe of 


neceſſity, with arms. But it muſt be remembered, 


that the ſword 1s here conſidered as a mark of their 


freedom, as well as an ornament, on which account 
every citizen, and even the peaſants, appear at church 


in their ſwords; nor does any one dare to appear be- 
fore 
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fore the magiſtracy without a cloak and a ſword. The 
inhabitants of that part of the diſtrict of mount Jura, 
dependent on the canton of Berne, attend divine 
worſhip not only in their ſwords,” but alſo carry with, 
them their bayonets and firelocks, which they either 
hang up in a particular corner of the church, or place 
by them. Perhaps this cuſtom owes its origin to the 
frequent diſturbances of former ages, and their almoſt 
continual wars with the inhabitants of Burgundy, 
againſt whom it was neceſſary to be always prepared. 
It muſt however be acknowleged, that the practice 
of wearing fwords at church has been prohibited in a 
ſolemn manner A REIT | 

Between Schaffhauſen and Baſil, the navigation 
of the Rhine is twice interrupted by violent cataracts 
or falls of the river; the conſequence of which is, 
that the veſſels are under a neceſlity of being unload- 
ed, at theſe falls, and the goods put on board others. 
Near the village of Neuhauſen, on the Schaff hauſen 
ſide of the river, is an iron manufacture, which pro- 
duces a very conſiderable revenue. Petrified muſcles 
and cockles are often found in the iron ore, with 
which the country abounds. i 

The famous caſtle of Hohentwiel, called in Latin 
Duellium, belonging to the duke of Wirtemberg- 
Stuttgard, is ſituated four leagues north-eaſt of Schaff- 
hauſen. It is entirely encloſed by the territories of 
Nullenburg, not having an inch of ground belonging 
to it, and therefore of more honour than advantage. 
Indeed its being ſituated at ſuch a diſtance from any 
enemy that might invade the country, and conſe- 
quently being in no danger of an attack for ſome time, 
renders it very convenient, on any dangerous con- 
juncture, for depoſiting records, papers, jewels, and 
other valuable effects: but the inhabitants of Swabia 
would reap more advantage from it, if it ſtood in a 
more convenient place, as no hoſtilities from the 
neighbourhood of the Switzers can be apprehended. 


FI 
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The fituation of Hohentwiel is on a lofty moun- 
tain in the midſt of a charming and fruitful country, 
ſurrounded with pleaſant villages and ruinous caſtles 
on the ſummits of lofry mountains ; which together 
with the lake Boden, lying at about two miles dif. 
tant, afford a moſt beautiful proſpect. The lower 
e ſtands at a great height, notwithſtanding which, 

ſort of wine is produced from vines which 

ow on the ſides of the mountain to the very walls. 

gro neighbouring country, when covered with fogs, 

appears to a ſpectator at Hohentwiel like a ſea, and 

as the miſt diſſipates, the mountains and caſtles gra- 
| dually appear like iſlands in the ocean. 

A cuſtom prevails here, that when any prince, or 

other perſon of diſtinction viſits this fortreſs, he is ob- 
liged to carry from the lower to the upper caſtle, a 
ſtone of ten pounds weight, a conſiderable number of 
which are now to be ſeen there, ſome of them having 
the initial letters of the names of thoſe who have taken 
the trouble of carrying them up. 
Duke Ulrich being in exile in the year 1520, pur- 
chaſed of a widow belonging to the houſe of Klingen- 
berg this caſtle, and it has e ever ſincę to the 
dukes of Wirtemberg. | 

I made an incurſion from hence into the adjacent 
parts of Swabia, famous for the ſource of that noble 
river the Danube, and flatter myſelf that my journey 
has not been uſeleſs. The Danube, in a courſe of 
four hundred German miles, waſhes fifty populous 
cities, and receives the waters of twelve large rivers, 
and more than eighty rivulets: ſo that few rivers, 
not even the Nile itfelf, can be compared with it. 
The Turks, indeed, are for giving the preference to 
the Nile, for a very ſingular reaſon, namely, becauſe 
it has not been fo often ſtained with human blood as 
the Danube. The ſource of this famous river is 
near Don Eſchingen, in the territories of Furſtem- 
berg, and ſoon becomes a confiderable ſtream by the 
conflux of ſeveral rivulets. 

Near 
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Near Burlatingen, a hunting feat belonging to the 
prince of Hohenzallern, is a chapel, built by Mr. 
Canier, a captain of horſe in the emperor's ſervice; 
the ſituation of which is ſo remarkable that it muſt 
not be omitted. «It is built on an eminence, and in 
ſuch a manner, that the rain, which drops from one 
ſide of it, is, by means of the Lauchart, conveyed 
into the Danube, and that falling from the other, into 
the Rhine, through the Starzel and Nectar. „ 
The territories of the circle of Swabia are very dif- 
ferent with-regard- to fertility; and hence complaints 
from ſuch diſtricts as imagine their aſſeſſments of the 
public contributions to be unjuſt, are continually pre- 
ferred to the aſſemblies of the circles; and ſome 
attempts have been made to remove their cauſe, and 
proportion the aſſeſſments in a mare equitable man- 
ner. But it is a natural conſequence of thoſe aſſem - 
dlies, that a vaſt deal of buſineſs muſt remain unde- 
termined; nor is it reaſonable to think that eve 
proceeding would have been approved by the Areo- 
pagus. For not to mention the princes, biſhops, 
counts, abbots, and the principal cities; ſeveral places, 
and the imperial towns in particular, are reduced to 
ſuch a low condition, that it cannot be expected their 
repreſentatives can all be properly qualified for the 
truſt committed to them; which muſt conſequently 
be the ſource of many abuſes. | | 
A great variety of droll adventures are related, 

though very unjuſtly, of the Swabians; but their own 
good ſenſe have inſtructed them to be themſelves the 
firſt relaters of them; and-I muſt ſay, that in general, 
as much good ſenſe, and, perhaps, a larger propor- 
tion of the frankneſs and honeſty of the old Germans 
is to be found in Swabia, than in many other parts. 
I continued my journey from Schaff hauſen through 
Zingen to Rotolfszell, or, as it is for ſnhortneſs called, 
Zell, where both we and our carriage embarked for 
Conſtance, paying ſeven Rhine guilders for our paſ- 
ſage. The diſtance is computed at four leagues, but 
'F 5 r „ 5 may 


1 2 4 ; 
_ 


In five hours after our departure from Conſtance, we 


to forty pounds, As it is not always poſſible to find 


an opportunity offers of ſelling it to advantage, 


perly called Reiche Au, or Avgia Dives, the rich 


Meinau, in the lake of Boden, as ſome have pre-. 
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may be performed, with a fair wind, in two hours, 


reached Lindau, though the diſtance is about fix Ger- 
man miles; but all are not favoured with ſo quick a 
paſſage, ſome having been eight days in performing 
it, The whole length of the lake of Boden, which 
reaches to Bregentz, is about eighteen leagues, and 
twenty-two from Schaffhauſen to Bregentz. 

Beſide the fiſh uſual in theſe parts, there is found 
near Lindau and Bregentz, a kind of ſalmon- trouts 
called Gangfiſchie, which, when full grown, are 
pickled, and exported as a great rarity, When ar- 
rived at their full growth they are called Rheinlanken, 
Innlanken, or Rheinlacher, that is, Rhine ſalmon; 
they are near two ells in length, and weigh from thirty 


a good market for fiſh of ſo large a ſize, the fiſher- 
men faſten a ſmall piece of wood to the end of a line, 
which they paſs through the gills of the fiſh, faſtening 
the other end of it to a ſtake on the ſhore near their 
huts; by which means the fiſh has the liberty of 
ſwimming thirty or forty paces, and the fiſhermen in 
no danger of loſing it. In this manner it is kept till 


I have ſeen, between Conſtance and Lindau, an in- 
credible number of chafers, ſome ſingle, others in 
large heaps, conſiſting .of many thouſands, floating 
dead on the lake; but whether they were driven thi- 
ther, or had attempted to fly over it, is uncertain ; 
but, be that as it will, there they expired. 

The paſſage from Zell to the iſland of Reichneau, 
ſituated in the middle of the lower laks, 15 generally 

erformed in half an hour. This iſland is not impro- 


iſland, from its fertility, and the richneſs of the abbey 
built there. The iſland is about a league and a half 
jong, and a league broad; and muſt not be con- 


founded with Augia Minor, for that is not the iſland 


tended, 
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tended, but the cloyſter and abbey of Weiſſenau, 


near Ratiſbon. | 1 Torres 

The abbey of Reichenau is a noble ſtructure; but 
what has rendered it particularly remarkable is a large 
emerald, preſented by Charles the Fat. It is not eaſy 
now to procure a ſight of this famous gem, an at- 
tempt having been made about four years ago, to rob 
the abbey; ſince which the prior, for the greater ſe- 
curity of this valuable ſtone, conceals it even from 
the greateſt part of the brethren themſelves. We 
waited a conſiderable time before this gem was 
brought into the prior's chamber, where we ſaw it; 
and the prior aſſured us, that it would not be remov- 
ed till night, and then by himſelf only; adding that, 
in order to prevent a ſurprize, it was not always kept 
in the ſame place. It is contained in a red wooden 
frame, ſomething larger than a folio book, and weighs 
twenty-eight pounds and three quarters. They have 
been offered ſix thouſand five hundred and fifty 
pounds ſterling per pound for it, by ſeveral jewellers; 
it is two inches thick, three ſpans and a half long, 
and a ſpan and a half broad. On its ſurface are 
ſcratched the initial letters of ſeveral names; but no- 
thing of that kind is now permitted to be done. 

In this church is interred the body of the above li- 
beral emperor Charles the Fat, once ſo great and 
powerful, but afterward abandoned by all; ſo that 
he lived in the greateſt indigence, and died, or, ac- 
cording to ſome, was murdered by his ſervants in the 
year 888, at Neidingen, on the Danube. | 

The monks of this abbey pretended to ſhew one 
of the water-pots uſed at the marriage of Cana of 
Galilee : in the cathedral of Bamberg are two of the 
ſame kind, and another at H ilderſnam; others are 
ſhewn at St. Denis, Angers, Quedlinburg, and above 
twenty other different places. Six or.eight of them, 
all of a different ſize, colour, and ſhape, I have my- 
ſelf ſeen. It is abundantly evident that the ſmall 
ones, with a narrow neck, could never have been uſed 
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ward Lindau, makes ah elegant appearance. The 


tumults on account of religion, and the iterim in the 


on the other hide of the lake, his power here being 


chuſe to wait for it. Lindau, and its adjacent territo- 


Lu. — 


by the Jews in theit purifications, which was done by 
Plunging the arms up to the elbow in the water; but 
in theſe pots, this is impoſſible. og ye 

Conſtance, called by the inhabitants of the adjacent 
country, Coſchſtantz, is a pretty large city, and to- 


burghers of Conſtance are ſuppoſed not to exceed 
five hundred and fifty, whereas thoſe of Lindau 
amount at leaſt ro between fix and ſeven hundred. 
The pulpit in the cathedral is ſupported by a ſtatue 
of John Hus, who was here condemned to be burnt. 
The placing his ſtatue in this manner was intended as 
a mark of infamy, but it ſeems more naturally to im- 
phy an honourable diſtinction. This is in ſome degree 
ſimilar to a piece of ſuperſtition current among the vul- 
gar, namely, that the very place where John Hus was 
burnt, ſtill bears the evident marks of divine diſplea- 
ſure, as no graſs will grow upon it. Our guide, who 
was a ſubſtantial citizen, but a profeflor of the Romiſh 
religion, was ſo fully convinced of the truth of this 
legendary tale, that he even aſſerted it at the very 
time we were walking on the place; notwithſtanding 
its beautiful verdure, at this ſeaſon, has procured it 
the pleaſing name of paradiſe; ſo that ocular demon- 
ſtration was not wanting, had we thought proper to 
have oppoſed him. It is not indeed impoſſible but 
he might have refuſed a deciſion of the ſenſes, as thoſe 
of his profeſſion have rejected their teſtimony with 
regard to an article of much greater importance, in 
their diſputes with proteſtants. 
Conſtance was formerly a free imperial city, but the 


year 1351, obliged it to ſubmit to the houſe of Au- 
ſtria; ſo that the biſhop's reſidence is at Merſpurg, 


very inconſiderable. 
A paſſage-boat, which they call Ledi, goes from 
Conftance to Lindau every Tueſday, but 1 did not 


ries, 


* 


r 


ries, merit the elegant map made thereof by John 
Andrew Rauken, The town itſelf is ſituated ty the 
lake of Boden, and thence termed the Venice of 
Swabia. It is joined to the continent by a bridge of 
two hundred and ninety paces in length. The Hei- 
denmaure, or pagan wall, is ſaid to be a work of the 
Romans, and on that account, but no other, merits 
obſervation. _ ö | n 
An odd cuſtom prevails in the villages of the foreſt 
of Bregentz, which is ſituated in the neighbourhood 
of Lindau, that the unmarried ſons or ſervants of the 
peaſants are permitted to have carnal knowlege of a 
girl; but, if ſne proves with child, they are obliged, 
under the moſt ſevere penalties, to marry her. They 
call this ſpecies of gallantry fuegen, conſider it as very 
Innocent, and are ſo. bigoted to it, that an open infur- 
rection was like to have been the conſequence of an 
attempt made, a few years ago, by the government to 
put a ftop to ſuch a ſcandalous practice; nor is the 
diſpute yet determined. An old grey-headed pea- 
fant, at a meeting on this important occaſion, roſe 
up, and ſeconded the proſecution of this affair, in the 
following remarkable ſpeech: My grandfather 
«« fueged, my father fueged, 1 fueged, and therefore 
* my fon, and all his ſucceſſors, ſhall do the fame.” 
The country in general between Lindau and 
Tirol, is but indifferent; great part of it is mountat- 
nous,. and covered with woods, and the roads, eſpe- 
cially between Kempten and Kemptenwald, remark- 
ably bad: this is in a great meaſure owing to the 
perverſe humour of ſome travellers, who will make 
uſe of their own carriages; whence the ruts become 
too narrow, and conſequently very inconvenient and 
troubleſome to others. . wee 
The Tiroleſe chain of mountains begins about a 
quarter of a league beyond Fuſſen. The paſſports 
with which all cravellers are obliged to be provided, 
are ſigned at the Kniepaſs, and as ſoon as they arrive 
at Reuten, a ſmall town in the valley, theſe paſſes 
| muſt 
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muſt be delivered to the commanding officer, who in 
return figns a certificate; none being permitted. te 
paſs through the Ehrenburgherclauſe, without ſuch 
certificate. The ſame precaution is obſerved at the 
other paſſes into this country, by which means the 
governor of Inſpruck is informed of every perſon who 
viſits his province in twenty-four hours after their 
arrival. This country is entirely ſurrounded with a 
continued chain of mountains, and the paſſes are ſo 
far from being eaſy, that you are often at a loſs to 
diſtinguiſh them; and when, after many turnings and 
windings, you have diſcovered a paſſage, you will 
find it well defended by forts. Mr. Forſtener the 

rivy councellor, in the year 1712, was affured by 
Charles Philip, elector palatine, at that time gover- 
nor of this country, that ſeven thouſand men were 
ſufficient to defend the whole province againſt any 
number of enemies. It is one of the moſt profitable 
countries to the emperor of all his dominions, ſo that 
Maximilian I. did not without reaſon compare it to a 
peaſant's frock, which was at the ſame time very 
coarſe and very warm. IT 
I be ſilver, and other mines in Tirol, are now al- 
moſt exhauſted; but in its mountains are found many 
kind of precious ſtones. The country abounds in 
falt, but. no vines. are found in the central parts. A 
traveller at his entering this province from Germany 
is amazed when he obſerves the lofty mountains, 
which from Ulminſter, are, even in the month of 
July, covered with ſnow. It 1s not at all uncommon, 
eſpecially before noon, to ſee the middle of the moun- 
tain involved in heavy clouds, while the parts above 
it are entirely clear almoſt to the ſummit, which is alſo 
involved in clouds. The ſummits of theſe moun- 
tains, are in general no more than rocky precipices; 
nor are there any trees of conſequence on the lower 
parts, a few dwarf pines and ſhrubs being the chief 


production. 
| Tirol, 
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Tirol, as well as Saltzburg, produce the Chamoiſe 
goat. Theſe creatures during the ſummer are not 
moleſted, their fleſh not then being in ſeaſon; The 
huntſmen, in order to follow this ſwift creature 
among the rocks and precipices, have a kind of ſmall 
iron hooks faſtened to their ſhoes, arid ſometimes to 
their hands. There is often a kind of ſtone found in 
the ſtomach of theſe animals, reſembling the bezoar, 
and which, in this country, are fold from three to 
ten guilders. | i 
The Tirol peaſants, eſpecially the meaner ſort, 
make almoſt as deſpicable an appearance, as thoſe 
people we call gypſics; both ſexes wear hats of all 
colours. But notwithſtanding theſe marks of po- 
verty, they are very zealous with regard to religion, 
and preſerve the warmeſt affe&ion for their ſove- 
reign, of which they gave convincing proofs at the 
beginning of the preſent century againſt the duke of 
Bavaria. Their houſes, barns, and ſtables, when 
compared with thoſe of other countries, are very 
mean, the covering being only boards placed horizon- 
tally, with no other faſtening than heavy ſtones laid 
upon them. | * 
There are ſix ſtages between Fuſſen and Inſpruck; 
but which may be performed in one day. The roads 
are very good, and in ſeveral parts a commodious 
paſſage is cut, at a prodigious expence, through the 
rocks. The road runs along the fide of the moun- 
tain, and nearly at an equal diſtance from the top and 
bottom of it. The paſſage is however very ſafe, be- 
ing incloſed with wooden rails, ſupported at proper 
diſtances with ſtone poſts; and in ſome places, hat 
carriages may not miſs the road, nor horſes ſtart at 
the ſight of the precipice, a wall of an adequate 
height, is erected along the fide of the road. This 
way reaches to the old caitle of Wernſtein, whoſe 
ſituation is extremely romantic. On the right ſide of 
the way, near a cuſtom-houſe belonging to this 
Ver IV: 4 caſtle, 
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caſtle, is a natural caſcade, beautiful but ſmall, the 
water of which is conveyed through a wooden pipe 


into a ſtatue of our bleſſed Saviour, and iſſues out 


again with great impetuoſity and noiſe through an 
aperture in his ſide. 


During the laſt ſtage you paſs 8 the ſmall 


town of Zurl, ſituated a long league from Inſpruck, 


and immediately after you come to the rock, ſeparat- 
ed only by the road from the river Inn, on which 
Maximilian I. climbed to ſuch a height in his eager 
purſuit of a chamoiſe, that nothing leſs was requiſite 
to deliver him from his imminent danger, than the 
preſence of an angel. And there is ſtill preſerved in 


the caſtle of Ambras, the Oſtenſorium, in which, 


if we will believe tradition, a conſecrated hoſt ap- 


peared to him at a diſtance, to his inexpreſſible joy, 


as an earneſt of the aſſiſtance of heaven. A woo- 
den croſs forty feet high, and near it two ſtatues, 
ay big as life, of St. John and the holy Virgin, are 

aced on the very ſpot where the emperor is ſaid to 
4:4 ſtood, which is a niche in the mountain of Zurl, 
called alſo from its almoſt perpendicular ſteepneſs, St. 
Martin's wall; at ſuch a height that the croſs appears 
to a ſpectator, at the foot of the mountain, not to ex- 
ceed two feet. The aſcent is however, ſince the erec- 
tion of this monument, rendered ſomething eaſier, 
and though little leſs than two hundred feet from the 
plain below, the country boys very readily climb 
along the ſides of the rocks into this cavity. Pfinz- 
ing's account of this miraculous affair is no more than 
this, that the emperor in hunting a chamoiſe near In- 
ſpruck, was in very great danger; for having climbed 
the rock to a vaſt height, the ſhank, together with 
all the nails, except one of his foot-irons, uſed in 
hunting theſe creatures, had given way; but the 
one that remained, though much bent, ſtill held, by 
which means he was preſerved. Heinſius adds, that 


he was ſaved by the peaſants, who let him down by 


ropes. 


Inſpruck 
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Infpruck is an elegant city; the ſtreets are well 
— and the palaces, after the Italian manner, 
grand and flat-roofed: The Jeſuits college, and the 
Franciſcan monaſteries form ſeveral ſtreets. The go- 
vernor's palace, and the town-hall, are elegant build- 
ings. The labours of Hercules are finely painted in 
freſco, in the hall of the palace; in the garden are 
grand ſalloons for aſſemblies, and an equeſtrian ſtatue 
of duke Ferdinand, which, notwithſtanding it is 
wholly braſs, and conſequently of a prodigious weight, | 
reſts entirely on the hind feet of the horſe. Over the 
balcony in the chancery; is the famous golden roof; 
it conſiſts of copper-plates, overlaid with gold, and 
is faid to have coſt near two hundred thouſand dol- 
lars. The country people are perſuaded that the 
copper is now, by its long coheſion with the gold, 
_ abſolutely tranſmuted into that metal. 

My curioſity was gratified in viewing the caſlle of 
Ambras, ſituated half a league from hence. In this 
ſeat belonging to the archduke, are to be ſeen great 
numbers of curioſities, collected at a prodigious ex- 
| pence, by the former proprietors of this country, 
particularly by the archduke Ferdinand. There is to 
be ſeen a large quantity of armour for tournaments, 
part for mere parade, part for ule and ſervice; ſome 
for diſmounting an antagoniſt from his ſaddle, and 
others for actual execution and real combat; to each 
amour is annexed the effigy of the perſonage who 
wore it, together with his name, titles, and other ad- 
ditions. 

Several of the ſuits of armour which ales to 
the archduke of Auſtria have a kind of iron ſhoes or 
caſes, ſet: with very long ſpikes or points, It is pro- 
bable chat the champion drove theſe points into his 
antagoniſt's horſe, and immediately afterwards drew - 


back his foot: but it is evident, from a variety of 


inſtances in the hiſtory of the middle ages, that 
| ſhoes furniſhed with long prongs were commonly 
worn, and for that reaſon called “ calcei lunati, cor- 
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« gui, roſtrati,” &c. Some of theſe ſpikes were an 
ell long; fo that they were obliged to reftrain this 
enormous luxury by particular laws. The like faſhion 
1 have obſerved not only in ſome antique German ſta. 
tues, but likewiſe in various pieces of tapeſtry in the 
palace at Bruſſels, made in the time of Philip duke 
of Burgundy, ſurnamed the Good. In ſome. places 
this fooliſh oſtentation was carried to a {till greater 
height, by faſtening little bells to theſe ſpikes. This 
practice will, however, appear the leſs abſurd and ri- 
diculous, whit it 1s remembered, that the illuſtrious 
perſons of that age uſed to wear ſuch bells about 
their clothes, in order to give notice of their ap- 
proach. Of this the ſtone ſtatues of ſeveral dukes 
and ducheſſes of Brunfwick, which are to be ſeen in 
the Autorſhofe at Brunſwick, together with the pic- 
tures of thoſe princes that are in the town-houſe of 
Lunenburg, are ſufficient proofs. 

Againſt the wall ſtands a wooden ſtatue of one 
Aymon, a a volunteer in the guards of the archduke 
Ferdinand, who was eleven feet high, but died at 
about forty years of age. The famous imperial miniſ- 
ter baron Bentenrieder, who likewife did not attain 
to a great age, was eight feet and eight inches high. 
As he was "travelling this way ſome years ago, he 
meaſured himfelf with this wooden coloſſus, whereby 
it appeared, that he hardly reached to Aymon' s arm- 
pits. At his ſide ſtands the vooden ſtatue of a 
dwarf, who lived at the ſame time in the archduke's 
court, and was only three ſpans high. As the dimi- 
putive figure of the dwarf was often the ſubject of 
Aymon's laughter, the tormer-privately requeſted the 
duke to drop his giove at table, and order Aymon 
to take 1t up: in the mean time the dwarf placed 
himſelf under the archduke's chair, and as Aymon 
ſtooped to take up the glove, he gave him a blow 
on the face, to the great diverſion of the whole 
court. Here allo 1s to be ſeen a ſtuffed horſe, which, 
in the time of archduke Sigiſmund, from a fudden 

fright, 
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fright, leaped ſixteen paces, at a place near the vil- 
lage of Ambras; in memory of which two ſtones are 
erected: the action however proved fatal to both the 
horſe and his rider. In a box here is kept a piece of 
the halter with which Judas hanged himſelf; and near 
it is a certificate in the hand- writing of one Schertch, 
importing, that at the ſacking of Rome under Charles 
duke of Bourbon, this was obtained, and that the 
remaining part he made a preſent of to his own fa- 
mily at Mauren in the d chy of Wirtemberg. I 
had here an opportunity o ee particular obler⸗ 
vations on the behaviour of ſome Roman catholics, 
with regard to relics: the keeper of the palace, en- 
truſted with the care of all the curioſities, on perceiv- 
ing that catholics of the mean ſort are mixed with 
the company, in order to ſee every thing remark- 
able, only ſays at opening the box, that here is 
preſerved a rope which had been uſed at Chriſt's 
ſufferings; which words are no ſooner uttered, than 
the zealous catholics immediately kits the rope with 
the higheſt reverence and devotion ; but this is ſcarce 
over, when the keeper. purſues his narrative, and ex- 
plains. by whom, and for what purpole this rope was 
uſed ; upon which the whole affair ends, with the 
company's laughing at thoſe zealots, who had fo rea- 
dily employed their devotion on a miſtaken object. 

The cloſets of the upper 1 contain the moſt 
valuable curioſities, among which they ſnew the horſe- 
tail of the grand vizier, who in 1683 commanded at 
the ſiege of Vienna; and ſome conſecrated caps and 
daggers which were uſually ſent by the pope to ſove- 
reign princes or celebrated commanders. Beſide 
which, there are ſeveral cloſets enriched with antiqui- 
ties, paintings, medals, relics, and variety of natural 
and artificial curioſities. 

Young gentlemen who have acquired a ſufficient 
ſtock of ſcience for travelling, cannot fail of reaping 
great advantage from the ſurvey of fine muſeums 
or well regulated cabinets of rarities; whence a great 
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deal of light is thrown upon. the knowlege of medals, 
natural and political hiſtory, mechanics, "mathematics 


and antiquities; and 1t were to be wiſhed that perſons 
properly qualified could always be found for ſuperin- 


tendants of ſuch valuable curioſities, for nat only a 


great deal of patience is requiſite, but likewiſe the 
neceſſary knowlege of the things committed to their 
charge, for the better information of other s. 
The diſtance of Ambras from Inipruck is indeed 
ſome inconvenience to the gratifying the curioſity of 
travellers. Ambras was formerly the proper reſidence 
of the officers of the palace, it being a delightful 


place, and enjoying the moſt beautiful proſpect in all 


Tirol, extended from Inſpruck as far as Hall in the 


lower Inthal, beth which fine countries want no deco- 


rations except that of vines. But for ſome time paſt 
the air about Ambras has been very unhealthful, 
eſpecially during the night, whence various feveriſh 


diforders and fluxes are produced. The reaſon aſſign- 


- . . 9 O 
ed for it is this: the imperial exchequer had formerly 


a large lake, lying between Ambras and Inſpruck, 
appropriated for the breeding of fiſh, but by an ill- 
timed parſimony, the lake is choaked up with mud, 
and is at preſent no better than a moraſs, the noxious 


exhalations of which extend over the neighbouring 


parts. Upon a repreſentation of this, the preſent 
keeper of the palace is permittecl to reſide with his 
family at Inipruck. A regulation has allo lately 
been made with regard to the fees for viewing the 


cur.olities; to the keeper two ducats at leaſt, to the 


under-ſervants, who open the door and cloſets, two 
guilders, and one to the two ſoldiers who attend the 
company through every apartment. 

Hall, a pleaſant town of Inthall, is ſituated at about 
three quarters of a mile from Inſpruck, and is re- 
markable for its mint, where an aundred and fifty 
dollars are ftamped in a minute; the engine, which 


ccnfiſts of two ſteel cy linders, or rollers, being turn- 


ed by watcr. One of thole cylinders are covered 
| with 


2. 
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with the dies for one ſide of a dollar, and the other 
with an equal number of the dies for the other ſide 
of the coin. The gold and ſilver plates, after being 
prepared of a proper thickneſs, are applied to 15 

cylinders, and driven through betwixt them by their 

motion. The violent preſſure of theſe cylinders not 
only ſtrikes a clear impreſſion on both ſides of the 
piece, but alſo cuts them intirely from the plate, ſo 

that they fall of themſelves as they come out from be- 
tween the cylinders. This machine requires only one 


man to attend it. 


About a large league diſtant from this town are 
very lofty mountains, in which are ſalt mines, that 
have been worked for above an hundred years. The 


ſalt is dug out of capacious ſubterranean pits, in 


large maſſes, reſembling alum, but of ſeveral co- 
lours: it is mixed with dirt, and other heterogeneous 
ſubſtances, which renders its taſte leſs pungent than 
that of pure falt. It is carried from the mines to 
pits, filled with freſh water, where it is diffolved, and 
the brine conveyed, by wooden pipes, to Hall, at 


- which place it is boiled in iron pans, into white falt. 


The neat annual produce of the ſalt to the imperial 
chamber is nearly two hundred thouſand: rix-dollars, 
notwithſtanding the mines and boiling employ near a 
thouſand hands. he, 

The imperial mine at Schwatz is ſituated about a 
quarter of a league beyond Hall. There are nine 


hundred labourers in the mine, and the whole num- 


ber of perſons, great and ſmall, belonging to it, is 
little ſhort of two thouſand. The ore, however, is 
far from being equal in readineſs to what it was for- 


merly. In proportion as the mine was extended, the 


earth over it was ſupported by wooden props ; but as 
theſe are very ſubject to decay, they now erect ſtone 

illars in their ſtead, which is certainly an excellent 
method. Thoſe who vilit the parts of this mine that 
lie very deep, are conveniently carried along the level 
paſſages in ſmall carriages. It is computed, that forty . 
pounds of copper are produced to every mark of 
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Giver. Few naturaliſts viſit this mine without carry- 
ing away with them ſome of the flowers of iron and 
copper; the latter are remarkably beautiful, reſem- 
bling large flakes of ſnow on an emerald ground. 
There is, at ſome miles diſtant from Schawtz, in 
a mountainous part of the country, where ice conti- 
nves all the year, a copper mine belonging to the 
lords of Sternbhach. The metal produced by this 


mine is naturally ſo ſoft and malleable as to be uſed 


in the lace manufacture at Lyons; but may be harden- 
ed at pleaſure. 

The poorer ſort of inhabitants of Tirol find very 
litle employment at home, except in the mines and 
ſalt works; and being, like the inhabitants of other 
mountainous places, very prolific, are obliged to ſeek 
for bread in other countries; on which account it is a 
common practice among thoſe who ſend their chil- 


- dren abroad young, to prick ſome image on their 


arm with a needle, or the point of a knife; which 
punctures being rubbed over with a particular kind 
of black ink, the image never wears out, but many 
years after proves the means of diſcovering their 
family. 

Th he perſecuted Waldenſes found a ſecure retreat in 
the deſarts of the Tyroleſe mountains toward Trent, 
and thoſe of Saltzburg. In theſe deſolate valleys the 
unhappy Waldenſes Pitched their habitations, and 
propagated a ſyſtem of religion, which, in many 
points, agrees with that of the proteſtants. But one 
of theſe vallies lying in the dioceſe of the biſhop of 
Brixen, his aery zeal obliged thoſe indigent people, 
whoſe religion had hitherto remained a ſecret, to 
abandon their habitations in the year 1681, and diſ- 
perſe themſelves among the proteſtant ſtates of Ger- 
many. And in 1688 the inhabitants of the valley of 
Tefferecker underwent the fame fate. 

The Bavarian ſalt-works are at Reichenhall, be- 
tween Uncken and Saltiburg; and the alr-fpring 18 
io very conſiderable, that nocwichſtanding the great 
quantity 
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quantity of falt-water uſed here, beſide that conveyed 
over the mountains to Traunſtein, a great deal is ſuf- 
fered to run to waſte. A ſtream of freſh water ifſues 
from the rock near the falt-ſpring ; this current of 
freſh water is of great uſe, as it turns the wheels of 
their water-engines ; but as both thoſe ſprings are ſur- 
rounded by mountains, the place was often in danger 
of being overflowed by the conflux of theſe waters; 
to prevent which, an aqueduct was, about three hun- 
dred years ago, conſtructed at a prodigious expence. 
It is indeed a ſurpriſing work, the waters being con- 
veyed in a channel half a league in length, under 
the town of Reichenhall, and under ſeveral fields and 


gardens, twelve fathoms below the ſurface of the 


ground. At the end of this channel the waters break 
out with great impetuoſity, into open day. Boats 
paſs through this canal in about a quarter of an hour; 
but there is a neceſſity for lighted candles, the mo- 
tion being ſo rapid, that a great deal of care is requi- 
ſite in guiding the boat. The general depth of the 
water is between four and five feet, but it is often ſo 
much augmented by rains, that there is ſcarce room 
for the paſſengers to fit upright in the boat. This 
canal 1s ive feet in breadth, and the bottom of it is, 
every eight or ten years, cleared from ſtones, which 
either the floods have carried thither, or have been 
thrown down through the openings, or apertures 
built in the form of towers, and through which you 
may, from the walls of the city, ſpeak to thoſe who 
are paſſing in a boat through the aqueduct. The roof 
or arch which covers the aqueduct, is built of free- 
ſtone, and coated over with a very hard ſpecies of 
rofin, ſo that it appears like one intire ſolid piece, and 
ſeems to promite to continue till the end of time. 
You deſcend to this ſubterraneous canal by a flight 
of ſtairs near the ſalt ſpring, the ſuperfluous water of 
which runs near fifty paces before 1t joins the ſtream 
of freſh water. The whole aquatic tribe avoid the 
ſalt ſtream before it mixes with the freſh ; but after 
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the two ſtreams are united, and the water, by that 

means, only brackiſh, it abounds. with very fine 

trout, and ſeveral other ſorts of fiſh. | 
The ſalt of Reichenhall and Traunſtein in Bavaria, 


though not ſo pure and white as that of Hall in Swa- 


bia or of Saltſburg, is much cheaper and very ſtrong. 


The inhabitants of Saltſburg have anciently entered 


into ſeveral contracts with the Bavarians, by virtue of 
which they are to furniſh each other at a ſettled price, 
the former with ſalt, and the latter with corn: other- 
wiſe Saltſburg would often be in want of a market for 
its ſalt; as Auſtria on the one ſide, and Bavaria on 
the other, might prohibit the exportation of it. Not- 
withſtanding this, the elector of Bavaria has a very 


good price for the Saltſburg ſalt; the annual revenue 


of which amounts to ſome tons of gold. This ſalt 
is not conſumed wholly by his own ſubjects, large 
quantities are ſent abroad into France, Swabia, Bo- 
hemia, Switzerland up the Rhine, and Italy. Ra- 
tiſbon may be conſidered as a magazine for ſalt, from 
whence this neceſſary commodity is forwarded, by 


means of a little river, to Amberg and the upper 


Palaiinate, and by the Danube to the countries ad- 
Jacent. „ 

Saltſourg is a very fine city, the houſes in general 
being five ſtories high; but the ſtreets are narrow, 
paved after the old faſhion, One part of the city 1s 
ſituated on a ſteep rock, whence the ſmall houſes on 
the bank of the river Saltz appear to be faſtened to 
thoſe on the rock, jn the form of martins neſts, 

In the area of the palace, oppoſite the new apart- 
ments, is a fountain, eſteemed the largeſt and grandeſt 
in all Germany. All the ſtatues are of white marble, 
but in the groteſque taſte, The circumference of the 
reſervoir, excluſive of the ſteps, is one hundred and 
ſeven feet. The water ſpouts from the mouths and 
noſtrils of four large horſes, but not in ſuch large 
quantities as from the ſtatues placed above them. The 
whole is above ſixty feet high, and from the top a 
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column of water, ſeveral inches in diameter, is gro- 
zected to the heighth of eighteen feet. 

The 22 is magnificent, containing a great vas 
riety of elegant pictures, tables of inlaid marble, 
rand ſtoves of all colours, and adorned with ſtatues, 

The tapeſtries, though nothing extraordinary, age 
having deprived them of their beauty, are valuable 
on account of the gold and ſilver. Near the palace, 
on a high mountain, ſtands the citadel. 

The ſtables form three very long and lofty divi- 
ſions, arched ; the mangers, out of which the horſes, 
being one hundred and fifty, eat, are of white marble. 
A ftream of water is twice a week turned through 
the ſtalls on both ſides, by which means all the filth 
is carried away. Before theſe ſtables is a pond for 
watering the horſes, ninety-three feet long, in the 
center of which ſtands a large marble ſtatue of a 
horſe, the water flowing from his mouth. | 

A covered bridge leads you from the lower part of 

the city to the archbiſhop' s palace of Mirabella, the 
middle part of whoſe capital ſide is formed by an ele- 
giant chapel. Fronting it is mount Parnaſſus, having 
at the top a Pegaſus of braſs; but the water falls from 
this mount in caſcades, as in a wilderneſs, The grand 
ſtair-caſe of the palace is of white marble, and finely 
painted. The great hall is adorned with exquiſite 
landſcapes, elegant fiſh-pieces, and other paintin 2 
The floors are inlaid with red and white marble, I. 

thoſe in the city palace. The tapeſtry and other fre 
niture are, in general, red, embroidered with gold 
and filver. The garden is very beautiful, being laid 
qut within the fortification, in an elegant man- 
ner. 
The city of Sakfburg: 3 is fortified with eleven baſ- 
tions. The troops of the archbiſhop amount to about 
a thouſand men, whoſe common uniform is white, 
faced with red; but ſometimes plain brown only. 
The life guard and other officers are dreſſed in 


black, with red PI and laced with gold. 
| Kleſheim 
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- Kleſheim is another palace belonging to the arch- 
biſhop, and is ſituated three quarters of a league 
from the city: and about a quarter of a league from 
Saltſburg is another ſeat belonging to the archbiſhop, 
called Helburn. The edifice itſelf has nothing re- 
markable ; but here are a great number of ſprings in 
this garden, and over one of them the ſtatue of a 
monſter, having a cock's comb, and eagle's feet, 
but in every other particular reſembles a ſavage, or 
wild man. Under this ſtatue is the following 1 in- 
ſcription: 

* The original of this monſtrous figure called a 
& foreſt- devil, was caught by the hunters near Ha- 
venſburg, when Matthew Lang was cardinal and 
4 archbiſhop; the ſkin of this monſter was yellowiſh, 
“ had all the marks of a ſavage diſpoſition, but never 
& looked on any one, endeavouring to conceal him- 
< ſelf in corners; his face reſembled that of a man, 
% with a beard; his feet thoſe of an eagle, with 
« lion's claws ; he had a tail like a dog, and on his 
„head grew a large comb like that of a cock: he 
« would never, either by gentle or violent methods, 
<* be prevailed upon either to eat or drink, ſo that 
. he ſoon died with hunger.“ 

There are, in the menagery, ſome cranes, and a 
pelican, which is in reality only a ſpecies of bittern, 
having at his throat a large bag, in which he can de- 
poſit a large quantity of proviſions. Beſide theſe 
there are rock-eagles, lynxes, and two beavers, which 
have a young one; they live in the water, and are 
fed with the barks of trees, and ſmall fiſh. 

I was fo fortunate as to arrive at Munich ſoon 
enough to be a ſpectator at the celebration of Corpus 
Chriſti feſtrval. The proceſſion conſiſted of many 
thouſand perſons, and continued a full hour and a half 
before the laſt paſſed by. Deputies from all the handi- 
craft trades attended, having rich flags carried before 
them. The fame thing was alſo done by the religious 
fraternities, not a member being abſent at the ſolem- 


nity, Children richly REG exhibited the moſt 
. remarkable 
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remarkable religious hiſtories, in a great number of 
triumphal chariots. St. George and St. Maurice in 
Roman habits rode before their reſpective fraternities, 
among whom were many of the principal courtiers. A 
young lady dreſſed in a Roman habit repreſented St. 
Margaret, behind her a large dragon, in which two 
men were incloſed to give the figure its neceſſary mo- 
tions. The four mendicant orders preceded the ſacred 
hoſt, which was carried under a rich canopy ; and im- 
mediately after followed the elector, with his conſort 
on his left hand, both carrying in their hands a light- 
ed taper. Next to the electreſs came her maſter of 
the houſhold, who was followed by ſome court ladies, 
and after theſe the whole court. The proceſſion was 
incloſed by the ſoldiers, burghers, and peaſants; and 
during the time the proceſſion ſtopped for the clergy 
to give their beriediction to the people, which was 
done at four different places, eight pieces of cannon 
were fired from the fortifications. FLY 

The ſtreets through which the proceſſion - paſſed 
were boarded, and in many places ſtrewed with herbs 
and flowers; but as it was continued along the 
Fauſſe-braye and round the city on the inſide of the 
walls, the exceſſive heat of the ſun muſt have made it 
very uneaſy to the prince and his conſort, as well as 
to the quality in general. The ladies of the court were 
dreſſed in the Spaniſh manner; but their complexions 
are greatly impaired from conſtantly attending the 
electors proceſſions, parties of pleaſure and hunting- 
matches, in exceſſive heat and cold, in rain, wind 
and ſunſhine. The electreſs is remarkably fond of 
her huſband, and generally in his company. She eats 
and plays with him, accompanies him to the ſtables, 
ſhoots excellently either at a mark or the game, ,and 
it is not uncommon tor her in hunting to be up to 
the knees in a morals. If her coachman can by any 
means bring her in at the death of a ſtag, he is fure 
of receiving a piece of gold to the valye of ſeven 
guilders and a half. But endeavouring to da this a 

e few 
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few weeks ago he overturned her twice in one morn? 
ing; but her electoral highneſs nat only gave him the 
cuſtomary gratuity; but likewiſe procured his pardan 
from the elector, which he the leſs deſerved, as the 
electoreſs was then well known to be pretty far ad- 
vanced in her pregnancy. In hunting ſhe wears a 
green coat and a little white wig, the dreſs in which 
ſhe made hgr firſt appearance in this country, and in 
which her picture is drawn at Kleſheim. She is ex- 
ceflively fond of dogs, as may be more eſpecially 
obſerved from the ſcarlet damaſk tapeſtry and the 
beds at Nymphenburg. The ſmall Engliſh grey- 
hounds are her greateſt favourites at preſent; of 
which great numbers ſtand round her table, and one 
on each ſide of her highneſs ſnatching at every thing 
within their reach. The elector has alſo a vaſt many 
hounds, which was ſo much his father's taſte, that 
even when affairs obliged him to retire into France, 
he kept the fineſt pack of hounds in that kingdom. 
Louis the XI Vth, obſerving a favourite bitch belong- 
ing to the elector, ſaid jeſtingly to baron Freyburg, 
the elector's great huntſman, I have been told, 
« that your bitch often loſes ſcent of the game.” 
To which the baron, with ſome warmth, replied, 
„How! She's as ſure as the goſpel.” 

At preſent the elector has only a few regular 
troops; but can in a ſmall time bring into the field 
a powerful army raiſed in his own dominions. 
The trade in corn, beech maſt, white beer and 

ſalt, produce conſiderable ſums. At Munich from 
ſpring till the beginning of June they brew a ſort of 
white beer, called Ambock, which is very ſtrong, 
and in taſte reſembles the fine Engliſh ale, but will 
not keep ſo well. The monopoly of this hquor pro- 
duces above a million of guilders yearly. 

The electoral palace at Munich conſiſts of four 
courts: that called the prince's, which is adorned 
with great numbers of braſs ſtatues, and another 
termed the emperor's, are the moſt beautiful : the 
me 
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conſtruction of the latter is adapted to exhibit the 
combats of wild beaſts. But the largeſt is that called 
the kitchen court; in which a very ſplendid tourna- 
ment was held at the elector's marriage. The old 
ſquare is reckoned the meaneſt of the four, though 
far from being inelegant. 

By permiſſion from his ſerene electoral highneſs, 
his firſt gentleman of the bedchamber, Mr. du Lac, 
ſhews the muſeum, which was indeed before the laſt 
unhappy commotions and diſturbances in Bavaria, 
much richer than at preſent, though few in Europe | 
can even now be ſaid to equal it. 

On the left hand, near the door of the old part of 
the palace, lies a large black ſtone, and ſome German 
verſes on the wall near it, importing, that in 1409, 
duke Chriſtopher of Bavaria took up this large ſtone 
weighing three hundred and forty pounds, and threw 
it to ſome diſtance. About a year ago a Bavarian 
country girl raiſed this ſtone about a hand's height 
from the ground. Near the ſame door are alſo three 
iron nails driven into the wall with German lines de- 
noting that the firſt of theſe nails, which is twelve feet 
from the ground, ſhows the leap of duke Chriſto- 
pher; the ſecond, which is ten feet and a half, was 
reached by Zundritt; the third, which is nine feet 
and a half, indicates Philip Springer's activity. | 

King Guſtavus Adolphus was ſo charmed with the 
beauty of the city of Munich, that he ſaid he wanted 
only rollers to remove it to ſome other place, well 
knowing it would be impoſſible to keep poſſeſſion of 
this country. But had it been the fortune of this 
prince to have ſeen the city in its preſent condition; 
its ſtraight broad ſtreets adorned with many ſtately 
ſtructures, both churches and palaces equailed by 
few cities in Europe, muſt have rendered this capital 
ſtill more charming, in his opinion. 

With regard to the eccleſiaſtical buildings, the 
churches of St. Anne and the Theatine are worth 

ſceing, 
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ſeeing, on account of their ſtucco-work. In the laſt 
on the left hand ſtands a holy ſepulchre; and on the 
right a ſcala ſanta, conſiſting of twenty-eight ſteps, 
the ſame as at Rome. No perſon is permitted to 
rouch them with his feet, thoſe who aſcend them 
mult do it on their knees, ſaying on each a certain 
number of Pater Noſters and Ave Marias. This muſt 
be extremely painful to thoſe whom I obſerved 
aſcending with extended arms and the moſt intenſe. 
devotion, as they cannot perform it in leſs than half 
an hour. Before I ſaw this religious exerciſe, I was 
at a loſs to underſtand what the beggar boys meant, 
by promiſing, that for a few pfennings or farthings, 
they would ſay the Pater Noſter for the welfare of 
their benefactors with their arms fully extended. 

The church of our Lady is decorated with two 
large towers, and in it is the magnificent monument 
of the emperor Lewis of Bavaria, conſiſting of black 
marble,, adorned with ſix large, beſide ſeveral ſmall 
ſtatues of braſs. At a little diſtance from one of the 
doors is a ſtone with a mark upon it, from whence a 
ſpectator cannot, by reaſon of the great number of 
Pillars, fee a ſingle window in the church. But it 
muft be owned, that this ſtructure cannot boaſt of 
being the moſt illuminated in Europe; and it is 
ſurely of greater advantage to a church that a great 
-number of windows may be ſeen, than for every one 
of them to be concealed. 76, | 

The roof of the jeſuits church is remarkably lofty, 
and about thirty-three common paces in breadth. It 
is generally conſidered as a raſh undertaking, bur 
much leſs ſo than the new bridge which Sauli has 
undertaken to build at Genoa. This college is large, 


and the library well furniſhed with ancient books, but 


very few modern. A gallery between ſeven and eight 
feet in height runs quite round it, and renders the 


books eaſy to be contulted. In the college they ſhew 


one joint of St. Chriſtopher's backbone ; but ſhould 


the creature to whoſe body this piece actually be- 


longed 


SLEISHEIM. 2 


longed appear, inſtead of a benevolent faint, I am 
ent eq we ſhould tee fame: frightful ſo or 
el. 

In a houſe dated near the Augſburg gate, is 
painted the tory of a wheelwright, who about twenty 
years ago laid a wager, that he made a wheel at 
Augiburgh in the morning and drove it to Munich 
before ſun-ſet, though theſe two places are nine miles 
afunder; and actually performed it. 

Tue great reſort of people to celebrate the feaſt of 
Corpus Chriſti, furniſhed me with an opportunity of 
ſeeing the various dreſſes worn by the peaſants of Ba- 
varia; among others the women inhabiting the wilds 
or foreſts abour eight leagues from Munich, engaged 
my attention ; they wore broad felt hats or bonnets, 
on which was a {mall knob or prominence behind 
near the neck, no bigger than a walnut. On holy- 
days the ſervant maids of the large inns at Munich, 
wear round their necks a ſilver "chain, conſiſting of 
three rows; and their breaſts are likewiſe laced with 
two other chains of the ſame metal. 
l obſerved that it was a general cuſtom here to olice 
before every houſe containing the corps of an unmar- 
ried perſon, a large green garland on a bundle of 
ſtraw. The ſame cuſtom prevails alſo in ſome places 
of Brabant, bordering upon Holland; and in Ove- 
ryſſel they hang a large lanthora without a candle at 
the door of a houſe in which there is a dead body. 

The number of inhabitants at Munich is ſaid to bs 
forty thouſand. 

The diſtance between Munich and Sleiſheim is 
about three leagues, but you are ſeidom more than an 
hour and a halt in performing the journey: the elec- 
tor is but half that time. Far ſeveral miles round 
Munich, the road is level, but tie toil gravelly. 

The palace of Sleiſheim has a very good entrance; 
both the pavement. and rows of pillars are of red and 
grey marble. The red marble is produced in Bavaria, 
but che green, ſeveral co WO which beauzifg the 
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ſtairs, is brought from Brixen. In the firſt hall are 
two large paintings, one repreſenting the raiſing the 
ſiege of Vienna, and the other the battle of Hagaz. 
Contiguous to it, in the victory hall, are paintings of 
the battles of Belgrade, Peſt, and other places, where 


the late elector gained ſo much honour, done by 
Bruch, / who is ſtill living. The freſco paintings were 


performed by Amadoni. The furniture of the bed- 
chamber of the electreſs is yellow damaſk embroider- 
ed with ſilver; and at a {mall diſtance from the bed 
of her highnels i is a little tent and cuſhion of the ſame 
for a favourite dog. On one fide is a half length Je- 
ſus, crowned with thorns, made in Latour's loom, 


but as natural and elegant as if it had been painted. 


In another chamber is alſo a picture of Penelope, with 
her women, attentive at their work, performed in 
1503 by Abraham de Lele. In an apartment over it, 
is a cabinet of ſtucco- work, ſo highly finiſhed, as to 
appear equal to the fineſt marble. Gn the other ſide 
toward Munich is a grand gallery of pictures, the 
largeſt of which are hunting pieces by Rubens. 

Bur the greateſt collection 1s in a particular apart- 
ment, the walls of which are covered with ſmall pic- 
tures; though only the nobleſt productions of that 
find a place in this repoſitory. The late elector, who 
made this collection, poſſeſſed a great variety of ex- 
cellent pieces, having at one time purchaſed i in the 
Netherlands a quantity of pictures, to the value of 
two. millions of guilders. 

The lower ſtory is hung with elegant tapeſtry of 
ſilk, from Flanders and other places. There is alſo 
"Ch a table of caſt ſilver, and a muſical clock which 
imitates an organ; a ball within fide moves in very 
different directions as in a labyrinth, till it ſeems to 


loſe itſelf; but immediately, like the power of a per- 


petual motion, aſcends to repeat its former courſe. 

The bed- chamber of the elector is directly under 
chat of the electreſs, and has a communication with it 
by:a flight of ſtairs. A fort of kennel for a dog is 
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laced near the elector's bed, and in a fine cloſet ad- 
oining, are the like for twelve others. 3 
Behind the palace of Sleiſheim is an elegant gar- 
den. The middle walk has on each ſide a canal, in 
which are ſeveral ſmall fountains. The garden at 
Sleiſheim is entirely ſurrounded with moats and rows 
of trees. == £4. 
The hunting-matches, held by the preſent elector's 
grandfather, have afforded ſubjects for ſeveral capital 
pieces preſerved at Luſtheim; the perſons repreſented 
in theſe pieces were all drawn from the life. 
About a league from Munich, on the other fide, is 
ſituated the palace of Nymphenburg; which, though 
inferior to Sleiſheim in grandeur, greatly excels it as 
a ſummer's retreat, by its elegant gardens and water- 
works, 2 5 Wo . 1 | | 
The mall and bowling-green are on the ſide of this 
building fartheſt from the palace, and contiguous to 
the former is the Pagodenburg, whither the elector, 
after violent exerciſes. at theſe games, retires to change 


his linen and apparel. In this little ſtructure are ſe- 


veral ſmall cabinets, reſembling thoſe of China, with 


many other pieces adapted equally to ornament and 


uſe. 

Between Pagodenburg and the palace, is a ſmall 
hermitage, ſo naturally reſembling a building in ruins, 
that it cannot fail of attracting the admiration of the 
ſpectator. It appears in ſome places as if it had been 
repaired with lime and ſtones; the cracked walls and 
bricks hardly hanging together in another part, ſeem 
to threaten every moment to bury you under their 
tuins. In ſhort, art has here ſo well imitated the ra- 
vages of time, that one of our company, who had 
never before viſited this place, aſked our guide ſeri- 
ouſly, and by way of contempt, who was the archi- 
tect of ſo inelegant a work? To this place the late 
elector had ſome thoughts of retiring, in order to em- 


_ ploy his whole time in religious contemplations, with 
no other attendants than his father confeſſor and a 


R 2 | valet - 


merry that they broke a quantity of glaſſes to the 


and their highnefſes i in a 5 bags mounting 
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valet de chambte; but death prevented him from 
tting this ele in execution. There is in this 
Rite, which! is fituated in a kind of deſart, a large 
rofto, containing a conſecrated altar, on which are 
Placed two candleſticks and a crucifix, all three made 
out of the horn of an unicorn. The other apart- 
ments are deſtitute of any ornament, except a ſmall 
collection of religious books bound in the French 
manner. The utenſils of both the kitchen and cellar, 
are only a neat fort of earthen ware. The archbiſhop 
of Cologne confecrated the altar about a year ago, at 
Which ceremony the company made themſelves fo 


value of two hundred dollars. 
Srtarenberg, another electoral palace, is ſituated three 
leagues from Munich: The court often retires hither 
ro 05 a particular diverſion called water- hunting, 
which is performed in this manner: a Rag is forced 
into a large lake in the Heighbourhood, and purſued 
by the dogs, the huntſmen following him in boats, 


-twenty-four brals guns. re is a large piece of 
painting at Nymphcnbiirg repreſenting this kind of 
hunting. 

Here alfo the. toürk is amuſed with hunting the he- 
ron; and a cuſtom has long prevailed at the conclu- 
ſion of it every year, to let at Hibefty a heron which 
has been fortunate endugh to be taken alive; putting 
on its leg a ſilver ring, on” which is engraved. the 
name of the reigning elector. Laſt ſpring they took 
one of theſe birds a ſecond time, there being found 
on it a ring bearing the name of Ferdinand, grand- 

father to the preſent elector; and, corſſeque ntly, this 
bird muſt have ſurvived its former adventure fixty 
years at leaſt. After putting on it another ring, con- 
taining the name of the preſent elector, they again 
ſer it at liberty. An eagle, after being confined one 
hundred and four years, died at, Vienna in the year 
$719; and it ſeems natural to think that birds of this 

kind 
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kind which enjoy their freedom, live a mu ch greater 
number of years. e ee Ar e 
| The Wallerſee, which lies not far from Benedick- 


Bavaria, is another natural curiofity of this country, 
Ir lies on an eminence, and boyh its banks and adja- 
cent ground are ſo porous, that the water paper 
ſage through to another lake beneath it, called the 
Knochelſee. Maſs is ſaid every day ig the place 
called the grotto of Munich, to implore the dire be 
of heayen in preventing any breach in the barks H 
the Wallerſee, as the country adjacent would be in 
danger of an inundation from ſuch an accident. 
The proteſtants and papiſts are eaſily diſtinguiſhed 
from each other by their manner of falutation. In the 
year 1587, Sixtys V. in order to introduce the ſaluta- 
tion, * Praiſed be Jeſus Chriſt,” and the anſwer, * Fox 
eyer, Amen,” granted an indulgencęof an wog dayh 
to the ule of ſt: bur ev tech this indulgence, 
it was either never made uſe of, or entirely forgot till 
the year 1728, when the grant was renewed by Bene- 
dig 111; The Italians however have' negleRted 15 
wol t this form of falutatiqn, but in the German Ca- 
tholic provinces, ſtiled by the Italians, Terra .Qbe- 
dientiæ, the land of obedience. it entirely prevails, 
except among the courtiers : the commonalty, nobi- 
lity, and even the ladies very punctpally obſerve it. 


: 


That this cuſtom tends much mate po the abe of th, 


* 


name of Chriſt, than to the hongur of it, will tuffi- 
ciently appear to any one paſſing by the public houſe 
OWSsS 


in the evening, where I have frequently heard fell 
who were ſo Hunke as to be ſcarcely able to ſtand, ftur- 
tering at leaving their companions, „Praiſed Pelett 
Chrilt,” and the company within anſwering, alm 
inarticulately, For ever, Amen.“ Bur a late aftian pf 


count N, is ſtill more extraordinary. He ſent 
ds on enter. 


* * 


for a proſtitute to his lo Buße and the lady on ent 
ing his chamber, ſaid, © Praiſcd be Jelus Chriſt, 10 
which he anſwered, * For ever, Amen; down with, 


your breaſt-lace.” 
ä It 
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It is impracticable to leave Munich with poſt.” 
horſes, without obtaining from the marſhal of the 
court, or his deputy, a written order, which will ceſt 
twelve kreitzers (near ſix-pence ſtecling.) This is 
not. however, the only place where this impoſition 


is practiſed, it being done in ſeveral others, POS: 
larly at Caſſe! and Paris. 


ih From Saltſburg to Augſburg there are large tracks 
id of level land; and I particularly obſerved a large ex- 
1 tent of arable land, interſperſed with woods, without 
Mt a ſingle mountain; yet I had not the pleaſure of ſee- 


17 ing a ſingle vineyard. 
1 Augſburg is a fine city“, but, like Munich, not 
a equal to what jt was formerly. Its trade was once 
the moſt conſiderable in all Germany, but it has ſuf- 
fered extreamly from the declenſion of that of Venice, 
In this city are reckoned to be ſix thouſand burghers. 
The council conſiſts of an equal number of Lutherans 
and Roman catholics: the latter daily increaſc i in this 
city; and it muſt be owned, to their praiſe, that they 
live with more ceconomy. The dreſs of the profeſſors 
of both religions is ee whence they are Eaſily 
diſting uviſned. 
I The council houſe is eſteemed the fineſt | in all Ger- 
many ; and the main-guard of the city, with fix field 
pieces, mount here. The walls are decorated with 
3 buſtos of the firſt twelve Roman emperors. 
In the center of an adjacent ſquare, or near the 
Perlach tower, is an elegant fountain, adorned with 
four ſtatues of braſs repreſenting the four ſeaſons, and 
in the middle, another of the emperor Auguſtus, 
with proper inſcriptions. In the wine market there is 
- Vkewiſe a fountain, with a metallic ſtatue of Hercules. 
The biſhop's palace, otherwiſe but a mean building, 
contains the hall, in which the Augſburg confeſſion 
was preſented to the emperor Charles V. in 1550, 
| [by aer and Melancthon. ] It can however boail 
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of no other "EPR eee _ a few old able, 
and benches. 13 51991 Bus 

On the braſs door of e among other 
ſcriptural hiſtories, the Virgin Mary is repreſented 
as forming Eve out of Adam's rib. The revenue 
of this biſhopric is ſo conſiderable, that the younger 
princes of the electoral houſes of Bavaria and Pala- 
tine generally enjoy it. A canonſhip is worth from 
a thouſarid to a thouſand ſeven hundred anderm an- 
mmm according as corn is cheap or dear 

The monks belonging to St. Ulrick's convent, diſ- 
poſe of a kind of duſt or powder, which they call St. 
Ulrick's earth, from that holy man, whoz they tell 
you, commanded all the rats in the citycand neigh- 
bourhood to retire into a hole, which to this day is 
ſhewn in the church of that ſaint. They dig this 
powder near the place where he was buried, and pre- 
tend that it owes its virtue to its having Jain nent 
his ſacred bones. D. 

But it ſhould be remembered. chat the — of 
che church- yard of Herzenberg, three leagues from 
Tubingen; is uſed as an antidote againſt rats in the 
ſame manner as that of St. Ulrick. - That the bones 
of dead bodies drive away ſome forts of vermin from 
mankind, is beyond all diſpute; and very probably 
the earth of other church- yards, where ſeveral corps 
have mouldered away, may prove an effectual pre- 


ſervative againſt rats. But be this as it will, expe- 


rience tells me, that St. Ulrick's earth, however ſfuc- 
ceſsful at Augſburg, cannot boaſt of ts virtue when 

carried to other places. 4 
In Mr. Coſmo Conrad Cuno's Museums I had the 
pleaſure of ſceing a great variety of curioſities; and 
among others, ſeveral pieces of wood, in the inſide 
of which, a crucifix, the name Maria, with other words 
and figures were conſpicuous. Theſe figures did not 
however owe their origin to ſupernatural cauſes, but 
to deep inciſions made in the bark while the tree was 
young, The circles annually formed by the accre- 
R 4 tion 
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tion of the tree, extend themſelves under the bark; 
and receive that figure which was impreſſed on 'the 
rt and contiguous wood; ſo that in proceſs of time, 
— external bark with the inciſion made therein, 
eloſe up. From the bare inſpection of the wood, it 
ſufficiently ſhews that this was the real cauſt. Mri 
Cuno has in his poſſeſſion, a ſmall piece of the fuſtian 
manufactured by the Fuggers in 1461 but a larger 
piece is preſerved in the Weaver's-hall. He alſo has 
à collection of above ſeventy different kinds. of birds 
neſts: I remember to have ſeen the ſame among the 
king of Poland's rarities at Dreſden, ' I likewiſe obs 
ſerved here ſuch minute chains, that ſome of them 
were not too heavy for a flea; allo cups of ivory, hav- 
ing a ring round the middle, but ſo ſmall, that they 
9 be ſern without the alliſtance of a microſcope, 
and a hundred of them may be put into à pepper- 
Gorn. There is, however, no art required in mak. 
ing theſe, they being formed at one ſingle impreſ- 
ſion, and almoſt in an inſtant, with the proper 1601. 
The artiſts of Augſburg,” as well as thoſe 'of Nu- 
remberg, have always been very famous; b wor att 
they at preſent wanting here. + - Ber erty 

Among the public ſtructures the Einla, or en- 
trance, as it is called, is very curious: it was invented 
by a Tiroleſe peaſant, and is managed by two men 
only. This contrivance has removed the trouble and 
danger they were formerly expoſed to, when they 
opened the city gates in the night for courtiers or 
travellers. A great many, either foot or horſe, may 
be admitted as well as a ſingle perſon. For this pur- 
Poſe a draw - bridge goes up and down; and as often 
as one pate ſhuts, another opens with a loud noiſe. 
In ſhort, both for convenience and ſecurity, the con- 
trivance cannot be mended. 

The road between Avgſburg and Ulm is, in gene- 
ral, ſandy and the great number of ſloughs in the ſe- 
cond ſtage, render travelling ſo very redious, that a 

| Journey 
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journey Kn nine mort German "mites, requires 0 mila. 
Ber of hours to perform it. 
Ulm, when compared with the: adjacent woes 
may obe faid to be well fortified. The Patricians 
have here an excluſive privilege of walking on the 
ramparts, nor will they ſuffer either the burghers of 
ſtrangers to appear there without pay ing a guilder. 
This practice proceeds more from avarice than from 
any apprehenſion Eu of a clandeſtine correſpondence j 
for the hay and fruits growing on the ramparts be- 
longing to the Patricians, they are very careful in 
guarding againſt every _ that has a renlethof' 
diminiſh their profit. 
The proſpect from the cathedral ſteeple, which 
is four 'hundred and one ſteps high, is remarkably 
beautiful, the whole country round lying on a level. 
It appears from an inſcriprion on the wall, that Maxi- 
milian I. in che year 1492, climbed up to one of the 
upper galleries; ſome add, that ſtanding on one foot, 
on the edge of the wall, he made a croſs in the air 
Vith che other. Sixty-three large copper Kettles filled 
with water are hung up in ſeveral parts of the tower, 
and along the roof of the church, that in caſe any ac- 
eident mould happen from fire or lightning, they 
may always have water ready at hand. There is alſo 
N by the help of which the watehmen on 
wy tower draw up their proviſions and other neceſ- 
faries. $1 
The city of Ulm muſt not, however; be ſu 
to be equal to what it formerly was; though this 
declenſion is not peculiar to Ulm, 'bur common 
to many other imperial free towns. I am ſatisfied 
from obſervations'I made during a former excurſion 
through this country, that the ſmaller and poorer the 
imperial towns are, the more the inhabitants aban- 
don themſelves to a voluptuous way of living, and 
a variety of expenſive diverſions; without once reflect- 
ing on the inevitable EY or ſhewing the 


Eaſt 
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leaſt regard for the public happineſs; . The neigh- 
bouring ſtates of greater power, ſometimes indeed, 
0 rouſe them from their lethargy: but as the mana- 
11 gers of the finances can depend on the favour of the 
163 judge, and the aſſiſtance of n wo ſoon 
1659 relapſc into their former ſtate. 1 5 1 
6 Excepting ſome few | mountainous: parts in the 
5 Schwartz or Black Foreſt, and thoſe on the Alps, 
14 the Dutchy of Wirtemberg may be claſſed among the 
fu happieſt countries in Germany; and with regard to 
10 the pleaſant intermixture of hills and vallies, may 
00 very juſtiy be compared with Tranſylvania. This 
| dutchy is ſaid to contain fourteen: prelates and ab- 
* bots, four of whem are jointly ſuperintendants- gene- 
1 ral, and thirty-ſix particular ſuperintendants, and 
16 about five hundred and ſeventy miniſters of pariſhes; 
| ſeventy-two ſmall towns and diftricts, twelve hundred 
villages, and about four bundred and bſey Wand 
inhabitants. 
Ihe duke of Wiebe e att the 
repeal of the edict of Nantz, might have drawn very 
conſiderable advantages from granting reception to 
the French refugees; not only as there were many 
rich people among them, but alſo as ſeveral profit- 
able manufactures, which have enriched Branden- 
burgh and other places; might have been introduced 
into this county: but a blind zeal for religion, and 
the clamours of the clergy, who gave out chat it was 
better to admit Mahometans than Calviniſts, filled 
the aſſembly of the ſtates with ſuch fears and jea- 
louſies as utterly fruſtrated the good intentions of the 
court. A cool reflection after ward opened the eyes 
of the people; but it was now too late, and they had 
only the mortifying proſpect of ſeeing what a valu- 
able opportunity they had loſt. 
On the death of the laſt Duke of Mompelyard, 
this princely territory, together with the ſeignory of 
Etoban and Magni d' Anegon, - as being German 
hiefs, reverted to the illuſtrious houſe of Wirtemberg 
Stutgard 
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Stutgard; but the four lordſhips f Blamont, Cle- 


mont, Chatelot, and Hericourt, *which* produce an 


annual revenue” of above four hundred thoufand 
French livres, are ſtill poſſeſſed by the French. 


On my arrival ar Stutgard, I had" the Man dur of: 


paying my reſpects to the ducheſs, and could not help 
admiring her ſingular goodneſs and reſignation. The 
duke is of a majeſtic preſence, and his noble quali- 
ties have gained him the love and eſteem of his ſub- 
jects, who inceſfautiy offer up their prayers to heaven 
for an heir to their hereditary princes : well knowing 
that a catholic ſueceſſion muſt be attended with ry 
fatal conſequences to that country. 

The Boe of Wirtemberg, among wothes privileger 
enjoys the court. judicature, a jewel of equal value 
with that of the court of appeal among the electors. 
The learned treatiſe written by Mr. Schoopf, relat- 
ing to it, explains very minutely the manner of pro- 
ceeding in this court, and ſufficiently ſhews they might 
be adyantageouſly introduced into higher courts of 
judicature. One advantage peculiar to this tribunal; 


1s the ſpeedy diſpatch of "juſtice; all pleadings' here | 


muſt be verbal; nor is ſentence ever Fi per ors 115 the 
3 | 

I never knew ſo amy cominſichd r trivial Watezes 
iſſued in any country as in this; by which means many 
delays are occaſioned in national affairs, the ſtate and 
commiſſion counſellors being moſtly abſent on ſuch 


commiſſions, ſo that very. often three or four only be- 


Jonging to this court ſhall be at Ludwigſburg Such 
tedious and expenſive inquiries only tend to tuin thie 


ſubject, and enrich the commiſſioners. Mr. Culpis 
uſed to call the territories of Wirtemberg, Regnun 
Phariſzorum el Scribarum, A land of Scribes and 


Phariſees” and probably this might be one, pes 

haps the principal, reafon for ſuch a ſarcaſm. 
The duke's troops amount to four thouſand men, 
including the contingent of the N e is cigh- 
teen hundred, | 5 OR 
: The 
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252. KEYSLER' TRAVELS. 
The order of hunting was founded at the begingi 


of the preſeot century; and its ſtatutes renewed an 
enlarged i in 1719 he com 1 af this order en- 


joy the particular privilege e —— 


any others to commanderies, each of which is worth 
about fiye hundred guilders per annum. The enſign 
of this order is a hunting horn, being the uſual arms 
of the former counts of Urach, in Which family the 
office of great huntſman of the Holy Reman empire 


was made hereditary; an whole | ſome hun- 


dred years Ms: fell to t houſe of \ irtemberg. 
The knights of the order 7 — A privilege of being 
preſent at all pub; ic ſolemnities, and particularly at 
the royal hunting matches, and alſp thoſe of the maſ- 
ter and companions of the order. Beſide an arbj- 


trary number of princes and perſons of rank, this | 


order cogſiſts of twelve antient counts of the em 
thirty knights, and a ſecretary. The emblem 
the, order is a croſs of pure gold, reſembling that 
Mala, adorned with rubies, having at eagh cor 

an eagle of ſalid gold, and between the middle 1 
lower point of IR a hunting horn; in the center 
18 a circular ſhield of reen enamel, on one ſide of 
which is a golden W, 10 rmounted with a ducal coro- 
net, the emblem of Wirtemberg, and on the other 
fide the arms of that dutchy, being three gold hunt: 
ing horns twiſted tagether. This Froſs is e 
pendant to a very broad crimſon ribbon watere 
worn over the 4 ſhoulder, and hanging down to 
the right fide. On the left beaſt of therr,coat they 
wear an embroidered filver ſtar, in the center af 
which is the emblem of the order, and ægund it the 
motto, Amicitie vintutiſque Fedus, * the bond Sf 
virtue and Friendſhip,” 2 ub Go. Bale 
green circle. The faſtival on which gs” 
chapter is held, is that of St. Huber 8 day; ant 
wherever the ſovereign of the order happens onthat 
day to be, there is a grand hunting match. Thoſe 


"_ cannot poſſibly appear at the chapter, muſt, if 


poſlible 
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$oſlible, celebrate the day with a hutit, and gther ex- 
refions of loyalty. If any Knight be ſeen in pub- 
ic, witkout the croſs, he forfeirs ro the iBformer a. 
pait of elegant piſtols, and alfs twenty rixdollars to 
the poor. But whoever neglects, during a year and 
a day, to wear the enſigns c the order, is degraded, 
The duke is very fond of hunting, and from the 
nature of his country, has better opportunities of in- 
dulging that paſſion, than almoſt any prince of Ger- 
many. It is the cuſtomary method in London, Pa- 
rs, and other large cities, to calculate the number of 
inhabitants from the bills of mortality; in the ſame 
manner a cogjecture may be formed, of the prodigi- 
ous quantity of deer in this country, from the num- 
ber that perith in a ſevere winter: it is ſaid, that dur- 
ing the winters of 7731 and 1733, above twenty thou- 
ſand head of red deer and wild boars were dellroyed. 
The number of hunting ſeats belonging to the 
duke of Wirtemberg is confiderable ; and theſe he 
vilits alternately, according to the ſeaſons for 'hun;- 
ing the deer or wild boar; by which. means he viſits 


* 


his principal foreſts, once in five years. 
A very ancient cuſtom prevails through the whole 
country of Wirtemberg, of decorating their apart- 
ments and galleries with large horns of deer ; and it 
is natural to imagine that theſe decorations are not 
wanting at hunting ſeats. At Waldeburg, over the 
largeſt horns are written the names of thoſe perſons 
who ſhot the deer: and the dexterity of the reigning 
duke, has filled-ſome rooms with them. At the hunt- 
ing ſeat of Einſidel in Schonbuch, about half a mile 
diltance from Tubingen, among others are to be 
Teen two remarkable horns of deer, which in rutting 
time the creatures thruſt into each others branches; 
in ſuch a manner, . that it was impoſſible to diſengage 
them, ſo that both the creatures died on the ſpot. A 
curioſity of the ſame kind is depoſited. in the Royal 
Mufæum at Copenhagen. At Einſidel is a large 
*bawthorn, raiſed from 2 twig, eee eee 
vs 
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dus Barbatus in his hat from the Holy Land, up- 
ward of two hundred years ſince, and ſet here with 
his own hands. In the time of Cruſius, this thorn 
had ſpread to the circumference of fifty-two ells; its 
branches were ſupported. by forty ſtone pillars, and 
its ſtock could not be. graſped by any ſingle perſon. 
Hence à ſuperſtitious: notion has been propagated, 
that the houſe of Wirtemberg will decline in pro- 
portion as this thorn decays. It is however many 
years ſince this thorn has been damaged, both in its 
trunk and branches, and is at, preſent but in a very 
771 x 
All the princes of the houſe of Wirtemberg Stut- 
ard ſeem born for heroic actions. Prince Maximi- 
1 when ſcarcely fourteen years of age, accompa- 
nied Charles XII. of Sweden in all his campaigns ; 
and even then attacked, {word in hand, at the ſurprize 
of the town of Pultauſk, an old Saxon trooper, who 
turning on his heel with ſurprize, ſaid, Thou little 
ſon 4 a whore, art thou already for cracking the 
ſkull of an old experienced ſoldier?“ and with that 


would have given, the prince his quietus, had not 


Charles XII. reſcued him. The prince himſelf, at 


the requeſt of certain perſons of diſtinction, related 


the whole affair, till he came to the trooper's ſpeech, 
which he thought reflected on his honour, and there- 
fore broke off the narrative, adding, © You cannot 
be ignorant of what the trooper ſaid.” © 
In the year 1703, during the darkneſs of the night, 


| this prince riding full ſpeed before the King, ſtopped 


ſhort at a large pit; the king imagining he did this 


through fear of the enemy, called out, Forward, for- 


ward: accordingly, the prince immediately clapping 
ſpurs to his horle, leaped into the pit. The king 
was ſo cloſe behind him, that he alto ſhared the ſame 


fate, falling with his horſe upon the prince, who was 


taken out almoſt dead. This action rendered him fo 

dear to the king, that he ſat up by fim during the 

whole night. At the unfortunate battle of Pultowa, 
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where he commanded the Schonen regiment of dra- 
goons, he had the misfortune of being taken priſoner. 
The czar offered him a commiſſion,” but he anſwered, 

« While I have a drop of blood in my veins, I will 
employ it in the ſervice of my benefactor the king of 


Sweden.“ The czar was fo charmed with this gene- 


rous anſwer, he gave him his liberty; and alſo pre- 
ſented him with the ſword he then wore. Whether, 
from an ill. timed gratitude to the Ruſſians, he drank 
too liberally at parting, or whether the fatigues of the 
preceeding campaigns broke his conſtitution, is not 
certainly known : however the prince, on his return 
to Wirtemberg, was in the ſame year, namely 1709, 
ſeized with a violent fever, of which he died in the 
2 Iſt year of his age, when youth was in its higheſt 
bloom, and his hopes well founded, that by his mar- 
riage with the princeſs Ulrica, he ſhould one day fill 
the throne of Sweden. 

The inhabitants of Wi rremberg carried on formerly; 


and even at the beginning of the preſent century, a 
conſiderable trade to Bavaria with their Necker wines. 


Both provinces found their account in this commerce; 
the Bavarians, inſtead of ready money, paying the 
value of the wine in ſalt. But when the imperialiſts 
became maſters of Bavaria, affairs were conducted in 
a different manner, and this electorate furniſned with 
wines from the neighbouring countries of e 
Tirol and Franconia. 

The importation of Franconian wines was greatly 
promoted by the imperial miniſter ; count Lowen- 
ſtein, as it was of the greateſt advantage to his eſtates 
lying in that country: and this trade ſtill continues, 
notwithſtanding” it is doubly detrimental to the Wir- 
tembergers; for the wines will not keep any long 
time, and 1 4 are obliged to purchaſe ſalt wien ready 
money. 

This country, beſide i its arable lands and vinryands, 


has likewiſe excellent mineral ſprings, of which I ſhall 


ww at — mention the baths and waters of Bok 
wo T 4 K f ler, 
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ler, Zaiſenhauſer, Wild, Teinather, Liobenzellet 
Rithenauer and Goppinger. . 

J muſt however add, with regard to the policy of 
this country, that in all the cities, towns, and large 
villages, they have à certfin kind of officers, called 
private bverſeers, ho inſpect offences, clandeſtine 
meetings, and other enormines of their fellow burgh- 

ers, making à report to the magiſtrates of the place; 
in ores that a further inquiry may be made. Theſe 
private cenſors or inquiſitors are abſolutely unknown 
to all but the magiſtrates; and are ſworn to diſcharge 
their office faithfully, They have no ſalary, but are 
always preferred before any other perſons, to ſome 
place or employment in the magiſtracy. As the ac- 
euſer is conſtantly concealed, it may be productive 
of ſeveral abuſes, ſhould their bare reports &ver be 
eſteemed ſufficient evidence, inftead of information. 
This regulation has a near affinity with the denuncie 
ſecrete, or ſecret informations at Venice; and 1 much 
queſtion whether any ſuch thing is to be met with in 
all Germany beſide, 

Stutgard is ſituated in a pleaſant evuntry, inter- 
fperſed with gardens and vineyards ; ſo that, had the 
money expended at Ludwigſburg; been employed 
here in building a ftately palace near Berge or Cau- 
ſtadt; it would have been equal to moſt in Europe, 
with regard to the beauty of its ſituation. . Little no- 
tice is however taken of thar truly noble palace at 
Stutgard; this is already particularly perceived in 
the banqueting-houſe, where the ridottos were for- 
merly kept. This ſtructure merits the obſervation 
of every traveller, on account of its hall, with which 


few in Europe are comparable: it is two hundred and 


twenty feet long, eighty in breadth; and ninety in 
height; without having a fingle pillat ro ſupport its 
arched roof, which is very ingeniouſly faſtened toge- 


ther by means of wooden ſcrews. The cieling is de- 
corated with ſcripture hiſtories ; but the ſides, with 


views of all the foreſts belonging to the dutchy of 
5 | Wirrem- 
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Wirtemberg, and ſome merry adventures that haps. 
pened at the hunting matches. . 
There is at preſent nothing remarkable in the du- 
cal palace but the main ſtair-caſe, which aſcends ſo 
gradually without ſteps, that one may ride up of 
down it. 1 | 
Ludwigſburg, which is two leagues diſtant from 
| Stutgard, was formerly only a ſtall, or hoyſe for 
breeding of cattle; nor is there any probability that 
the duke at firſt intended to lay out ſuch quantities 
of money as he has done, fince the counteſs of Gra- 
venitz gained the afcendant; and his highneſs began 
to conceive, by degrees, a greater diſlike to Stutgard, 
where his conſort the ducheſs reſided. It mull be 
allowed that the palace is one of the fineſt buildings 
in Germany. And many ate. of opinion, that it is 
at preſent carried beyond perfection, as the prodigi- 
ous height of the new buildings on the proſpect 
of the gardens, and by that means leſſen its former 
beauty. On account of the continual carriage of 
ſtone, timber, lime, &c. no pavement has yet been 
thought on, ſo that a perſon 1s greatly incommoded, 
either by the great quantity of duſt flying, or in 
rainy weather by the mud and clay ; notwithſtanding 
which, moſt of the chambers have already been moved 
hither, to the great detriment of thoſe officers who 
have houſes of their own at Sturgard. — © 
The palace is quite new furniſhed: and in parti- 
cular the look ing-glaſs and lackered cloſet, are worth 
ſeeing; as alſo the large ſtair-caſe for ambaſſadors, its 
beautiful cieling, and the gallery of paintings. Among 
theſe are ſome exquiſite night- pieces, and a great 
variety of fine pictures of dogs and horſes, eſpecially 
that of a black wolf, which had long been kept at 
court: he was called Melak, followed the duke every 
where, and ſlept near his bed. He was once with the 
duke in the army upon the Rhine, but the campaign 
continuing till the weather grew cold, Melak was tired 
of the field, and found very unexpectedly at Lud- 
Vor. IV. S vigſburg. 
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wigſburg, before the duke's chamber-door ; no body 
knowing how he croſſed the Rhine. In the ſame 
manner he ſtole away from F rankfort, without tak- 
ing his leave, probably not much liking the firing of 
ſo many guns at the emperor's coronation in 1711. 
Whatever his fidelity might be to the duke, he was 
fly and miſchievous to others; and once bit a large 
piece out of colonel F orſtner” s back, when no ſuch 
thing, was expected. | 
| The chapel of the palace is very elegant, but ſome- 
thing too ſmall, and has this great inconvenience at- 
tending i it, namely, that near the veſtry ſeveral com- 
mon ſewers meet together. One would almoſt be- 
lieve that this was done on purpoſe by the Popiſh 
architects, among whom Friſoni was the chief; it 
muſt however be owned, that theſe Italians are ſuch 
ingenious artiſts, that they commit very few miſtakes 
in ſuch ſtately ſtructures. 

The duke expends a great deal of money in ſtuds 
of horſes, of which he 1s a great lover, and a good 
judge. At preſent he has three ſets of horſes, each 
conliſtirg of eight, which the coachman, without the 
help of a poſtilion, can manage, though at the ſame 
time they perform all the curvets of the manege ; 
and ſometimes the duke himſelf is ſeen on the coach- 
box. In honour of this prince it muſt be ſaid, that 
hard drinking is not ſo much in repute at his court as 
formerly it has been: however, any one who deſires 
to be honoured after the ancient cuſtom, will not be 
long here, before he finds perſons ready to gratify his 
inclinations. 

The caſtle of Hohin-Tubingen is at preſent conſi- 
dered only as a hunting ſeat, whither the duke uſually 
retires with his court once in five years. The city of 
Tubingen, which is ſituated near the mountain, con- 
ſiſts of about five thouſand ſouls, and is celebrated 
for its univerſity. The vallies of Ammer, Stecker, 
and Luſtenauer, render the ſituation of this place as 
agreeable as moſt in Germany. In the caſtle are good 
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apartments; and formerly it muſt have been looked 
upon as a place of conſiderable ſtrength,” being, be- 
ſide the declivity of the mountain, encompaſſed with 
a deep foſſe. It is vaulted underneath, and among 
other cellars, there is one which cannot be equalled x 
being dug in the rock, and lined with free-ſtone, 
three hundred feet in length, and upward of twenty 

in heighth. The thickneſs of the vault is two and 
twenty feet, and at one end of this ſtands an empty 
wine-caſk, which was made in the year 1548, four 
and twenty feet long and ſixteen high. This cellar 
communicates ' with another, . where there is a large 
well of fine clear water, walled in, and three hun- 
dred fathoms in depth; ſo that there is. no poſlibility 
of coming at the water. The reverberating found 
cauſed by throwing a ſtone into it, or firing a piſtol, 
has ſomething awfully aſtoniſhing. © © © + 1 
On the Tubingen foundation, including thoſe who | 
are in the country vicarages, there are conſtantly three 
hundred ſtudents of divinity, on whole application 
and good behaviour a ſtrict eye is kept. They meet 
twice a day in the greateſt order and decorum at their 
meals, at which times, one of them by turns preaches 
a ſermon. 185 „ 
According to the fundamental laws in the dutchy 
of Wirtemberg, all officers, civil and eccleſiaſtical, 
from the higheſt to the loweſt, muſt, at their admiſ- 
ſion into employments, ſubſcribe the Formula Con- 
cordiæ; but, for ſome years paſt, this has not been 
ſtrictly inſiſted upon. „ | 
Among the curioſities of the univerſity library at 
Tubingen, upward of ſeven thouſand ſermons are . ' 
ſhewn, which the celebrated Cruſius wrote in Greek, 
from the mouth of the miniſter, though they were 
delivered in German. . | | 
How far a rational principle, mutual affection, and 


compariſon of ideas may be aſcribed to animals, I will 


not at preſent determine; but aſſure you that the fol- 
lowing adventure of a tame ſtork, ſome years ago in 
| 2 2 the 
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the univerſity of Tubingen, is literally true. This 
bird lived quietly in the court yard; till count Victor 
Gravenitz, then a ſtudent there, ſhot with ball at a 
ſtork's neſt adjacent to the college, and probably 
_ wounded the ſtork then in it, as he was obſerved for 
ſome weeks not to ſtir out of the neſt. This hap- 
pened in autumn, when foreign ſtorks begin their pe- 
riodical emigrations. In the enſuing ſpring, a ſtork 
was obſerved on the roof of the . by its 
inceſſant chattering, gave the tame ſtork, walking be- 
low in the area, to. underſtand that it would be glad 
of its company. But this was a thing impracticable, 
on account of its wings being clipt; which induced 
the ſtranger, with the utmoſt precaution, firſt to 
come down to the upper gallery, the next day ſome- 
thing lower, and at laſt, after a great deal of cere- 
mony, quite into the court. The tame ſtork, which 
was conſcious of no harm, went to meet him with a 
ſoft chearful note, and a fincere intention of giving 
him a friendly reception; when, to his great ſurpriſe, 
the other fell upon him with the utmoſt fury. The 
ſpectators preſent, indeed, for that time drove away 
the foreign ſtork; but this was ſo far from intimidating 
him, that he came again the next day to the charge, 
and during the whole ſummer, continual ſkirmiſhes 
were interchanged between them. Mr. G. R. v. F. 
had given orders that the tame ſtork ſhould not be 
aſſiſted, as having only a ſingle antagoniſt to encoun- 
ter: and by being thus obliged to ſhift for himſelt, 
he came to ſtand better on his guard, and made ſuch 
a gallant defence, that at the end of the campaign, 
the ſtranger had no great advantage to boaſt of. But 
next ſpring, inſtead of a ſingle flork came four, which, 
without any of the foregoing ceremonies, alighted 
at once in the college area, and directly attacked the 
tame ſtork, who indeed, in the view of ſeveral ſpec- 
tators ſtanding in the galleries, performed feats even 
above human valour, if I may uſe that expreſſion; 
defending himſelf by the arms nature had given _ 
ER | wit 
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with the utmoſt bravery ; till at length being over- 
powered by ſuperior numbers, his ſtrength and cou- 
rage began to fail, when very unexpected auxiliaries 
came in to his aſſiſtance : all the turkies, ducks, 
_ geeſe, and the reſt of the fowls that were brought up 

in the court, to whom, undoubtedly, this gentle 
ſtork's mild and friendly behaviour had Worth him, 
without the leaft dread of the danger, formed a kind 
of rampart round him, under the ſhelter of which 
he might make an honourable retreat from ſo un- 
equal an encounter: and even a peacock, which be- 
fore never could live in friendſhip with him, on this 
emergency, took the part of oppreſſed innocence, 
and was, if not a true bottomed friend, at leaſt a 
favourable judge on the ſtork's fide. Upon this, a 
ſtricter watch was kept againſt ſuch traiterous incur- 
ſions of the enemy, and a ſtop put to more blood- 
ſhed ; till at laſt, about the beginning of the third 
| fpring, about twenty ſtorks ſuddenly alighted in the 
court with the greateſt fury; and before the poor 
ſtork's faithful life-guards could form themſelves, of 
any of the people come in to his aſſiſtance, they de- 

rived him of life, though by exerting his afual gal- 
antry, they paid dear for the purchaſe. The male- 
volence of theſe ſtrangers againſt this innocent crea- 
ture, could proceed from no other motive, than the 
ſhot fired by count Victor from the college, and. 
which they doubtleſs ſuſpected, was done by the in- 
ſtigation of the tame ſtork. | OY; r 
For the conveniency of the duke's hunting: ſeats, 
and the horfes he keeps among the mountains, ſome 
good water-works have been conſtructed near Urach, 
where experiments may be made of the eee 
3 of theſe waters, by fuſpending different bo- 
dies therein, which gradually become cruſted over 
with ſtone. Theſe water- works are about the middle 
from the mountain, near two contiguous ſprings, 
the one entirely clear, but the other gravelly; the lat- 
ter of which works the engine. The whole moun- 
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tain ſeems almoſt entirely to conſiſt of Stalactitæ, and 
in ſome of its caves the tops and ſides are adorned 
with very beautiful pieces, exactly reſembling ſugar- 
candy and white coral. 
As I have mentioned Urach, I muſt not paſs over 
in ſilence a ſingular machine, kept yp at a great ex- 
ence, near the lower palace: it is called the Holz- 
rutſche, or ſliding roller; and is compoſed of an iron 
canal or tube, above nine hundred feet in length, 
through which the wood felled on the hinder part of 
the Alb, or in the foreſt beyond Urach, where there 
is great plenty « of beech and fire-wood, after being cut 
into pieces or logs, is carried down through this 
ſmooth, and entirely cloſe. canal, from a ſteep emi- 
nence, with a violent force, and moſt hideous noiſe. 
| By this contrivance, a tedious and troubleſome Cir 
cuit is ſaved, ang Stutgard furniſhed with fuel from 
the mountain, In ſpring and autumn, when the wa- 
ters are high, the wood is floated from the foreſt 
down the Neckar, and landed at Berge near Stut- 
ard. They my erected ſalt works at Suly ; but 
FE hitherto only been able to furniſh twq or three 
neighbopring diſtricts with that commodity. 
Ih! he firſt town I arrived at after my departure from 
| Stutgard, was Durlach, a place EY has experi- 
enced almoſt the ſame turns of good and bad —.— 
Here the conſort of the reigning margrave, a ſiſter of 
the duke of Wirtemberg, keeps a ſolitary court, with 
the moſt placid reſignation under her troubles, _ 
Karlſruh, to which the margrave has removed his 
reſidence, lies half a league farther toward the Rhine; 
it is a regularly built town, of above three hundred 
houſes, both which, and the palace, are built only 
of timber and brick. The houſes immediately round 
the palace are the largeſt, and provided with piaz- 
zas, where perſons may walk at all times. 
Notwithſtanding the foundation ſtone of this pa- 
lace was laid as carly as the year 1715, half of the 
right y wipg 18 fill Wanting, the work having been in- 
| | termitted 
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termitted for ſome years. The main object attended 
to here, ,is the turret on the body of the building, 
from whence there is a proſpect, not only into all the 
principal ſtreets which are divided by three other 
croſs ſtreets, but alſo into twenty-five walks, ſome 
planted with trees, and others cut through the woods; 
in which reſpect, no other prince's ſeat can be com- 
pared with this; and beſide, the woods are planned 
out into a variety of other curious walks; ſome of 
which bear the names of thoſe miniſters who ſerved 
his highneſs at that time, as moſt of the ſtreets in 
the town are called after princes, „ BI 11972 
Räaſtadt lies two ſtages and a quarter from Karl- 
ſruh; but no traveller will repent his turning a little 
on the left hand, toward the Favorita, built by the 
lady dowager of the late margrave of Baden-baden, 
of the moſt modern taſte. Here is a chamber of 
very fine porcelain, and a looking-glaſs cabinet con- 
taining numerous curioſities, both of nature and art: 
among others, are above forty. good pictures of the 
ſaid lady, in the different maſquerade dreſſes ſhe wore 
on ſeveral occaſions in her youth. The ſame look is 
every where obſervable, amidſt the ſeveral alterations 
in the complexion and beauty, through ſuch a long 
ries of time. I do not know of any better ſet of 
portraits; and they alſo may be juſtly compared to 
Ruben's performances in the Luxemburg gallery, 
where queen Mary de Medicis is exhibited in a great 
variety of repreſentations and habits. 

In the lower rooms, one ſees with great pleaſure 
the excellent order of the kitchen, larder, diſpenſary, 
waſh-houle, &c. and accordingly the lady dowager 
takes a particular pleaſure in bringing her gueſts 
through theſe ſubterranean offices, At the end of 
the little orangery, to the left-hand, is a pheaſant 


garden, and to the right, a wild thicket leading to 


the hermitage. The houle is ſituated in the middle 
of the wood ; and the outſide walls of it are covered 
with pretty large pieces of bark, The door ſeems to 
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reſt on old ſtocks of trees; and within are only to be 
ſeen coarſe ſtatues of the Meſſiah, of Joſeph and 
Mary, 2 mean bed without any curtains, an altar 
without ornaments; and at the corners of the nar- 
row walks in the garden ſtand wooden ſtatues of old 
hermits as big as life, and ſome of them in hairy 
habits : the niches for theſe, like the door, are ſup- 

orted by old and decayed trunks of trees. This 
ne: is directly the reverſe of that at Nymphen- 
burg, which exhibits ſome grandeur under a con- 
cealed pomp: whereas, on the contrary, that of Ba- 
den derives its agreeableneſs from the exact imita- 
tion of natural fimplicity, and unartificial difpoſi- 
tion of a ſolitude, calculated for religious n wad 
tion. | 

A league from the F avorita lies Raftadt : it is re- 
gularly built with ſtreets and ſquares, The palace i is 
a ſtately ſtructure, and has from the center a view of 
three ſtreets, the middiemoſt of which terminates in 
a long walk. The palace indeed is not yet finiſhed ; 
and the garden particularly will require a good deal 
of labour to render. it equal to the building. | | 
Few people are ſeen in the ſtreets, and every ching 
wears the aſpect of ſolitude. 

Fhe palace of Raſtadt was built by the late mar- 
grave, of whoſe great {kill in military affairs, even 
prince Eugene declared, ** that had he himſelf the 
margrave of Baden's experience, Or the margrave his 
good fortune, one of theſe two muſt be the” beſt ge- 
neral in Europe.” 

Formerly many valuable paintiags were depoſited 
in the palace of Raſtadt; but their number was very 
much diminiſhed through the zeal of father Meyer, 
who at firſt had a great aſcendancy over the mar- 
chioneſs dowager of Baden, till this influenee ſunk 
under the power of cardinal S****, The zeal of this 
eccleſiaſtic was ſuch, that pictures above fifty thou- 
fand guiiders value were burnt by his order, becauſe 
they * to him. too naked or immodeſt. 

. 1 * Every 
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Every traveller ſhould viſit the fine Scala Santa i ir 
the new chapel of the palace. The margrave's re- 
venue, beſide what he has from his mother, is com- 


N 


ated at four hundred thouſand guilders. 
It is but one ſtage from Raſtadt to Stollhoſen; and 
hs whole country through which you gt is very 
fertile and delightful; turnips, in particular, abound 
here. Kehl is reckoned half a ſtage diſtant from 
Straſburg : and at a French toll- houſe Pon th the bridge, 
every box pays fix creutzers. 

Strafburg is a large and ancient city, but it has 

no fine buildings. It is an hour and three quarters 
walk round the ramparts ; but remarkably pleaſant, 
a row of trees being planted all around; and in ſome 
places, two or three rows together. At preſent they 
are carrying on ſome new works on the ſide toward 
Kehl fort, in order to join more cloſely the city to 
the citadel; and for this purpoſe the burghers are 
obliged to give up the interjacent fields and meadows 
for which indeed they are 1 payment; but 
when they ſhall receive it, 
After the taking of this city, which was in the year 
1681, the inhabitants were obliged 1 in the ſame man- 
ner to relinquiſh ſome part of their fruitful meadows 
for the new fortifications ; but hitherto they have 
been fo far from receiving the promiſed ſatisfaction, 
that thote who were fortunate enough to procure any 
thing, were forced to content themſelves with half 
the value. An engineer, after ſome years aſſiduity, 
has lately finiſhed a wooden model of the whole city, 
in which every particular houſe is fo diſtinctly de- 
ſcribed, that ſcarce a window or chimney is omitted. 


This model was ſome time fince depoſitedi in a large 


Hall; but is now at Paris. 
The new. citade} toward the Rhine, as well as 
the town, ſtands on a plain; and the fortifications 
of both make no very ſtriking appearance. 
Kehl may be cannongded from the citadel, in which 
are laid up the old arms taken from the burghers in 
_ | 1681, 


4 


e alone muſt diſcover. | 
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1681. The neighbourhood of ſome marſh * 
formed by the Rhine, renders the air of the citadel 
ſo i chat diſtempers rage among the inha- 
bitants moſt part of the year. It is, however, at pre- 
Ent, an academy for above an hundred cadets, or 
young gentlemen, who are inſtructed in mathema- 
tics and fortification. The innate ardour and fire of 
the natzon, together with the volatility and uſual wild- 
neſs of youth, which does not ſubſide in the French, 
till they are pretty far advanced in years, occaſion 
continual broils among themſelves, and ſtill more 
with other people; for which reaſon they are locked 
up, as it were, in the citadel, and only a few per- 
mitted to go out at a time. They have here, how- 
ever, the beſt opportunity for improvement, not 
only from the excellent maſters that muſt of conſe- 
quence be found among ſo great a number of engi- 
neers, but alſo from the advantage of viewing thoſe 
excellent fortifications of Landau, Fort Lewis, Bri- 
ſac, &c. in the neighbourhood of Straſburg ; where 
the celebrated Vauban, Cohorn, and other great mal- 
ters in this ſcience, exhaufted all their art. | 
The garriſon of Straſburg commonly amounts to 
between "eight and ten thouſand men z and from the 
officers pay a monthly deduction is made for the ſup- 
port of the theatre; for which reaſon they always 
have a free admittance into the pit; and it is thought 
that ſuch amuſements are provided for them from pru- 
dential reaions, as they prevent many other diſor- 
N and more pernicious meetings. Sometimes a 
om pany of officers agree to act ſome famous comedy 
or tragedy themſelves; and in which they ſucceed 
much. better than in the order of knighthood they 
lately inſtituted here. The members of this order 
call themſelves Chevaliers de la Providence, the 
Knights of Providence.” The rules of teir inſtitu- 
tion were, that every thing ſhould be in common, 
and if any perſon of the ſociety had two neceſſary 
things of the ſame kind, in his poſſeſſion, he was to 
beſtow 
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beftow one of them on an indigent brother; but 
every kind of ſuperfluity \ was to be burnt, and de- 


ſtroyed. It may eaſily be imagined that few rich per- 


P 


ſons entered into this ſociety, and conſe uently this 
order, how commendable ſoever, coul not long 
ſubſiſt. | 

The riyer Pruſche runs through the city, and the 
Ill waſhes its walls. The manners and cuſtoms of the 
inhabitants change with the times. The dreſs of the 
Straſburg young ladies, with their rich hats, broad 
over their for * and terminating on each ſide 
in a peek of conſiderable length; together with the 
multiplicity of plaits in their gowns, are now out of 
faſhion, they all affecting to dreſs according to the 
French mode. 

The cathedral is the principal ſtructure in Straſ- 
burg that merits obſervation, It was, after the ſur- 
render of the city, taken from the Lutherans and 
given to the Roman Catholics. The foundation 
of this church ſtands in water, and a ſort of clay. 
And not many years ſince, there was a paſſage round 
the lower vaults for a ſmall boat; but at preſent it 
is walled up. The whole ſtructure was finiſhed in 
the year 144953 ſo that the Proteſtants are not at all 

chargeable with the ſatiric pieces of ſculpture, ol 
a few years ago, were to be ſeen on the cornices o 
this church, and repreſented monkies, aſſes, hogs, &c. 
in monkiſh habits; and among others, a monk tak- 
ing very indecent freedoms wit 85 a nun lying by him; 
but at preſent the greateſt part of theſe indecent ima- 
ges are defaced. 

[ Biſhop Burnet's account of the Ran 5 is as fol- 
lows. There is a proceſſion repreſented, in which 
a hog carrieth the pot with the holy water, and aſſes 
and hogs in prieſtly veſtments follow to make up the 
proceſſion. There is alſo an aſs ſtanding before an 
altar, as if he were going to conſecrate ; and one 


garrieth a a with reliques, within whip one feeth 
a fox; 
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a fox; and the trains of all that go in this proceſſion 
are ſupported by monkies. This ſeems to have Veen 
made in are of the monks, whom the ſecular 
clergy abhorred at that time, becauſe they had drawn 
the wealth and the following of the world after them ; 
and they had expoled the ſecular clergy ſo much for 
their ignorance, that it is probable, after ſome ages, 
the monks falling under the fame contempt, the 
ſecular clergy took their turn in expoſing them in fo 
laſting a repreſentation to the ſcorn of the world. 
There is alſo in the pulpit a nun, cut in wood, lying 
along, and a friar lying near her, with his breviary 
open before her, and his hand under the nun's habit ; 
and the nun's feet are ſhod with iron ſhoes.*] 
The ornaments preſented to this cathedral by Lewis 
XIV. are very rich and ere It is ſaid that fifty 
perſons were employed about them eleven years, and 
hat they coſt ſix hundred thouſand dollars. This 
preſent, beſide three ſets of priefts veſtments and altar 
furniture, confiſts of ſix large filver candlefticks, 
which require a ſtrong man to carry each of them, 
and a crucifix of double the weight, The whole 

ſeven pieces weigh ſixteen hundred marcs. _ : 
In this church 1s likewiſe a large clock, which ex- 
hibits the various motions of the planets : the com- 
mon people are highly pleaſed with the images ftep- 
ping forward, and a cock crowing, though very 
hoarſely, I rank this among the ingenious pieces of 
antiquity, rather than a clock I formerly ſaw in the 
chamber of Lewis XIV. at Verſailles; over one fide 
of which a ſilver eagle trembles and ſhakes at the 
hourly crowing of a cock oppolite to it. Whether 
fuch a petty and pompous triumph over an enemy 
is conſiſtent with true greatneſs of mind, I leave others 
to determine. The invention of introducing a cock 
crowing in clock-works, was doubtleſs borrowed from 
the incident recorded in the hiſtory of our Saviour's 

_ paſſion : but to repreſent the king of birds as trem- 
bling at the crowing of a cock, is abſolutely repug- 
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tant both to the principles of natural philoſophy, and 
ſymbolical repreſentation. Nor can ſuch inventions 
be pleaſing to any, but thoſe whoſe minds are poſſeſ- 
ſed with the fame weakneſs as Lewis XIV. who was 
ſo infatuated with flattery, that ig operas, and pro- 
logues of plays, he uſed to join iff finging the moſt 
extravagant airs in praiſe of himſelf : and who, even 
after the hard conditions of peace, ro which queen Anne 
forced him to ſubmit, in the year 1513, ordered, 
or at leaſt permitted a marble ſtatue of himſelf to 
be erected; and which is ſtill ſtanding in the oran- 
gery at Verſailles, with the following arrogant inſcrip- 
tion: e | 5 
Pace beat totum gui bello ſerruit orbem. 
Peace he vouchſafed who ſhook the globe with war. 


The ſteeple, or tower of the cathedral, is juſtly 
reckoned one of the higheſt ,in Europe, there being 
about fix hundred and fifty-four ſteps from the pave- 
ment to the top: its geometrical height, fome com- 
pute at five hundred and ſeventy-four feet; but others 
only at five hundred. After aſcending three hundred 
and twenty-five ſteps, you arrive at a ſpacious area, 
where water is continually kept, to be ready in caſe 
a fire-ſhould happen in the tower. The earthquake 
of the 3d of Auguſt, 1728, which was felt here, 
and through all Swabia, raiſed this water between 
three and four feet high, and threw it about ſixteen 
or eighteen feet from the ſide; in commernoration 
of which, a particular monument is to be erected on 
the laſt ſtep. In the gallery round the church is alſo 
ſhewn a kind of crooked braſs horn, which is ſounded 
twice every night, for perpetuating the infamy of 
the Jews, who, in the year 1349, intended to betray 
the city, and had made this horn on purpoſe, to 
give the enemy notice when to begin the attack. 
The great bell in the ſteeple weighs above ten tons; 
and another called the Silver Bell, as being moſti7 
made 
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made of that metal, forty-fix centenars, or two tons 
fix quintals. The latter, except on particular occa- 
ſions of rejoicing, is only rung twice a year, namely 
on St John's day, and fourteen days after Chriſt- 


The city hoſpitäl, which ſome years ago was burnt 
down, is now rebuilt in a very magnificent manner. 
On the left-hand of the entrance into the old part 
of the building, is placed in the wall a figure in re- 
lievo, having on its belly a prominence, reſembling 
in ſome meaſure a middling cannon- ball, but with 
ſeveral ramifications of veins on its ſurface. Some 
think this ſtatue repreſents a patient with a large 
plague ſore, formerly belonging to this hoſpital ; 
others imagine it to be a ſpider which was found in 
the wine-cellar; But both opinions are equally in- 
credible. | 

In the cellar they have wines of the growth of 1472 
1319, and 1325: the ſecond of theſe wines, for hif- 
torical commemoration, is diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of the Wirtemberg- war; and the laſt, by that of the 
Peaſants-war. It is ſaid, that no addition can be made 
to any of theſe wines, a thick cruſt or pellicle being 
grown over the ſurface of the liquor, ſo that infuſion 
is rendered impoſlible : beſide, upon mixing a few 
drops of any other wine with this, it immediately 
becomes black. The taſte is not much better than 
that of ſour lees; and a drop of it rubbed on the 
hand, leaves a ſmell which continues ſeveral hours, 
notwithſtanding the ſpot be often waſhed with water. 
It is however ſold very dear, a few drops only can 
be obtained for a guilder : and as each veſſel is ſup- 
poſed ſtill to contain eight awmes, the three muſt 
be conſidered as a very conſiderable fund to the ſtew- 
ard of the cellars. _ | Foe | 

The royal hoſpital for invalids, and the Jeſuits 
college, muſt be claſſed among the principal build- 
ings of this city, The latter has a fine library, with 


a good collection of antiquities. The academy is m— 
Ig we 
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well provided with books, which are lent on Sing 
an obligation for the return of them. 

The anatomical theatre or hall is worth ſeeing: 
and the phyſic- garden, next to thoſe of Leyden and 
Paris, is looked upon as the beſt in Europe. 

In the Pfennigthurme are kept the public ente 
of the city; and among others, a parchment dip- 
loma of the emperor Charles IV. to which is ap- 
pended a ſeal reſembling that of the Golden Bull at 
Franckfort, only that this of Straſpurg is not of gold. 
Here alſo is kept the large ſtandard, about which 
ſuch frequent mention is made, in che diſputes for 
the. office of ſtandard-bearer of the empire. It is 
eight ells and a half in height, ſeventeen and a half 
in breadth, and adorned with gold to the value of 
eighty ducats. In all probability, this is only ſome 
particular ſtandard belonging to the city of Straſburg, 
and never was the chief banner of the whole German 
army. 

In St. Michael's chapel at Straſburg, was formerly 
a ſtatue of caſt braſs, between two and three ells-in 
height, called Krutzmanna: it reſembled very nearly 
the figure of Hercules. A wooden cut of it by M. 
Daniel Specklin the architect, may be ſeen in the 
M. Hoſea Schagizus's particular deſcription of Straf- 
burg cathedral, printed in 1617; but by taking off 

the cut, the ſtatue is reverſed, and the club appears 
in the left-hand, and the ſhield in the right. In the 
year 1525, this, with other. ſtatues, was: removed; 
but to what place, is not at preſent known. 

The diſtance between Straſburg and Baſil is about 
twenty five ſhort leagues. The country near Biſen- 
heim, between Old and New Briyſack, is very plea- 
ſant, being entirely level. The proſpe& toward 
France is terminated by the mountains of Burgundy; 
but on the other ſide, by the Black Foreſt, beyond 
the Rhine. The roads of Alſace are likewiſe very 
good, being generally cauſeways, having a deep 
ditch or channel on each fide, to carry off the water. 
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A part of Old Briyſack lies on an eminence, 
from which is a rope ee over the adjacent coun- 


The bridge of boats, formerly at this place 
over the Rhine, has been demoliſhed ſome years, and 
its place is now ſupplied by a ferry. 

On the fide toward the Black Foreſt ate vaſt num - 
bers of wild boars, eſperially in the marſhy parts of 
it, bordering on the Rhine; nor was it an eaſy mat- 
ter to unharbour them, till, ſome years ago, a happy 
diſcovery was made, of burning brimſtone on tlie 
tops of ten or twelve long ſtakes, planted at ſome 
diſtance from one another, and on that fide wherice 
the wind blew ; the hunters being poſted, with the 
proper weapons, on the oppoſite ſide. The wild 
boars, it ſcems, cannot endure the ſmell of burning 
brimſtone, but immediately fly from it; by this 


means they were driven to the other ſide of the 


moraſs, and within reach of their enemy's fire. 
The author of this contrivance ſeems to be no ſtran- 
ger to hog-ſtealing, a ſpecies of theft often practiſed 
here: - theſe fellows, by holding ſome lighted ſul- 
phur under the noſe of the animal, he immediately 
dies without the leaft ſqueak. The peaſants of this 
country have alſo another method of taking wild 


boars, They know that theſe cregtures frequently 


croſs the Rhine in the night; they therefore watch 


in their boats, and as a boar ſwims near them, they 


lay hold of his hinder-legs, and raiſe them ſome 


diſtance above the ſurface of the water: by this 


means his head is plunged under it, and he is ſoon 
ſuffocated ; after which they pull him into the boar. 
New Briyſack, built by Lewis XIV. lies over againſt 


the old town, and ſo near, that their forts are within 


cannon-ſhot of each other. The former ſtands wholly 
in the plain; all the works are new; and the ſtreets 
built in ſuch a manner, that from the great tnarket- 
lace the four gates of the town may be ſeen. 
The road from hence to Baſil 1s extremely delight- 


ful, on account of the extenſive proſpect on the left- 


hand 
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hand beyond the Rhine, into the margraviate of Ba- 
den. This little ſpot is indeed only four leagues in 
length, and the fame in breadth ; but very pleaſant 
and fruitful, eſpecially in wine, which they export 
into the neighbouring countries. It belongs to the 
houſe of Baden-Durlach, and is properly the old 
. frontier province of Germany, toward Arelat; for 
which reaſon the family of Baden bears the title of 
margrave ; their other territories having never an- 
ciently been the boundary of that country. 

The new fortreſs of Hunningen, built by the 
French in the preceding century, lies within cannon- 
ſhot of Baſil; as the French, after finiſhing this 
place, once made an experiment, the ball lodging 
in the gate of Baſil. The city returned the compli- 
ment with another, which beat down a ſmall tower 
in Hunningen ; upon which the French thought pro- 
per to make an excuſe for their firing firſt; alleging, 
that it was not done with any intention of damaging; 
the town: and the garriſon of Baſil admitted the 
pretence. Hitherto indeed Hunningen has not of- 
fered ſince to moleſt the town of Baſil; which de- 
pends more on its union with the other Swiſs can- 
tons, than on the ſtrength of its fortifications. 

Baſi} is ſmaller than Straſburg, but larger than 
Franckfort, and the largeſt of all the towns in Swit= 
zerland ; having two hundred and twenty ftreets, ſix 
market-places, and twenty-nine wells. Its ſituation 
is uneven, molt of the ſtreers crooked, and the pave- 
ments rugged ; being compoſed of ſharp ſtones, in 
order to prevent the horſes, which carry heavy loads 
up hill, from ſlipping. The clocks in this place go 
an hour faſter than any where elfe : this odd phæno- 
menon ſome aſcribe to the diſcovery of a plot, the 
meaſures of which were diſconcerted by the altera- 
tion of the clock: others ſay, it had its origin dur- 
ing the time of the council; which after firing here 
ſeventeen years, ended in 1448, and was contrived 
to make the holy fathers either get up an hour ſooner 
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in the morning, or fit an hour leſs at dinner; their 
time of meeting in council being two o'clock. 

Trade ſtill flouriſnes here, particularly that of filk 
ribbands, ſeven or eight houſes of merchants ſending 
each annually to the fairs at Franckfort, to the value 
of thirty or forty thouſand guilders of that commo- 
dity. The police of this place is under excellent re- 
gulations : moſt of the offices are beſtowed by lot, 
among well qualified perſons, none elſe being admit- 
ted as candidates for them ; and even the very lucra- 
tive poſts are ſo often changed, that one perſon rarely 
continues in them above three years. No perſon 
without the city is to wear lace of gold or ſilver on 
his cloaths, under the penalty of three guilders for 
each offence. All young women, unmarried, are 
prohibited from wearing ſilks: the neareſt relations 
only, are invited to marriage-feaſts; nor does their 
number ever exceed fifteen or twenty : whereas, in 
former times, and even a few years ago, the number 
of gueſts at a marriage-teaſt, often amounted to up- 
ward of two hundred : by this means young people 
were led into unneceſſary expences, and contracted a 
very extenſive acquaintance. The burgomaſters and 
principal members of the council, contributed greatly 
to this regulation; for being always invited as gueſts, 
to every great wedding, and not being able to come 
off under a Louis d'or, the old cuſtom ſubjected them 
to an annual tax of at leaſt fifty ſuch pieces, which 
they ſave by this new law. 5 

The bridge over the Rhine is two hundred and fifty 


common paces long; and makes a good appearance. 


-On the tower, ſtanding on the fide toward Switzer- 
land, is a crowned Moor's head, which every minute 
thruſts out, and draws 1n again, its long red tongue. 


This figure, however ridiculous it appears, is more 


tolerable than a filthy repreſentation in a little houſe, 

ſtanding about the middle of the bridge, before 

which the common proſtitutes baniſhed the town, 

are brought and treated in a very indecent manner. 

That part of the city lying beyond the Rhine, on 2 
| | | fi 
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fide of Germany, called the Little Town, has its 
own particular juriſdiction, but in ſubordination to 
the city. The privileges of Baſil were formerly 
greater than at preſent, many of them having been 
abridged, on account of its declaring once for the 
houſe of Auſtria, This little town has no fortifica- 
tions, and thoſe of the greater are of little ſignifica- 
tion. St. Peter's fquare, which is decorated with 
rows of lime-trees, is the beſt walk in the great town. 
The cathedral is an old ſtructure, with two fimilar 
towers. The empreſs Anne, conſort to Rudolph of 
Hupſburg, his ſons Charles and Eraſmus, were bu- 
ried here; and in honour of the Jatter, there is a pro- 
lix, but inelegant infcriptton, on a red and white 
marble tablet. | ; 

Over againſt the French church, on a long covered 
wall, is painted the dance of Death; where the king 
of terrors is tepreſented as mixing with all ranks and 
ages of both ſexes ; and complimenting them in Ger- 
man verſes on their arrival at the grave. The fignres 
are all as big as life, and the author of it ſaid to be 
the celebrated Holbein, a native of this place, Who 
painted another pieee of the ſame kind; and alſo 
copied this on another houfe, but which the deftrac- 
tive hand of time has now entirely obliterated. © But 
there are good reaſons for ſuſpecting that the dance 
of Death, near the French church, was done by one 
Bock, and not by Holbein. However, nothing of 
the original beauty of this piece, except the attitude 
of the figures, remains, the colours being ſo faded, 
that they were obliged to be retouched a few years 
ago; ſo that it is in vain now to look for the fine 
ſtrokes and touches of the old painting. The ſame 
misfortune has alfo attended the picture reprefenting 
the laſt judgment, on the ſtair caſe of the council- 
houſe. In this piece, though done before the refor- 
mation, namely in 1510, yet even popes, cardinals, 
monks, and prieſts, are repreſented in the rorments 
= of hell. There is allo in the council-houfe an ex- 

quiſite piece of the ſufferings of Chriſt, in eight de- 
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partments, on two window-ſhutters, done by Hol- 
bein. Not only the beauty of the colours is very well 
preſerved, but likewiſe every motion and paſſion ex- 
preſſed with the utmoſt energy and propriety. Maxi- 
milian, elector of Bavaria, is ſaid to have offered the 
town thirty thouſand guilders for it. Connoiſſeurs 
particularly extol that department which repreſents 
the ſeizing of Chriſt in the garden: and both the co- 
louring and artful conduct of the Claro-Oſcuro are 
ſo exquiſitely performed, that they would do honour 
to any of Raphael's fcholars. In the court of the 
council-houſe ſtands a ſtatue of Munatius Plancus, a 
Roman general; who, about fifty years before the 
birth of Chriſt, built the antient city of Auguſta 
Rauracorum, near Baſil. This ſtatue was erected 
in the year 1526, by Beatus Rhenanus. 

There is nothing remarkable in the phyſic- arden 
at Baſil, excepting a cherry- tree, which produces the 
ſame ſort of fruit thrice a year. 

In the arſenal is ſhewn the armour in which Charles 
the Bold loſt his life; as alſo his kettle-drums and 
trumpets, together with the furniture of his horſe. 
The muſeums of Eraſmus and Amerbach belong 
to the univerſity, that ſeat of learning having, for 

nine thouſand dollars, purchaſed them from the heirs 
of the latter. 

The diſtance from Baſil to Solothurn is commonly 
reckoned eighteen leagues, and to Bern twenty. 
Three leagues from Baſil lies the little town of Liech- 
ſtall, encompaſſed with a wall, and having a good 
road to it, through a delightful valley planted with 
vineyards and orchards, Five leagues from Baſil, 
beyond Holſtein, begins the craggy mountain, called 
Hauenſtein, which continues for ſome leagues, and 
is extremely troubleſome to travellers. On both ſides 
of the road are ſtill higher mountains: thoſe on the 
right extend to a great diſtance; but thoſe on the left- 
hand terminate in a, large plain. On the mountain 
of Grindelwald is the celebrated Gletſcher, or ice 
mountain. It is faid that the ice on this mountain 

. "newer 
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never melts; but, on the contrary, augments every 
year both in height and circumference. From this un- 
common height of the country proceed the purity and 
ſubtility of the air in Switzerland: ſo that the Switzers, 
when in foreign countries, find, at times, a kind of 
heavy diſquietude, and uneaſy longing to breathe the 
freſh air of their native country, without being able 
themſelves to give any particular reaſon for this reſt- 
leſs anxiety. M. Scheuchzer at leaſt makes uſe of 
this to excuſe his countrymen's Noſtalgia, Pathopa- 
tridalgia, or home- ſickneſs, which particularly affects 
thoſe of Bern. We have abundant inſtances, that 
upon the recruits from Switzerland having begun to 
play or ſing the Kuhreiae, or cowbrawl, a tune uſual 
among the Alpine boors when tending their cattle, 
the old Swiſs ſoldiers have been ſo ſtruck with the 
remembrance and paſſionate deſire of returning to 
their native country, that they have fallen into laſſi- 
tudes, anxieties, watchings, nauſeas, and ſlow hectic 
fevers: for which reaſon their officers have been ob- 
liged ſtrictly to prohibit the ſinging or playing this 
tune for the future. And thoſe Switzers who are in 
the Piedmonteſe ſervice, are condemned to run the 

gantlope for acting contrary to this order. | 
Upon entering into the territories of Bern, about 
a quarter of a league from Fravenbrunn, on an emi- 
nence, where a ſentinel is always poſted, I met with 
a ſtone pillar, on one fide of which was a German in- 
ſcription, in verſe ; importing that, on St. John's day, 
in the year 1375, the Engliſh captain here, called 
Gugler, or Juggler, was repulſed, with the loſs of 
above eight hundred men on the ſpot. : 
On the other ſide are Latin verſes, ſignifying that 
Cuſin, an Engliſh nobleman, after having tranſported 
hither a conſiderable body of forces to demand his 
wife's portion from the archduke of Auſtria, her 
brother; and, committing many ravages; was here 
defeated with great ſlaughter by the inhabitants of 
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In this plain, all along the road, and likewiſe as 
far as Geneva, and even into Savoy, are planted vaſt 
numbers of walnut-trees, from the fruit of which 
an oil, uſed in phyſic, painting, and for burning in 
lamps, 1s prepared as follows: the ſhelled nuts are 
placed at a imall diſtance from one another, in order 
to dry them thoroughly : then the kernels are taken 
out, pounded, and boiled in a kettle, and without 
any other preparation, put into a thick hair-cloth, 
placed under the preis, and the oil expreſſed from 
them, Freſh nuts produce conſiderably leſs oil than 
thoſe which have been gathered ſome time; but then 
it is of a much finer taite, and, at the ſame time, 10 


ſtrong as to intoxicate. It is entertaining to ſee what 


vaſt numbers of country- people, on Sundays and ho- 
Jidays, in autumn, meet together under the walnut- 
trees, and regale themſelves with the fruit. 

The wealthicit peaſants in Switzerland are thoſe of 
the territories of Bern; it being difficult to find a vil- 
lage without one, at leaſt, who is worth between twenty 
and thirty thouſand guilders, and ſometimes even 
fixty thouſand. The bailiff, or chief magiſtrate of 
Hutyil, is reckoned worth four hundred thouſand, 


He has three ſons, who are alſo farmers, and one 


daughter, whom her father has married to a peaſant, 
notwithſtanding ſhe was courted by ſeveral gentlemen 
of Bern. „ | 

The common people of both ſexes wear ſtraw- 
hats; and the women's petticoats are tied up ſo near 
their arm-pits, that hardly a hand's-breadth 1s left 
for their ſhape. The inns throvghout Switzerland are 
very good, and abound with trouts, carp, beef, veal, 
fowl, pigeons, butter, cheeſe, apples, peaches, tur- 
neps, lugar-biſket, &c. with good wine very plenty, 
and at a very reaſonable rate, when compared with the 
bills of fare in Swabia, Tirol, and Bavaria. 

There are Switzers in the ſervice of maſt of the 

rinces in Europe; but that of France ſeems the moſt 
profitable: for a captain, who has a whole company, 
| ; | generally 
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enerally makes ten thouſand livres a year of it; but 
moſt of them have only half a company. At preſent 
the Swiſs, in French pay, amount only to fourteen. 
thouſand men. 

Before you come to Bern, it is neceſſary to deſcend 
2 mountain, near the foot of which, but on the aſcent 
of another, the city is ſituated. The entrance is at 
firſt very narrow, but widens as you aſcend; and at 
the top, where it is almoſt level, opens into fine large 
ſtreets. The houſes are moſtly built of white free- i 
ſtone, and in ſuch a manner, that the foot-paths in 
the principal ſtreets are under piazzas, or arches, one 
ſide of which is taken up with the ſhops and houſes 
of tradeſmen. Theſe piazzas, at the ſame time that 
they ſecure you from the weather, and render the. 
walking very commodious on the free-ſtone pave-. 
ment, deprive the houſes of the ornament of a por- 
tal ; and the pillars raiſed from the ſtreet to the firſt 
ſtory, for its firmer ſupport, make an inelegant ap- 
pearance. 

The ſtory of the bear, taken on the day the foun- 
dation of the city was laid, and thence gave occaſion 
to 1ts name, is well known: This creature is not 
only borne in the coat of arms, but they likewiſe ſtill 
keep in the upper part of the city ſome live bears, in 
two incloſures, where are high trees for them to n 
up for their diverſion. 

The burgherſhip 1s divided 1 into two parts; thoſs 
qualified for the government and magiſtracy of the 
city, and the perpetual inhabitants. The latter, who 
obtained their freedom ſince the year 1635, are in- 
capable of being admitted into the council, or hold- 
ing any public employment, but enjoy all other privi- 
leges ; the former hold all civil offices, as the de- 
ſcendants of ſuch as were made burghers before 
that year. The city was indeed built in the year 
1191, in order to check the nobility in their violent 
career. But this precaution was not ſufficient to hin- 
der ſix very old and noble families from getting them- 
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ſelves ranked in the number of the qualified burghers, 
who are reſpected more than any of the others; and 


when any one of this claſs is elected into the ſenate, 


or little council, he has the honour of taking place 
of every other counſellor, though his ſenior in office, 
and likewiſe of walking next the tribunesof the people, 
of which there are four. 5 

Great ftroggles were formerly made for obtaining 
the governments of the cantons in the country, on 
account of the conſiderable profits arifing from theſe 
poſts; but to terminate all cabals and intrigues, a 
law was paſſed in the year 1711, whereby theſe, and 
other lucrative places, are to be determined by lor. 
A ſingle man is incapable of obtaining a country go- 
vernment, or of holding any other lucrative employ- 
ment. | | 

In the middle of the city is erected a large feat 
of Juſtice, encompaſſed with iron rails, upon which 
the acting prætor ſits, with two members of the coun- 
cil, when {ſentence of death is to be paſſed on any 
criminal, | 

The manners of this country, within theſe fifty 


_ years, have, in many reſpects, been greatly changed; 


inſtead of the plainneſs and honeſt ſimplicity of their 
anceſtors, the love of ſuperfluous expence and high 
hving very greatly prevails: many vices are not, 
however, ſo common as in other large places, where 
they are only laughed at: and the clergy, from the 
pulpit, have ftrenuouſly, and with becoming ſpirit, 
inveighed againſt theſe crying enormities; nor did 
they even ſpare a certain privy-counſellor, who, la- 
bouring under a venereal complaint, ſent for the ce- 
tebrated Nauman from Paris to cure him. 

The canton of Bern [which biſhop Burnet ſays 
comprehends above a third part of Switzerland] draws 
conſiderable advantage from the public granaries, 
Which are erected both in town and country, for the 
vie of the ſubjects. The great quantity of corn con- 
tinually depoſited in them, not only ſerves the pret- 
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ſing exigencies of a time of war, but whenever any 
bad harveſt happens, the rich are prevented from op- 
preſſing the poor, by raiſing the price of grain. The 
elegant building erected for this purpoſe in the city 
of Bern, near the Dominican church, is of free-ſtone, 
ſupported on lofty pillars ; the piazza under which 
might ſerve for a commodious exchange. They have 
allo great revenues ariſing from their ſalt-works at 
Bevieur, Roche, and Paner, in the Pais de Vaud. 

In Bern, French 1s the general language; bur 
here, as at Baſil, their pronunciation is very guttu- 
ral, which renders their ſpeech dilagreeable, | 
The large church is a beautiful ſtructure. On the 
des of the great door are ſtone ſtatues of the five wiſe 
and five fooliſh Virgins, as large as lite, with the paſ- 
ſions of joy and deſpair, finely we is Over the 
door is the laſt judgment, together with ſeveral or- 
naments of foliages, fruits, and feſtoons, all in ſtone. 
The ſculptor has here, like the painter of the fa- 
mous picture in the council-houſe at Baſil, repre- 
ſented the pope in hell. 5 | | 

After aſcending two hundred and twenty-three 
ſteps up the tower, you arrive at a gallery, from 
whence there is a charming proſpect over the city 
towards the Aar. The church ſtanding high, and 
the part of the city contiguous to it toward that river 
lying very low, they have found it neceſſary to ſup- 
port the foundations of the tower and church, for 
betcheen fifty and eighty paces on three ſides, with 
a wall, ſtrengthened with leveral pillars and arches, 
This work is ſome hundred feet in height, and the 
area being filled with earth, levelled, and planted 
with limes, is a moſt beautiful walk ; from whence 
there is an enchanting proſpect over the artificial caſ- 
cade of water, made at a very great expence, for 
driving the city-mills. Some pretend that this ter- 
race is equally elegant with that built by Solomon, 
near the Temple in Jeruſalem. In 1654, one Theo- 
bald Weinzapflein, a ſtudent in divinity, being in- 
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toxicated with liquor, fell, together with his horſe, 
from this terrace: his horſe was killed on the ſpot, 
but the rider had only his leg broke; lived thirty 
years after the fall, part of which time he was a mi- 
niſter in the country. The memory of this eſcape 
is preſerved by a German inſcription placed in this 
walk. ; 1 

In the Dominican church is always ſhewn to ſtran- 
gers, a hole in the wall, through which there was a 
communication between a cell of one of the monks in 
the adjoining monaſtery, and an image of the Vir- 
gin in the church; by which means the ſcandalous 
impoſition of making the image appear to ſpeak, was 
carried on. The author of this fraud was condemned 
and burnt at Bern, in the year 1504, (a full account 
of which may be ſeen in Burnet's Travels, p. 53.) 
and the convent turned into a houſe of correction. 
In the city library are preſerved the tent and ſome 
beautiful tapeſtry belonging to Charles the Bold, 
which the Swiſs took in 1476, at the battle near 
Morat, together with a great number of other curio- 
fities and antiquities. 
None are permitted to ſee the arſenal without a li- 
cence from a particular counſellor, who rarely grants 
the favour. There are, it is ſaid, arms in it ſuffici- 
ent for a hundred thouſand men; this may be true, 
provided each be contented with a ſingle weapon of 
any kind; but were they to be compleatly armed, I 
imagine, that thirty thouſand would nearly exhauſt it. 
Near the entrance ſtands a painted wooden image of 
a bear rampant, dreſſed in a cuiraſs, with a ſword by 
his ſide, and by treading on a piece of wood near it, 
he moves his head. In the firſt long hall are depo- 
ſited fifty- ſix pieces of cannon, ſeveral ſtandards, and 
two large horns of buffaloes, yſed in war by the can- 
ton of Uri, inſtead of trumpets, and were taken from 
the Roman Catholics in the year 1712. Hard by alſo 
hang the groteſque dreſſes of thoſe who blew them, 
The inhabitants of Uri, who boaſt their deſcent from 
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the old Tauriſci, bear a buffalo's head in their coat 


of arms: and the perſon who blows the great horn in 
time of war is called the Bull of Uri. At the end 
of this hall are two large pieces of cannon, which be- 
longed to Charles the Bold, together with a great 
number of halters and gibbets carried by that prince 
to the battle of Morat, in order to hang up the Swit- 
zers, after defeating them. 
In the upper hall are the ſtatue and arms of Berch- 
told von Zahringen, the founder of the city, together 
with tents for forty thouſand men, and muſkets for 
forty-ſix thouſand. Here are alſo three ſwords, with 
which the ſame number of executioners have pro- 
cured their diſcharge ; in order to which it is re- 
quiſite to have beheaded a hundred and one perſons 
with the ſame ſword; or three perſons of the ſame 
family in a quarter of a year. Our guide aſſured us, 
in a very grave manner, that executioners of this 
kind were doctors; but at preſent they keep the ſword 
themſelves, paying the republic fifty ducats as an 
acknowlegement for this favour. | 
A wooden ſtatue of the famous William Tell is 
placed at the end of this hall. He is repreſented as 
taking aim at an apple placed upon the head of his 


little fon, who ſtands oppoſite to him. The hands 


and eyes of this wooden ſtatue are finely expreſſed. 
If we may judge from this piece, he was a man of an 
open, honeſt countenance, very tall, and large boned, 
but thin. According to the faſhion of the times, one 
half of his coat is red, the other yellow and black, 
in long alternate ſtripes. His breeches and ſtockings 
are of one piece; and an arrow is ſticking in his 
doublet behind his head; the boy is repreſented ſmil- 
ing, as if he had _— to apprehend on this occa- 
ſion. A great number of ancient arms, ſome curiouſly 
mounted with 1vory, and belonging to the life-guards 
of Charles the Bold, are depoſited here; together 
with a muſket of a new invention, having ſix ſcrew- 
barrels, | | F 1 
| But 
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But theſe are not the only ſtores ; the caſtles where 
the country-governors reſide are not only furniſhed 
with cannon and muſkets, but every ſubje& has his 
neceſſary arms, No young, man is allowed to be 
married before he is maſter of a ſword and muſket, of 
which he muſt bring a proper teſtimonial to the cler- 
gyman who performs the ceremony. In every diſtrict 
or government, a corporal and fix men continually 
watch on the higheſt mountain, near two large piles, 
one conſiſting of dry wood, and the other of ſtraw ; 

n the leaſt alarm of the appearance of an enemy, 
they ſet fire to one of theſe piles, according as the 
invaſion happens, either in the day or night; if in the 
former, the ſtraw, but in the latter the wood. By 
this means, in an hour or two, the whole country is 


in arms. the ſignals being continued from one moun- 


tain to another, and every one knows the place of 
rendezvous. Experienced officers and ſoldiers are 
never wanting; the foreign ſervice, from which many 
are conſtantly returning into their own country, af- 
fording a continual fupply. The people of the coun- 
try are daily exerciſed: and the canton of Bern alone 
has at preſent forty thouſand regular troops. But, 


as I have already obſerved, with reſpect to the trade 


and revenue of this country, ſo in military affairs the 
proteſtant cantons are greatly ſuperior to the ca- 
thohcs. 5271 | 

At the diſtance of a league from Freyburg, in a 
wilderneſs of woods and rocks, is a remarkable her- 
mitage, conſiſting of a church, an oratory, a ſteeple, 


a hall, a dining- room, a kitchen, chambers, ſtairs, 


2 cellar, a well, and other conveniencies, all hewn 
out of a rock, even the chimney and ſteeple, not- 
withſtanding the latter is fifty-four feet high. A 
work like this cannot fail of filling the mind of every 
Þecator with aſtoniſhment : but when it is known 
that this work was wholly performed by only one man 
and a boy, the aſtoniſhment will be greatly increaſed. 
Nature indeed had provided a cryſtal ſpring, but the 


artift, by means of ſeveral channels, conveyed the 
water 
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water from the rock into ſmall reſervoirs; and he alſo 
fetched from diſtant parts of the mountain, earth ſuf- 
ficient to make a ſmall. kitchen garden. Every one 
muſt de pleaſed at the ſight of this ſurprizing curio- 
fity ; nor is it hardly poſſible to ſuppreſs a ſigh for the 
fate of its unhappy, ingenious and induſtrious archi- 
tect; who, inthe year 1708, in conveying back ſome 
young people, who had attended the conſecration of 
his little church, was unhappily drowned in the river 
Sane, which runs near this hermitage, and on which, 
by the help of a ſmall boat, he uſed every week to 
fetch proviſions, and other neceſſaries, from the 
city. 

A ſtructure in ſome meaſure ſimilar to this, we meet 
with in the biſhoprick of Heidelſheim, called Lippels- 
Hole, from its firſt poſſeſſor. It has a well, a ſtable, 
a low and long entrance leading to a large room, all 
hewn out of a rock, in a cavern of the mountain. 
The intention of the latter was, however, quite diffe- 
rent from that of the former; Lippel uſing his as a 
place of retreat after committing murders and rob- 
beries; but it could not protect him from falling at 
laſt into the hands of public juſtice. 

The chapel called La Salutation, at Freyburg, me- 
rits the obſervation of travellers, and the Jeſus College 
is looked upon as the fineſt in all Switzerland. At 
the diſtance of ſix leagues from Bern, by the neareſt 
road, which leaves Freyburg on the left hand, is 
Murten, which may be termed Little Bern, from the 
ſimilarity of the houſes and piazzas. A quarter of a 
league farther, on the right hand of the road, is a 
chapel, whoſe windows are ſecured with iron bars, but 
without any glaſs. In this ſmall ſtructure are de- 
poſited the bones of the Burgundians, ſlain in the 
year 1476, and which formerly filled it to the very 
roof, but are now ſunk to half that height. This 
_ decreaſe is not owing entirely to the mouldering of 
the bones; the Burgundians, who travel this road, 
take away nrany, either out of devotion, or to keep 
as relics: and, what is more ſtrange, ſome of the 
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country people, out of mere ſimplicity, uſe theſes 
bones medicinally. | 

In ſeveral parts of this country, as far as Lauſanne, 
you frequently meet with public gibbets, with vanes, 
on which are the arms of the canton, in whoſe juriſ- 
diction the place 1s fituated. 5 

Lauſanne is ſituated in a valley, but the roads ſo 
rocky and uneven, that the wheels of carriages, though 
ſhod with iron, are ſoon demoliſhed. Contiguous to 
the eaſt fide of the town is a very pleaſant walk, with 
a charming proſpect of the city and lake of Geneva, 
which indeed appears to be in the neighbourhood, 
but is at leaſt half a league off. | 

[We are farther informed by Mr. Addiſon, that 


Lauſanne was once a republic, but is now under the 


canton of Bern, and like the reſt of the dominions of 
that canton, is governed by a bailiff ſent them by the 
ſenate of Bern every three years. It is remarkable 
that there is one ſtreet in this town, in which the 
people have the privilege of acquitting or condemn- 
ing any one of their own body in affairs of life and 
death, and as every inhabitant of this ſtreet has his 


vote, houſes ſell better here than in any other part of 


the town. They relate that not many years before a 
cobler had the caſting vote for the life of a criminal, 
which he graciouſly gave on the merciful fide, ] 

In the wall of the principal church is a fiſſure, 
which was formerly large enough for a man to creep 
through, occaſioned by an earthquake in 1634. The 
celebrated old profeſſor Picket uſed to ſay, that he 
had often laid his cloak in it, when a boy, and at 
play in the church-yard with his companions. But 
about thirty years ſince it was almoſt cloſed again, by 
another earthquake, and the ſmall crack, which re- 
mained, being hardly an inch in breadth, filed up 
with mortar. The tower ts an elegant piece of archi- 
{2 lacy but by being unfortunately twice ſet on fire, 
the half of it only is now ſtanding, A ſmaller tower' 
of the church was alſo ſet on fire, near its top, by 
lightning, upon which the inhabitants very wiſely de- 
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termined to beat it,down with a chain-ſhot, in order 
to ſave the body of the church; ſince which a new 
| ſpire has been raiſed upon it. In the church is a 
marble monument, erected to the memory of a knight 
of the houſe of Granſon; and another to that of 
Charles duke of Schomberg, who, in the year 1693, 
was killed in Piedmont. This church is on one ſide 
ſurrounded with a walled terrace or walk, like that at 
Bern; the latter has indeed a much higher wall, -buc 
the former greatly excels it in its inchanting proſpect 
of the lake, and level country about Geneva. Indeed 
this whole country is ſo ſituated, as at once to charm 
the eye with its pleaſing proſpects, and the mind, by 
the liberty enjoyed by the inhabitants. In ſhort, the 
charming contraſt of hills and vallies, corn-fields, 
meadows, vineyards, and woods; together with the 
vicinity of the lake, and its mild government, draws 
perſons of all ranks and countries to the Pais de 
Vaud ; ſome indeed ſpend only the ſummer and au- 
tumn there; but others purchaſe eſtates, and become 
conſtant inhabitants of this delightful country. 
Hither perſons of diſtinction from Geneva, and the 
canton of Bern, men of ſenſe and knowlege in every 
branch of ſcience, gentlemen who have travelled, ex- 
perienced merchants, and other perſons of various con- 
ditions, reſort, as a kind of aſylum, or refuge from 
the perſecution of eccleſiaſtical and civil tyranny ; and 
affording the beſt opportunities for improvement, and 
ſpending the time in the moſt agreeable company. 
Even ſtateſmen of the greateſt talents, who have con- 
ducted the affairs of their country in the moſt eminent 
courts of Europe, with applauſe, have choſen this 
country for the place of their retreat : and by con- 
verſing with perſons of literary merit, find that ſatiſ- 
faction and real pleaſure which they formerly ſought 
in vain, amidft the tumults of a court, and the em- 
barraſſments of a conſpicuous ſtation. 
The diſtance between Lauſanne and Rolle, by the 
road of Morge, is reckoned five leagues, or five hours 
journey, but it may be very well performed in four. 
1 Aubonne, 
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Aubonne, ſituated on the right, is at preſent a terri- 
tory belonging to the canton of Bern, but was for- 
merly a ſeigniory appertaining to the marquis Du 
Queſne, which he bought of Joh. Tavernier, the fo 
much celebrated traveller, and afterward fold it to 
Bern. Tavernier, on being raiſed to the honour of 
nobility by the king of France, purchaſed this ſeigni- 
ority with a view of ſpending here the remainder of 
his life: but fending a relation of his to the Eaſt In- 
dies, with a rich cargo, which coft him two hundred 


and twenty thouſand French livres, and which muſt 


infallibly have produced him a million in return, had 
the voyage been proſperous, and his relation honeſt , 
but this not being the caſe, his relation embezzled the 
cargo, which ſo greatly involved him in debt, that 
he was obliged to ſell his whole eſtate, and end his 
days in poverty and want. The marquis du Queſne 
was the eldeſt ſon to the famous admiral Abraham 
du Queſne, the only perſon then in France capable of 
oppoling Ruyter, the Dutch admiral. It 1s com- 
monly reported, that theſe maritime heroes had fo 
high an eſteem for each other, and under ſuch appre- 
henſions of loſing the honour they had gained before, 


that they continually endeavoured to avoid each 


other, and even ſent private intelligence what courſe 
each of them intended to ſteer: till at laſt du Queſne 
being prevented, by contrary winds, from continuing 
the courſe he had ſignified to Ruyter, it happened 


that, contrary to both their inclinations, they fell in 


with each other, near Meſſina, and were under a 
neceſſity of engaging. It is added that, from a falſe 


motion made by the Dutch admiral's ſhip, du Queſne 


concluded that Ruyter commanded no longer; and 
immediately encouraged his men, aſſuring them 
Ruyter was dead. Jn this he was, however, miſ- 
taken, for Ruyter lived leveral days after receiving 
the wound. ; | | 
Du Queſne never abandoned the proteſtant reli- 


gion. And, in his advanced age, when Lewis XIV. 


endeavoured to prevail upon him, to embrace the 
| Roman 
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Roman catholic religion, he frankly anſwered, Sire, 

Jai rendu aſses long temps d Cæſar, ce que eft dil a 
Cæſar; il eſt temps que je rende auſſi a Dieu ce qui lui 
eft di. © 1 have, Sire, for a conſiderable time, 
rendered to Cæſar, the things that are Cæſar's; 
& and it is now high time for me to render to God, 
<« the things that are his.” This reply, the king fo 
little underſtood, that, turning to thoſe about him, 
he ſaid, Eſt ce que la tte tourne d cette homme? 
wveut il ſervir Pempereur ? © Is the man deprived of 
&« his ſenſes ? does he intend to ſerve the emperor?” 
When the edict of Nantz was repealed, he was the 
only perſon ſuffered to enjoy his religion, without 
quitting his country; the crown of France perceiv- 
ing that his preſence was abſolutely neceſſary at that 
time. The heart of this celebrated admiral lies in- 
terred in the church of Aubonne, with a pompous 
marble monument, erected to his memory by his 
ſon. The ſpirit of perſecution would not admit that 
the whole remains of this great man ſhould be carried 
out of France. | 1 | 

Whenever a foreigner intends to ſtay any time in 
the towns belonging to theſe diſtricts, an officer of 
the place immediately waits on him, in the name of 
the governor, with a preſent of wine, for which the 
beater of the meſſage is generally diſmiſſed with a 
piece of money. | | 

From the ſea, the Pais de Vaud appears like a 
pleaſant amphitheatre, where the eminences riſe gra- 
dually to the eye. By land the road from Lauſanne 
to Genoa, is a pleaſant day's journey; and the terri- 
tory of Savoy directly facing it, is not without its 
| beauties. | | | 

The river Rhone diſembogues itſelf near Villeneuve 
into the Leman, or Geneva lake. This lake is eight 
German miles in length, but, if meaſured along its 
winding banks, it is near ten. The ſhorteſt ſide 
is that toward Savoy, which, with its meanders in- 
cluded, is not above ſeven ſuch miles. Its greateſt 
| breadth is near Rolle, where it is about five leagues. 
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It is as rarely frozen as the Bodenſee : there was how- 
ever an inſtance of it in the year 1572. The abun- 
dance of fiſh formerly in this lake, has ſuffered ſome 
diminution ; eſpecially within theſe forty or fifty years 
paſt, by a ſpecies of ravenous fiſh, unknown here 
before that time. The natives all them moutela; 
but whether they came into this lake from thoſe of 
Neufchatel or Yverdun (which laſt, by means of a 
canal, and the little river La Venoge, has a commu- 
nication with the lake of Geneva) or from a large 
pond in the neighbourhood of La Venoge, through 
a ſubterraneous paſſage, or from ſome inundation, is 
uncertain. Trouts were formerly taken in this lake, 
weighing between fifty and ſixty pounds; but at pre- 
ſent, the largeſt do not exceed twenty or thirty. I 
have often wondered that there are here no gondolas 
or pleaſure-boats, for taking the air on the water; 
but this, in all probability, proceeds from the well 
regulated police, and the ſtrict precaution they take 
to cur off all incentives to unneceſſary and exorbitant 
expences. In the lake, not far from Geneva, is a 
large ſtone, near the baſis of which is a capacious ca- 
vity. They call it la Pierre de Neiton, Neiton's 
ſtone; a name given to the Neptune of the antient 
Celtæ and Gauls. That it was uſed as an altar for 
ſacrifices, is apparent from ſeveral utenſils for ſuch 
purpoſes being found in its cavity about fifty * | 
ago. 
Rs, near its mouth, forms an iſland, upon 
which, and the banks on both ſides, the city of Ge- 
neva is ſituated in latitude 46? 12* north. That part 
of the city on the right hand, called St. Gervais, from 
a church of that name, is far inferior both with re- 
gard to extent, and the beauty of the ſtructures, to 
that on the riſing ground to the left hand of the river. 
In general, however, great improvements have been 
made in the city, and every day, during theſe twenty 
years paſt, has increaſed its luſtre. The new and 
extenſive fortifications, now erecting, have drawn 


hither great numbers of maſons and other artificers; 
but 
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but as various methods have been diſcovered of pro- 
curing excellent materials for building at a very cheap 
rate, the conſtant works carrying on, inſtead of in- 
creaſing, had reduced the private buildings. 

[Our countryman Mr. Addiſon gives a deſcription 
of the ſituation of Geneva and its lake, to the fol- 
lowing effect. 1 

The greateſt part of the eity of Geneva is ſituated 
on a hill, and has its view bounded on all ſides by 
ſeveral ranges of mountains; but theſe are at ſo great 
a diſtance, that they leave open a ſurprizing variety 
of beautiful proſpects; and from their ſituation cover 
the country they incloſe from all winds, except the 
ſouth and north; and to the laſt of theſe winds the 
inhabitants of this city aſcribe the healthfulneſs of 
the air. For as the Alps ſurround the city on all 
ſides, forming a vaſt baſon, within which is a well 
watered country, there would here be a conſtant ſtag- 
nation of vapours, did not the north winds put them 
in motion, and ſcatter them from time to time. 
From this ſituation the ſun riſes later at Geneva, and 
ſets ſooner, than in other places of the ſame latitude; 
and the tops of the neighbouring mountains are co- 
vered with light, above half an hour after the ſun is 
down at Geneva. Theſe mountains alſo much in- 
creaſe the heats of ſummer, and form an horizon that 
has ſomething in it very ſingular and agreeable. On 
the one hand, a long range of hills diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of mount Jura, 1s covered with paſture and 
vineyards; and on the other, huge precipices formed 
of naked rocks riſe in a thouſand odd figures, and 
being cleft in ſome places, diſcover high mountains 
of ſnow, at the diſtance of ſeveral leagues behind 
them. To the ſouthward the hills riſing more inſen- 
ſibly, leave the eye a vaſt uninterrupted proſpect ; 
but the moſt beautiful view is that of the lake, and 
its borders, that lie north of the town. | 

This lake reſembles the ſea, both in the colour of 
its waters, in the ſtorms that are raiſed on it, and in 
the ravages it makes on the banks. It alſo receives 
U 2 different 
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different names from the coaſts it waſhes, and has in 
ſummer ſomething like the ebbing and flowing of the 
tide, occaſioned by the melting of the ſnows, that 
fall more copiouſly into it at noon, than ar other 
times of the day. It has five different ſtates bordering 
on it France, the dutchy of Savoy, the canton of Bern, 
the biſhoprick of Sion, and the republic of Geneva. 

I made a little voyage. ſays Mr. Addiſon, round 
the lake, and touched at the ſeveral towns on its 
coaſts, which, though the wind was all the way pretty 
fair, took up near five days. The right ſide of the 
lake from Geneva belongs to the dutchy of Savoy, 
and is extremely well cultivated. The greateſt en- 
tertainment in coaſting it, was from the ſeveral pro- 


ſpects of woods, meadows, vineyards and corn fields, 


which lie on its borders, and run up all the ſides of 
the Alps; where the barrenneſs of the rocks, or the 
ſteepneſs of the aſcent will permit. The wine on this 
ſide of the lake is, however, much inferior to that 
on the other, on account of the vineyards being leſs 
expoſed to the ſun. | 

The lake on its approaching Geneva gradually de- 
creaſes in breadth, till at laſt it changes its name 


into that of the Rhone, which turns all the mills in 


the town; and notwithſtanding its being very deep, 
is extremely rapid. It riſes in the very midſt of the 
Alps, and has a long valley that appears as if hewn 
out on purpoſe to give a paſſage to its waters, from 
its numerous rocks and mountains that are on all 
ſides. This brings it almoſt on a direct line to Ge- 
neva, where it would overflqw all the country, were 
there not one particular clift that divides a vaſt 
circuit of mountains, and conveys it to Lyons. 


From Lyons there is another great rent, which runs 


acroſs the whole country, in almoſt another ſtraight 
line; and notwithſtanding the vaſt height of the 
mountains that riſe about it, gives it the ſhorteſt 


- courſe it could take, to fall into the fea. ] 


In the lower part of the town are ſeveral ſtreets, 
having a kind of arched walks or piazzas, where a 
4 perſon 
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perſon may be ſheltered from rain; but they are 
higher, and project farther than thoſe at Bern. Such 
conveniencies are very neceſſary in a city like this, 
where no coaches can be procured. 

Ihe church of St. Peter, is the principal ſtructure, 
dedicated to religion, in the whole city. It has a 
monument erected to the memory of Henry duke of 
Rohan. In this, and moſt other churches here, Calvi- 
niſts, or reformed miniſters, perform the ſacred offices 
in French. The families which formerly fled hither 
from Italy, maintain an Italian church for themſelves, 
and for ſuch as may ſtill be obliged to quit that 
country on account of religion. The German Cal- 
viniſts have alſo their own reformed miniſter. Luthe- 
rans have for theſe twenty or thirty years paſt, been 
permitted to keep a paſtor of their own; but at pre- 
ſent their congregation is but ſmall; the minifter's 
wife is the only woman they have among them. The 
members of this ſociety are protected by the duke of 
Saxe-Gotha, who nominates their preacher. Near 
the entrance into the council-houſe, are ſome in- 
ſcriptions relative to the reformation of this church, 
in the year 1535; ſome in commemoration of the at. 
liance entered into between the cantons of Bern and 
Zurich in 1184; and others relating to the attempt 
of the Savoyards to ſurprize the city, which proved 
abortive. The ſtairs, or aſcent to the council-houſe, 
is without any ſteps, being only a pavement compoſed 
of ſmall pebbles, as the moſt commodious for pers 
ſons either to aſcend or deſcend. 
In the armoury are ſhewn the ladders, a loaded 
petard, and other implements, provided by the Sa- 
voyards for the famous eſcalade of the city, which 
was intended to have been executed by might, in the 
year 1602. 

The city has but a ſmall extent of territory belong- 
ing to it; ſo that the quantity of grain produced is 
far from being ſufficient for the conſumption of the 
inhabitants. The republic thereby well knowing, 


that the importation of it from the neighbouring 
U 3 countries, 
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countries, might be preyented either by a bad harveſt, 

infectious diſtempers, or war; they wiſely erected, as 
a ſecurity againſt a famine or ſcarcity, large granaries 
at the public expence : in theſe are continually hoard- 
ed up about ninety thouſand centers or quintals of 
grain; a quantity reckoned ſufficient to ſupply the 
inhabitants two years. But no perſon is under any 
neceſſity of purchaſing corn from theſe magazines, as 
1s cuſtomary at Rome, where every one muſt buy it 
from the pope's ſtore-houſes, at an exorbitant price 
while, at the ſame time, thoſe who ſell corn, are ob- 
| liged to deliver it at a very low rate. The bakers, 
inn-keepers, garriſon and artificers, employed by the 

City, are indeed obliged to buy corn from the ma- 
gazines belonging to the republic. The annual con- 
ſumption amounts to about ſixteen thouſand quintals, 
and is productive of two advantages; a ſmall profit 
ariſing from the inconſiderable advance of the price; 
and a circulation of the corn every fix years, ſo that a 
freſh ſtock is brought into the granaries. 

The juriſdiction was from time immemorial lodged 
in the people, conſiſting of about 1500 burghers; the 
chiefs of which form the four ſyndics, who, with 

twenty-one counſellors, compoſe the ſupreme judi- 
cature of twenty-five ; in which two perſons of the 
ſame family can never ſit at the ſame time as mem- 
bers. Next to this is the ſeverer council of ſixty, and 
after them the grand council of two hundred. 

The republic, for the maintenance of credit, has 
enacted a particular law, by which a ſon who refuſes 
to pay his father's debts, 1s rendered incapable of any 
office in the ſtate. With regard to matrimonial con- 
tracts, there are alſo ſome ſingular regulations in 

Geneva. No marriages are permitted where either 
party profeſſes any other than the proteſtant religion. 
All previous promiſes, obligations, and contracts, 
between a Calviniſt and a Roman catholic, are not 
only declared null and void, but alſo the promoters, 
and the conſenting parties are liable to be puniſhed 
according to the nature and circumſtances of the 


offence. 
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offence. A woman of forty years of age muſt not 
marry a man leſs than thirty ; if ſhe exceed forty, 
her huſband muſt at leaſt be thirty-hve. Nor muſt 
a man above ſixty, marry a woman who is not at 
leaſt thirty. A widow muſt not alter her condition 
in leſs than ſix months after her huſband's deceaſe. 
The man is under no particular limitation with re- 
card to time, but enjoined by the laws not to connect 
a new engagement too ſoon, with this remarkable 
addition, not to be met with in any former laws; 
tant pour obvier au ſcandale, que pour montrer, qu'il a 
fenti la main Dieu. Not only to prevent ſcandal, 
but to ſhew that he hath felt the hand of the 
« Almighty.” ” 

A particular chamber is appointed for the ſuppreſ- 
fon of luxury, and the maintenance of a well regu- 
lated police. And I cannot help remarking, that 
they have here diſcovered an uncommon revenue, 
ariſing to the city from the dirt gathered in the 
ſtreets : whereas, in-other places, they are paid for 
carrying it away. One perſon has the ſole right of 


removing this ſoil, which proves excellent manure for 


the adjacent lands, and pays annually to the city for 
this privilege, eight hundred Geneva livres. 

The French proteſtants, who were obliged to quit 
their country, on account of their religion, have ſup- 
plied Geneva with excellent workmen and artificers, 
in almoſt every branch of trade: ſo that, at preſent, 
here are reckoned upward of three hundred, employ- 
ed in the watch- trade, and its ſeveral branches. Nor 
are the watches made here, inferior in beauty to 
thoſe of England. The ſilver watches ſell here for 
thirty Rheniſh guilders, and thoſe of gold, and chaſ- 
ed, for fifty rix-dollars. 

The library belonging to the city is well furniſhed 
with excellent books, and has a curious collection of 
medals and petrifactions. The principal manuſcripts 
are, an old copy of Terence, the four goſpels, writ- 
ten in the ninth century, and an entire Latin bible, 
in a large folio. This manuſcript has that paſſage in 

"WS | Sr. 
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St. John's epiſtle about the three who bear record in 

heaven, only the verſes are tranſpoſed ;' and the title 
of the epiſtle runs ad Spartos, of which ſome make 
ad Sparſos, or diſperſos Fideles, agreeing with the uſual 
title of catholic ; but others read ad Parthos, becauſe 
St. Auguſtine, under this name, quotes ſome places 
of St. John's firſt epiſtle. £13 

In the muſeum, are many other pieces of antiquity, 
ſome large Roman amphoræ, or pitchers, with nar- 
row necks; the image of an antient Gauliſh prieſt, in 
bronze, with a cann in his right-hand; a large table, 
having in the center of it a piece of Florentine marble, 
two feet in length, and one in breadth, repreſenting 
in the moſt beautiful manner, a perſpective view of 
the country, with the demoliſhed fortifications of a 
city, and an old caſtle ſtanding on an eminence. 
Every perſon is allowed free acceſs to this library, 
ſome hours in a week; nor do they refuſe to lend the 
books on certain conditions, | 

I was favoured at the houſe of Mr. Lullin, the mi- 
niſter, with a ſight of St. Jerom's ſermons, wrote in 

- Latin, on the Egyptian papyrus, or a kind of paper 
made from the bark of trees; and Montfaucon, by 
a writing under his own hand, prefixed to the manu- 
ſcript, declares it to have been written in the ſixth or 
ſeventh century. 

The kings of France and England are conſtantly 
mentioned in their public prayers. The clergy of 
Geneva, whether we conſider their chriſtian deport- 

ment, or pacific temper, may be a pattern to many 
others of the ſame communion, who differ from them 
in points of doctrine. Both the clergy and laity are 
unwilling to enter into any diſcourſe about the pro- 
ceedings againſt Servetus, and earneſtly deſire, that 
the whole tranſaction may be buried in eternal obli- 
vion. It muſt indeed be acknowleged, that the man- 
ner of proceeding againſt Servetus, however perverſe 
and pertinacious his ſpirit might have been, cannot 
be juſtified on the genuine principles of the proteſtant 
religion. The place where Servetus was burnt, - a 
FE | ort 
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ſhort half league from the city, over delightful mea- 
dows, and the walk to it is called Plainpalais; where, 
on a ſmall eminence, was formerly a ſtone monu- 
ment, with an inſcription; but ſome years ſince ſe⸗ 
cretly taken away. 

It would be an injuſtice to the republic not to ob- 
ſerve that the ſcandalous and abſurd proceſſes with re- 
gard to indictments and ſentences againſt witches and 
ſorcerers, one of the relics of popery, were much 
ſooner exploded here, than in ſeveral other countries, 
where the proteſtant religion is profeſſed; none hav- 
ing ſuffered ſince the year 1605. Nor are thoſe ridi- 
culous ſtories, ſo common in other countries, believed 
or even related here. | 

On the Plainpalais, near the gate where the Savo- 
yards attempted to ſurprize the city, in the year 1602, 
is the common burying-ground for the uſe of the 

city; ſome few families are indeed interred in the 
church of St. Gervais, ſituated in the ſuburbs, and 
among the reſt, the remains of Beza. All allow that 
Calvin is buried in the church-yard on the Plain- 
palais; but the Geneveſe, to ſhew their deteſtation 
of ſectariſm, will neither mention him, nor give any 
information concerning the place where his remains 
are depoſited. The celebrated preacher, M. Galliton, 
informed me, that once a Scots preſbyterian came to 
him, and earneſtly deſired to ſee Calvin's grave. But 
he aſſured him he did not know himſelf where it 
was. This reply ſurpriſing the Scotchman, Galliton 
added, that it had been long ſince forgot; though 
they always expected, that a ſuperſtitious preſpyterian 
would one day make more inquiry about it than 
the thing deſerved. The Lutheran miniſter, how- 
ever, ſhewed me, on the right hand, as one enters 
the church-yard, a mark in the wall of the peſt-houle, 
which ſtands in the middle; and oppoſite to this, at 
the diſtance of ſome few paces, the body of Calvin 
is interred. He added, that ſome time after, one 
Reuber, a Lutheran clergyman, was alſo buried there, 
contiguous to Calvin. 

About 
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About ſeven long leagues from Geneva, between 
Fort Ecluſe and Mount Credo, the Rhone totally 
loſes itſelf under ground. The road thither is trouble- 
ſome ; but leſs ſo to thoſe who travel on horſeback, 
than to thoſe who perform it in any other manner. 
Fort Ecluſe is ſituated on a rock, at the foot of which 
the river directs its courſe : and as this is the only 
road to Lyons, travellers are ſtrictly examined at this 
place. After ſome gentle falls, the river diſappears 
at once, directing its courſe under ground, {> that 
one may ford it over. When the water is low, the 
opening in the earth 1s viſible, but intirely covered 
when the floods are out. Betwixt eighty and a hun- 
dred paces from this place, are ſeveral ſprings and 
whirl-pools, and ſoon after this, almoſt half the river 
. appears, but the other half ſtill lows in its ſubterra- 
nean channel. 

All young perſons ſhould viſit Geneva before 
France, as they cannot fail of reaping conſiderable 
advantage from the converſation of ſo many perſons 
of diſtinguiſhed abilities both among the clergy and 
laity; many of whom hold aſſemblies ſeveral times in 
a week, where the diſcourſe turns on the ſciences; 
nor 1s it any difficulty for ſtrangers to procure admit- 
tance. All opportunities and incentives to a licen- 
tious way of lite are reſtrained, and as much as poſ- 
ſible, ſuppreſſed by their police; not a theatre is 
permitted among them. Several languages are ſpoke 
here, particularly the French; and thoſe who are 
deſirous of arriving at perfection in the academical 
exerciſes, will here find opportunities ſufficient for 
that purpoſe. The ſcholars ride four or five times a 
week, at the riding ſchool; and the firſt. month's 
expences are five — Try but the ſucceeding, toge- 
ther with gratuities, amount to only four. Thoſe 
who teach the languages, and other branches of lite- - 
rature, charge a piſtole a month, or for ſixteen 
leſſons: and at ſome profeſſors houſes you have an 
opportunity of boarding, for which, with lodging, 
fire and candle included, you pay about forty Rheniſh 
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guilders a month. Greater improvement may be 
reaped at Geneva, from the converſation of the la- 
dies, than in any other place. Their manners are 
free and open like the French ; but being ſtrengthen- 
ed by a virtuous education, the exhortations of their 
clergy, the ſalutary laws of their police, and at the 
ſame time not expoſed to examples of immorality and 
licentiouſneſs; they habitually contract an irreproach- 
able virtue: ſo that ſhould any one, from the free- 
dom of their behaviour, conclude that little trouble 
would be ſufficient to contract an immodeſt familiari- 
ty, he would find himſelf wretchedly miſtaken; where- 

as the French ladies, eſpecially the Pariſians, are ver 
free, and at the ſame time poſſeſſed but of little 

virtue. 05 

Almoſt the only method of travelling from Geneva 
to Italy, is in a kind of ſedan, or poſt-chaiſe, half 
covered at top, large enough to hold two perſons, 
and room behind for two trunks. It has only two 
wheels, is drawn by two horſes, one of which goes 
between the ſhafts, and bears the greateſt part of the 
burden. It is commonly ſaid, that in order to have 
a good chaiſe, the ſhafts ſhould be made at Venice, 
the wheels at Geneva, and the iron-work at Milan. 
You cannot travel in four-wheeled carriages through 
Savoy, without a great deal of trouble, on account 
of the rocks, and the narrow and ſhort turnings often 
met with in the mountains. As there are frequent 
opportunities at Geneva of return chaiſes for Turin, 
the whole expence for the carriage, living on the road, 
the charges of a mule and ſervant to attend it over 
mount Senis, will not amount to more than eight or 
nine piſtoles: but it will be neceſſary to agree for eat- 
ing and lodging together, as the inn-keepers are very 

apt to impoſe upon ſtrangers; poſtboys know both 
the price of wines and proviſions; and the landlords 
are willing to oblige them on account of their con- 
ſtant cuſtom. This caution is unneceſſary in other 
parts of Italy; it being ſufficient to tell your hoſt, that 
you will eat al paſta, or at the ordinary, which coſts 
| LO each 
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each perſon thirty Piedmonteſe ſols, or three paoli, 
and at ſupper for bed and chamber forty ſols, or four 
paoli; and for a ſervant half that ſum. If a man 
would live al conto, or beſpeak any thing for him- 
ſelf, he ſeldom fares better, notwithſtanding the inn- 
keeper charges what he pleaſes. The uſual enter- 
tainment in Savoy is the ſame as in Italy, and com- 
monly conſiſts of a ſoup, boiled or roaſted pullets, 
pigeons, cheſnuts, butter, cheeſe, and ſome fruit. 
On faſt-days the ordinary is very indifferent, old ſalt- 
fiſh being one of the principal diſhes. The Savoyard 
wine is of a dark red colour, and has ſome roughneſs 
on the palate. There is, indeed, a ſweet wine, call- 
ed vini amabili; but leſs wholſome than the vina 
bruſco. 15 | 

You cannot well travel from Geneva to Turin in 
leſs than fix or ſeven days. The river Arve runs at 
about the diſtance of a quarter of a league from the 
former, and 1s on that ſide the boundaries between 
the republic of Genoa, and the dutchy of Savoy. 
After paſſing this river, every thing which a traveller 
is deſirous of not having frequently ſearched, is ſealed 
at a Savoy cuſtom- houſe, and a certificate given, that 
they have examined it at Novaleſe. 

The prodigious mountains called Montagnes mau- 
dites, the curſed or infamous mountains,” and 
nearer Anecy, the Glacteres, or ice houſes,” you 
leave on your left hand. They are fituated at 
about three days journey. from Geneva, and being 
perpetually covered with ſnow and ice, the ſearching 
for rock cryſtal in their clefts, is always dangerous and 
often fatal. 

In theſe mountains, particularly thoſe of Faucigny, 
are the ſources of the river Arve, which, at about a 
muſket-ſhot from the city of Geneva, falls into the 
Rhone; and, according to the diverſity of ſeaſons, 
either {wells or ſinks very ſuddenly. Some particles 
of gold are found in the ſand; but not in quantities 
ſufficient to compenſate the tedious taſk of collecting 


it; no perſon being able to earn above a quarter of 
| | a dollar 
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a dollar in a day. In the adjacent villages it is rare 
to meet with any, except women, throughout the 
year. The men, eſpecially thoſe that are young, 
being ſcarcely two months of the year at home, the 
poverty of their native country obliging them to ſeek 
their bread in foreign countries, by ſweeping chim- 
nies, carrying about marmottes, and the like: but 
they never fail to bring home part of the little they 
procure, to maintain their families. And as the men 
both ſet out and return at one particular ſeaſon; the 
women commonly lie- in about the ſame time. At 
Marlie, a quarter of a league from Geneva, I obſerv- 
ed the firſt paper windows ſo common in Italy, and 
even ſometimes in the palaces of the great; but can- 
not recommend them as ornamental. The paper is 
ſoaked in oil, in order to render it more tranſparent, 
and, at the ſame time, to keep out the external 
air, which, in ſeveral places, eſpecially in the night- 
time, is very unwholeſome. The dearneſs of glaſs 
may be one reaſon why paper windows are ſo com- 
mon in Italy; to which muſt be added the above- 
mentioned property of keeping out the external air, 
and its not refracting the ſun-beams; for in a hot 
ſummer the refraction of the ſun-beams through 

_ glaſs, would render the rooms inſupportably hot. 
Rumehe is ſituated a quarter of a league from 
Marlie ; about half way, on the left hand, are high 
mountains, covered with ſnow, and at a ſmall diſ- 
tance Anecy, an epiſcopal ſee, ſituated on a beautiful 
lake. This place affords a moſt delightful reſidence; 
both on account of the many elegant proſpects that 
ſurround it, and the good company to be met with 
in it. French is univerſally ſpoken in Savoy; and 
from that language they have taken moſt part of the 
names of towns and villages; but the diſpoſition and 
temper of the nation, are more of a German turn, 
diſtinguiſning themſelves from their neighbours, who 
inhabit the ſouthern and weſtern diſtricts, by what 
they call the old German honeſty. This, in all pro- 
bability, is greatly promoted by the poverty of the 
0 mountainous 
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mountainous part of the country, where a peaſant 
poſſeſſed of a pair of oxen, two horſes, four cows, a 
few goats and ſheep, with a ſmall ſpot of cultivated 
land, is eſteemed a man of ſubſtance. It therefore 
is no wonder, that they ſend their children abroad, in 
order to get their livelihood, by ſhewing marmottes, 
cleaning of ſhoes, ſweeping chimnies, or the like, 
They ſay, there are about eighteen thouſand Savoy- 
ards, young and old, at Paris. Among theſe, the 
boys clean ſhoes, and during winter, between forty 
and ſixty of them lodge together in one room; but 
in ſummer, the ſtones at the threſholds of houſes, 


ſerve them for pillows. They are, however, not- 


withſtanding their poverty, ſo honeſt, that you may 
truſt them to change gold. If they are even fortu- 
nate enough to procure a ſufficiency for opening a 
little ſhop, they are ſuch conſummate maſters of aeco- ' 
nomy, that they ſcarce once fail of acquiring a conſi- 
derable fortune. The rich banker and financier, 
Croizat, whoſe daughter married count d*Evereux of 
the houſe of Bouillon, was originally one of theſe 
Savoyard boys. The love of their native country is, 
however, often ſo prevalent, that when they have 


. amaſſed ſome money, they return home. Once a year 


an old man goes through all the villages, and gathers 
all the lads together, ſo that in ſome reſpect, he may 
be compared to the rat-catcher of Hamel. Fre- 
quently the children committed to his care, are ſo 
little, that they are carried off in baſkets. This man 
alſo brings letters from the Savoyards at Paris, Lyons, 
and other places, to their parents, relations and 
friends; and ſometimes, likewiſe, a little money, 
needles, and the like trifling preſents ; which encou- 
rages the old people at home to entruſt him with 
new colonies ; and he himſelf reaps ſome profit from 
theſe emigratory travels, eſpecially while he continues 
in Savoy, where he has every thing provided for him, 
without any expence. 
Three leagues from Rumeli ſtands the city of Aix, 
very famous tor its hot baths, which are free to all, 
| | only 
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only paying the attendant or rubber a trifle of money, 
to which office a certain number of perſons are ap- 
pointed. The loweſt bath has a ſulphureous ſmell, 
and iſſues from a very plentiful ſpring. The upper 
has no ſmell, and madame Royale ordered a large 
open bath to be built a little below it; but this is 
already diſuſed. No fiſh or other animal will live 
in theſe hot waters. But, when ſtrangers come to 
ſee this bath, it is cuſtomary for little dirty ſwarthy 
boys to ſwim about in it, and dive under the water 
like ſo many frogs, in hopes of acquiring a little 
money, as a reward for their dexterity. | 
Chamberry, the capital of Savoy, lies about two 
leagues, or two hours journey, on the other ſide of 
Aix, in a charming valley, It is pretty large, but 
affords little remarkable to gratify a traveller's curio- 
ſity, except the fountains in the market-place, where 
four dogs ſpout the water out of their mouths, may 
be called a curious piece. The chapel belonging to 
the palace, dedicated to St. Michael, has a beautiful 
front, enriched with elegant ſtatues and grand pillars. 
Three leagues from Chamberry lies mount Melian, 
formerly ſo famous for its fortifications, but which are 
at preſent entirely demoliſhed; and three leagues far- 
ther is Aigues-belles, about half a league from which 
begins a narrow valley, extending to mount Senis. 
La Chambre is four miles further. A little before 
you reach St. Jean de Morcienne, two leagues diſtant 
from La Chambre, they have mended the rough and 
ſtony roads, and built a large, high, and paved ſtone 
bridge over a narrow valley; but amidſt theſe tre- 
mendous mountains reſembling thoſe of Tirol, both 
with regard to height, and their ſummits being 
immerſed in clouds, the roads are far worſe than 
thoſe of Tirol We paſſed a river betwixt five and 
| fix times in one day, travelling ſometimes on this, 
and ſometimes on that fide of the valley, over craggy 
rocks, which about a quarter of a league on this ſide 
of St. Michael, are remarkably ſteep and narrow. 


Theſe high rocks do not, like others, conſiſt of one 
| hard 
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hard ſtone, but of ſeveral huge maſſes, not connect- 
ed with one another, but heaped confuſedly together. 
So that, in rainy and ſtormy weather, they are eaſily 
ſeparated, and large maſſes often tumble into the 
road, ſome veſtiges of which I have ſeen; and once a 
whole waggon was cruſhed and buried under a diſ- 
ruption of this kind. They incommode the way fo, 
that one is obliged to travel on the other ſide. And 
the poſt-boy, who generally travels this road every 
week, aſſured us, that it was only a few weeks ſince 
that they were rolled away. As ſoon. as the valley 
begins to augment in breadth, we meet with ſmall 
'vineyards, ſupported with a dry ſtone wall, reſembling 
a breaſt-work. A e . 
Near St. Michael, on the right, are ſome moun- 
tains, which make a very beautiful appearance, be- 


ing extremely lofty, and covered with paſtures and 


arable fields to the borders of the ſnow. Bur being 
inacceſſible to carriages, the manure is. carried to 
them by women and aſſes. The wine produced on 
fuch a barren and craggy ſoil, cannot be expected to 
be the moſt excellent in the world; but that of Mont 
Melian is eſteemed the beſt in the country. 

There is very good accommodation in a ſpacious 
inn at St. Michael's, ſtanding by the road-ſide ; it for- 
merly belonged to a nobleman, but he was at laſt 
obliged to abandon it, on account of the great ex- 
pence of procuring water. Over the doors of the 
chambers, are ſtill tome excellent moral inſcriptions 
in Latin. And it would be no diſagreeable amuſe- 
ment to travellers, if all inns were furniſhed with 
ſomething of the ſame kind, which could not fail of 
entertaining travellers very agreeably, when obliged 
to wait for their meals being got ready, or for the 
baiting of their horſes. But with regard to the ſallies 
of fancy, commonly wrought by young perſons upon 
window. pancs, they are generally either trifling or vi- 
cious. 5 8 
The continual cataracts or falls of water, and the 
rapidity of the Arc, are ſufficient demonſtrations, 


that the land is greatly elevated; but its acchvity ſtill 


continues 
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continues to the very foot of mount Senis. The 
white froth, and green tincture of the waters, form a 


very beautiful contraſt; and the caſcades which ir 
forms over the huge rocks fallen down from both 


ſides of the mountains, are often as elegant as thoſe 


made by art: beſide, the numerous ſprings and 
ſtreams which tumble down the mountain, greatly in- 


_ creaſe, by their luſtre and confuſed murmur, the 


leaſure of this romantic ſcene. But, on the other 
hand, the road is every where ſo narrow, and in ſome 
places ſo ſteep, that the moſt ſecure way is to alight, 
and walk on foot. A little on this ſide of St. Andre, 
the road paſſes over a riſing ground, where, in ſome - 
places, it is ſupported by a breaſtwork, and others by 
wooden rails, but not of ſtrength ſufficient for the 
purpoſe ; ſo that this place nearly reſembles the pals 
near Ciſmone, in the Lower Tirol. What increaſes 
the terrible aſpect of the road is, the high impending 
rocks, from whence diſſevered pieces threaten every 
moment to follow thoſe fragments which have already 
rendered the road ſo difficult to travellers. + 0 
Modane, St. Andre, Termignon, and Lanebourg, are 
but mean places. At the laſt of theſe, meaſures are 
taken for croſſing mount Senis: and as five hours are 
requiſite to accompliſh this journey, a traveller ſhould 
be careful to ſet out early in the morning, or at 
leaſt before noon; for the night will be very uncom- 
fortable, if any accident ſhould oblige him to put 
up on the mountain, at La Ramaſſe, or La Grande 
Croix. At Lanebourg, one takes a mule to La 


Grande Croix, where the baggage and chaiſes are 


taken to pieces, and carried over the mountains upon 
mules and aſſes. The vetturrini, or carriers, have 
chaiſes on each ſide of the mountains, ſo that they 
have no occaſion of being at the expence, or trouble, 
of taking them to pieces. The horſes which they 
take with them, by frequently going over this 
road, become as well acquainted with it as thoſe be- 
longing to the natives; ſo that between Lanebourg 
and Novabeſe, you may ſafely let them go as they 

Vor. IV. X pleaſs. 
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pleaſe. From La Grande Croix, to Novaleſe, travel- 
lers take the carriers they hired at Lanebourg. In 
travelling from Piedmont, the journey is pertormed 
on mules, from Novaleſe over the fteep mountain, 
till one comes to La Grande Croix, and alſo over the 
plain to La Ramaſſe, where the Novaleſe carriers take 
up and forward the trayellers to 8 In go- 
ing down the mountain, mules are not ſo ſecure from 
ſlipping, nor does one fit ſo well upon them as in 
going up; for which reaſon, it is neceſſary to be 
carried by men. In the inn at Chamberry I met with 
a learned Franciſcan, from Turin, who made it a 
point of conſcience not to be carried by men, aſſert- 
ing, that in his opinion, it was a violation of that 
equality, nature had placed between all the human 
ſpecies, and which ſhould, as far as poſſible, be main- 


tained. Accordingly, he travelled from Ramaſſe to 


Lanebourg on foot; but aſſured me, that he would 
not for the future regard ſuch ſcruples, as the prodi- 
gious ſteepneſs of the mountain often put him to the 
greateſt difficulty of keeping himſelf from falling. 
Lanebourg is ſituated in ſuch a manner among the 
mountains, particularly mount Senis, which lies ſo 
near it on the eaſt and ſouth; that the inhabitants 
never ſee the ſun from the end of November till the 
17th of January: at which time he makes his firſt ap- 
earance over the ſummits of the mountains. On 
the left hand near Lanebourg, is Bonaiſe, a very 
high mountain, whoſe top 1s entirely covered with 
inow, and where they hunt the chamois, during 
the ſummer ſeaſon. From Lanebourg to the top of 


mount Senis, is reckoned a league, but you cannot 


reach it in leſs than an hour. From thence it is two 
leagues, over a plain, to La Grande Croix, and re- 
quires upwards of an hour and a half. Then you 
have two leagues farther, on a declivity, one of which 

brings you to Fertiere, and the other to Novaleſe. 
In winter, when the ſnow lies on the ground, the 
plain on the ſummit of mount Senis is paſſed in ſledges 
5 drawn 
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drawn by a horſe and mule. The declivity from 
La Grande Croix to Novalele, you pals in all ſeaſons 
in chairs; the huge ſtones, crooked ways full of 
pits, and dangerous precipices, not admitting ſledges. 

But you may "paſs the deſcent from mount Senis to 
Lanebourg, during the winter, in another manner. 
At the beginning of the declivity, ſtands a houſe 
called La Ramaſle, where, being placed in a ſledge, 
you deſcend to Lanebourg in ſeven or eight minutes; 
but with ſuch rapidity, that it is with difficulty you 
can keep your breath. Theſe fledges contain only 
two perſons, the traveller and guide, who ſits for- 
ward, and iteers with a ſtaff. On each {ide of him 
he has an iron chain, which he drops like an anchor, 
whenever he is deſirous either to moderate or ſtop 
the motion of the ſledge. This, as well as the car- 
rying in chairs, they call Ramaſſer les gens, aller d Ra- 
maſſer. Some travellers, eſpecially the Engliſh and 
Germans, are ſo pleaſed with this rapid deſcent, that 
they take mules from Lanebourg, and ride up again 
to La Ramaſſe, in order once more to enjoy the plea- 
ſure of ſuch a quick deſcent. The horſe road from 
Lanebourg, up the mountain, is in a continual wind- 
ing courſe; which the mules and aſſes are ſo far from 
miſſing, that they know how to pick out the beſt 
track, and avoid the ſtones; fo that the rider may 
truſt himſelf to them without any danger. 

From Lanebourg to Novaleſe are twyo roads, the 
old and the new. The latter is indeed the worſt, but 
at the ſame time the ſhorteſt, and therefore followed 
by thoſe who ride on mules, or are carried in chairs. 

One would be apt to think, that the men of Lane- 
bourg and Novaleſc, on account of the heavy loads 
they almoſt daily carry, and their continual paſſing 
up theſe ſteep and lofty mountains, muſt ſoon be- 
come conſumptive. In Germany, what a noiſe and 
buſtle our chairmen make, if they are obliged to 
carry any bulky perſon a fem hundred paces. But 


the Lanebourg carriers climb up, like cats, a ſteep 
þ SY mountain, 
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mountain, for the ſpace of an hour, without the leaſt 
difficulty of breathing, or reſting themſelves; and on 
the plain at top, get the ſtart of us again; and as 
ſoon as they have put their chaiſes in order, which 
they do in a few minutes, they carry the company 
over the worſt part of the road for two hours, without 
reſting more than a few minutes at four different 
times. But ſuch is the effect of habit, and ſimple 
diet, and to the ſame cauſes may be attributed their 
longevity, many of them arriving at a hundred years 
of age. Their common drink is milk, and they ſel- 
dom taſte any wine. To render them leſs liable to 
ſlip, they have no heels on their ſhoes, and their ſoles 
are rubbed with a compoſition of roſin and wax. The 
machine in which travellers are carried down hill, is 
a kind of itraw chair, with a. low back, two ſupports. 
for the arms, but no feet; inſtead of which a board 
is faſtened before with a cord for the traveller to reſt 
his feet upon. The ſeat, which conſiſts of bark, and 
pieces of ropes twiſted together, 1s faſtened to two 
poles, and carried like a chair or ſedan, by means 
of broad leather ſtraps. 

La Grande Croix hes on the fide next to Piedmont, 
where the high plain of mount Senis terminates, and 
the deſcent of the mountain begins. The only build- 
ings here are an inn and a chapel; in the latter, thoſe 
who periih by cold or ſnow on theſe mountains are 
buried, provided a roſary, or any other token of their 
being catholics, 1s found about them. The wooden 
crois erected near the houſe, ſeparates Piedmont and 
Savoy from each other; ſo that the inn belongs to 


both countries. After we had taken. chairs at this 
place, and were carried over ſome very dangerous 


places, we arrived at a ſmall plain ſurrounded with 
lofty rocks, and called La Plaine de St. Nicholas, 
where are alſo ſome brealt-works,. compoſed of looſe 
{tone, which in the laſt war ſerved the troops of both 
ſides as a kind of defence. The French wanted to 
penetrate farther on the ſide toward Lancbourg, and 


the 
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the Germans kept their poſt on that toward Novaleſe. 
In this plain we walked above a hundred paces on 
foot, till we came to the large caſcade of the river 
Semar ; the bottom of which is ſo deep, and the 
rapidity and force of the water ſo great, that nothing 
which falls into it ever appears again, as happened 
laſt winter to a loaded mule. | 

|  Fertiere lies half way between La Grande Croix and 

Novaleſe, and, in my opinion, is nearly on the ſame 
borizontal level with Lanebourg. From this it may 
be concluded, how much lower Piedmont lies than 
the other parts of Savoy, contiguaus to mount Senis. 
From Chamberry you begin again to aſcend, and it 
is ſufficiently evident from the rapid courſe and fre- 
quent caſcades in the river Arc. 

On the left hand between Fertiere and Novaleſe is 
mount Rochemelon, ſuppoſed the higheſt of all the 
Italian Alps. From this place indeed it ſeems to 
unite with the adjoining chain of mountains, but they 
are ſeparated by a valley, and it 1s a whole day's 
Journey to gain its top. I at firſt could clearly fce 
its ſummit, but in leſs than a quarter of an hour it 
yas ſhrouded in a cloud. Such changes occur very 
frequently, and it often happens, that after the toil - 
of climbing this prodigious acclivity, you are ob- 
liged to wait for fair weather, before you can come 
down again. But when the ſky is clear and ſerene, 
the labour is very well compenfated, by a moſt aſto- 
niſhing «proſpect of the territories of Milan, Trevig- 
nan, Venice, and other ſtates, Whence ſome have 
1magined, that this was the mountain from whence 
Hannibal ſhewed his army the glories of Italy, to 
animate them to purſue their march. Upon firing a 
muſket on the top.of this mountain, the report 1s. 
not louder than that of breaking a piece of woog. 
Formerly a ſtatue of Jupiter was placed on the top 
.of Rochemelon, but at preſent there is one of the 
Virgin Mary, and every year, on the 5th of Auguſt, 
Maſs is ſaid here, at which many thouſands of people 

| * aſſiſt, 
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aſſiſt, from all their neighbouring parts; notwithſtand- 
ing they are obliged, even at thar ſeaſon of the year, 
to clamber over ſnow and ice, and paſs at leaſt one 

night on the mountain, where they lie on the bare 
ground or naked rocks. They therefore have need of 
mantles, and other good covering, to prote& them 
from the ſeverity of the weather. 

Between Fertiere and Novaleſe, you are ſometimes 
obliged to alight from theſe ſtraw chairs, and walk 
about forty or fifty paces on foot; not from the dan- 
gerouſneſs of the road, but the narrow paſſes between 
the ſtecp rocks, «hich will not permit the chairmen 
to carry their chairs on their long poles; but bear 
them either on their arms, or aloft in the air, for 
they are very light. One of theſe defiles is called Te 
Pas de Diable, that is, the devil's ſtep.” The 
path is often ſcarcely a foot broad, having on each 
fide very ſteep precipices. Sometimes indeed it hap- 
pens that theſe chairmen ſtumble and fall down, but 
{eldom or never, in places where there is any danger. 
Whenever an accident of this kind happens, it is 
moſt adviſeable to throw themſelves on the ground. 
They go a very ealy pace; and as the weather was 
fair and ſerene, I was very well pleaſed with my day's 
journey. 

Guſa lies a full league beyond Novaleſe, and on 
this ſide of it ſtands fort Brunette, erected fifteen 
rears ago, and cannot perhaps be paralleled in the 
whole world. It conſiſts of eight baſtions; and was, 
together with all its outworks, hewn out of the rock. 
All communication between the baſtions and the other | 
works is by ſubterranean Patiages, cut through pure 
rock ; theſe pailages are of ſuch a breadth, that large 
waggons and heavy cannon, drawn by ſeveral horſes, 
may commodiouſly and ſafely g from one place to 
another. No lic uſes are to be leen in the whole for- 
treſs, and but a few centineis belonging to the garri- 
on. Cannon and mines would be of no conſequence 
to this ſtrong place, as being . of one N 
g : YN. roc 
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rock; and two thouſand men, well ſupplied with pro- 
viſions and ammunition, might defend it againſt a 
powerful army. e 

When you are paſt Suſa, the road is good, the val- 
ley opens, and diſcovers a beautiful proſpect of arable 
lands, decorated with rows of walnut- trees, excellent 
meadows, and extenſive vineyards. Four leagues 
and a half beyond Novaleſe, lies Boſſulens, a mean 

lace, but, like many others, of no conſideration. 
Villas lies four leagues from Boſſulens, and from it 
there is a fine proſpect terminated by Superga, a new 

church built on a high mountain, a league and a half 
beyond Turin. About a league from Veillane ſtands 
the royal palace of Rivoli, about three ſhort leagues 
from Turin. It is impoſſible for imagination itſelf to 
form a pleaſanter road than this laſt, it being a ſtraight 
avenue, and ſufficiently capacious for ſix carriages to 
go a- breaſt. The trees on both ſides are indeed but 
young; the French, during the laſt ſiege of Turin, 
having deſtroyed every tree in the whole country. 
The palace of Rivoh is ſituated on an eminence, at 
the beginning of the avenue, near Suſa, and at the 
other end the proſpect is terminated by the city of 
Turin, over one part of which Superga appears. The 
avenue leading from Mechlin to Louvain has, it muſt 
be owned, its beauties, and is extended three leagues 
in length; but the ground is more uneven and hilly, 
than this of Turin. | 

It would perhaps be difficult to find a place where 
arbitrary power is carried to greater height than at 

Turin; where the perſonal qualities of his majeity 
impart a greater authority to his commands, than an 
army of regular troops could do in another country. 
His dominions being ſituated between two powerful 
neighbours, the houſe of Savoy has thence politically 
augmented both its dignity and power. Some in- 
deed pretend, that ſuch a conduct would not appear 
in the moſt favourable light, if ſtrictly examined by 

the unerring rules of juſtice and morality; but others 
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_ are of opinion, that when the exigencies and urgent 
neceſſities, under which the court of Savoy has often 
laboured, are conſidered, theſe difficulties which may 
give umbrage to a tender conſcience, will totally 
vaniſh. 
It muſt, however, be . that the greateſt 
_ceconomy is obſerved in all the expences of the court. 
In Turin no marſhal's table is kept; and even at la 
Veniere it is ſerved with diſhes from the king s table. 
The king dines only with the prince of piedmont and 
his conſort; expenſive diverſions are ſeldom known, 
and the account of all diſburſements ſo clearly ſtated, 
that the king, at one view, may ſee the whole 
amount of his annual expences. Upon any alteration, 
or extraordinary diſburſements, the cauſe of the dif- 
ference muſt be fairly entered in a particular book; 
and this is obſerved in ſuch ſmall articles, as wood and 
candles, &c. The king is ſo intimately acquainted 
with the price of every commodity, that formerly 
he uſed to bargain with his tradeſmen, and would 
even point out thoſe articles wherein they impoſed 
upon him; as alſo the profits ariſing from each com- 
modity. It i is known, that he has himſelf bargained 
for hats, ſtockings, &c. both for himſelf and family, 
with the dealers in thoſe commodities, whom he 
cauſed to wait perſonally on him. He once com- 
manded all the millers in his dominions to aſſemble 
and repair to him; reaſoned with them himſelf, and 
raiſed the rent of their mills in one forenoon, three 
hundred thouſand livres. While the chapel Royal, 
called the Holy Sudary, was repairing, his majeſty 
uſed to tepair conſtantly every morning, early to La 
Conſola, to hear maſs; and took the opportunity of 
viſiting the markets, and inquiring ſtrictly of the 
country people the prices of their partridges and hares, ; 
whereby he acquired a very particular knowlege in 
the value of theſe commodities, and never failed to 


give his caterers the neceſſary cautions, Perhaps the 


difficulties under which he laboured, might greatly 
e 
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contribute to render him ſo conſummate an œcono- 
miſt, In the mean time, it muſt be acknowleged, 
that inſtances of his liberality are not wanting. Some 
years ago, the opera at Turin being directed and 
ſupported by a 8 of merchants, the king 
only required a ſmall box for himſelf, and even came 
but very ſeldom to the opera, However, at the 
end of the carnival, he preſented the company with 
thirty thouſand Piedmonteſe livres. 

It is owing to his majeſty's great wiſdom and pene- 
tration, that the whole country has not been over-run 
with ſuperſtitious notions of „ and perſons pre- 
tending to be poſſeſſed by evil ſpirits. A young girl 
in Turin being troubled with hyſteric fits, which 
threw her body into ſuch poſtures and agitations, 
that ſeemed ſupernatural, the jeſuits, who are always 
attentive to every thing that has a tendency to pro- 
mote themſelves, or turn to their advantage, ſoon 
flocked about her, attended by phyſicians in their in- 
tereſt, who alledged, that ſhe was actually poſſeſſed, 
and conſequently, not to be cured by medicine. Ac- 
cordingly, the exorciſts were aſſembled, and the girl 
previouſly inſtructed for the better carrying on the 
impoſture. The affair made a great noiſe, people 
came from all parts, and the old tales of witehcraft 
and ſorceries were revived; and others produced, 
who were alſo poſſeſſed. Dr. R. nobly oppoſed theſe 
proceedings, and declared the girl's cauſe was entire- 
ly owing to natural cauſes, ſupporting his opinion b 

reaſons and inſtances, which he had heard of in Hol. 
land and England, where he had reſided many years. 


The jeſuits furiouſly attacked him as an infidel, whom 


they would infallibly confute from the teſtimony of 
his own ſenſes. The doctor conſented to attend 
them, and while they were performing their prayers 
and exorciſms, appeared very devout. When they 
had finiſned, he deſired the two eccleſiaſtics, who 
were entruſted with the management of the affair, 
that they would order their patient to anſwer him 2 


tc 
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few queſtions, -which they granted, on condition he 
aſked nothing unlawful, and commanded the de- 
vil to anſwer. Accordingly, the doctor faid to her 
in Engliſh, What is my name? This being a lan- 
guage, to which both the girl and the jeſuits were 
ſtrangers ; ſhe anſwered in plain Piedmonteſe, that 
ſhe did not underſtand the queſtion propoſed. But ac- 
cording to the received opinion, as well as the ritual; 


the knowlege of all languages, the ſupernatural 


ſtrength of body, and foretelling things to come, are 


the proper criteria of a real ſatanical poſſeſſion : the 


devil therefore ought to underſtand all languages; 
and it 1s eaſily conjectured, that this ignorance did 
not a little mortify the jeſuits. They, however, did 
all in their power to elude the conſequence, by pre- 


tending that the doctor had put an unlawful queſtion 


to the evil ſpirit, and they had forbid him to anſwer 


any of that Kind. But the phyſician ſoon confuted 
their allegations, by explaining the queſtion he had 


aſked; and immediately repeating the queſtion in 
Piedmonteſe. But the poſſeſſed, to whom he was 


unknown, could ſay as little to this as before, when the 
ſame queſtion was propoſed in Engliſh. The doctor, 


highly pleaſed at this ſucceſs, ran to court in triumph, 

where he ridiculed the ignorance of their devil; the king 
and prince of Piedmont Joined in the laugh: and the 
latter, for the more effectually filencing this jeſuitical 
devil, fetched à Chineſe pfalter from his cloſet, ſent 
him by the cardinal Tournon, as a curiofity. This 


pfalter has indeed a Latin tranſlation, but the Chineſe 


leaves could be taken out ſeparately from thoſe con- 


taining the tranſlation. With one of theſe leaves Dr. 


R. was again ditpaiched, to aſk the devil the contents 
of it, and i in what language it was written. The fa- 


Hers. who did not defire any more of Dr. R. 's viſits, 


were for keeping out of his way; and the devil 
threatened, if he came again, to expoſe the minuteſt 


tranſactions of the doctor's life. A Theatine, who 
Vas an accomplice of the jeſuits, acquainted the doc- 
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tor's fiſter with this circumſtance ; and ſhe, from an 
implicit veneration for the clergy, was very urgent 
with her brother, not to have any further concern 
with this devil; but to no purpoſe. I am indeed apt 
ro think, that could the devil have expoſed all the 
particulars of Dr. R.'s life, one would have been di- 
verted with many ludicrous ſcenes. The doctor, 
however, had no great opinion of the devil's omni- 
ſcience, and told the king, that if the devil knew 
all things preſent or abſent, there would be no neceſ⸗- 
ſity for princes to be at ſuch immenſe expences in en- 
voys, agents and ſpies; they need only maintain a 
poſſeſſed perſon or two, from whom they might con- 
ſtantly have immediate intelligence of every tranſac- 
tion. After this remark, the doctor haſtened to the 
houſe of the poſſeſſed, where he found the jeſuits with 
the girl. On entering the room, after the uſual 
compliments, he acquainted them that having been 
informed, that a detail was to be given of every 
tranſaction of his life, he was deſirous of hearing it 
himſelf, and began to defy and challenge the devil 
to begin his ſtory ; adding, that if he did not, he. 

would brand him, and all who favoured this pretend- 
ed poſſeſſion, for. knaves or fools. This reſolute 
ſpeech, thunder-ſtruck both the patient and the je- 
ſuits; but the latter pretending to ſhew the doctor 
the neareſt way out of the houſe, he ſoon ſilenced 
them, by producing the commiſſion, and inſiſted, in 
the name of the prince, that the poſſeſſed ſhould de- 
clare what was written on the leaf he exhibited, and 
what language it was written in. The two jeſuits, 
who were, doubtleſs, not the moſt artful of their or- 
der, pretended that the characters might be diabo- 
lical, and therefore refuſed to anſwer the queſtions. 
Dr. R. anſwered, that it did not become them to 
_ violate the reſpect due to their prince, by ſuch a ſcan- 
dalous ſuſpicion ; ; and inſiſted, in the name of the 
king and prince, that they ſhould no longer amuſe 
; him 
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him with ſuch weak ſubterfuges. The two Jeſuits, 
after whiſpering to „ anſwered, that an af- 
fair of this kind muſt be introduced by prayer, and 
a long ſeries of devotion; wherefore it was neceſſary 
to defer it to a more convenient opportunity. Dr. 
R. replied, there was now time ſufficient for the pur- 
poſe, and that he would pray with them; ſo that 
they were at laſt, notwithſtanding their evaſions, 
obliged to begin their ceremonies. During the 
exoreiſm, the girl threw her body into ſtrange con- 
torſions, and hideous looks, which the jeſuits inſiſted 
upon were ſupernatural; but Dr. R. promiſing to 
mimie her actions in àa manner ſtill more horrible, 
orders were given to the poſſeſſed, to anſwer truly to 
all interrogatories. Accordingly, the leaf was laid 
before her, with the above-mentioned queſtions. 
Upon this ſhe ſcreemed in a terrible manner, deſiring 
it might be taken away, for ſhe could not bear it. At 
laſt, after the moſt preſſing arguments, ſhe ſaid it 
was Hebrew ; and that it was a blaſphemous writing 
againſt the holy Trinity. This was ſufficient for the 
doctor, who, after ſhewing them plainly how igno- 
rant their devil was, he returned to court to give an 
account of his proceedings. The two jeſuits were 
baniſhed, the two phyſicians recanted in public, and 
the parents and relations injoined, on pain of being 
ſent to the gallies, never to mention this affair as a 
diabolical poſſeſſion. With regard to the girl, ſhe 
was ſoon cured by the uſe of proper medicines, and 
is at preſent in good health, and chearful. Thus 
ended this impoſture, and with it all notions of ſor- 
ceries, witchcraft, and fantaſtical poſſeſſions, with 
which the minds of the people were infected. The 
jeſuits, indeed, threatened to write againſt Dr. R. 
15 he gave them to underſtand, that in leſs than 
twenty-four hours they ſhould receive ſuch an an- 
ſwer as would prove their eternal diſgrace, At pre- 
fent they treat him in the moſt polite manner, but 
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he is wiſe enough not to place any great confidence 
in their profeſſions of eſteem, and is even ſuſpicious 
of their feigned civilities. 
We may - be'convinced of the lirete fact Mis majeſ- 
ty places in ſtories of ſorcery and witchcraft, from an 
inſtance which happened about nineteen years ago. 
A certain perſon having made a taliſman to repreſent 
the King, endeavoured, by certain ſuperſtitious cere- 
| monies and incantations, to deſtroy his majeſty by 
means of that image; but the deceived magician was 
ſoon apprehended, and convicted for his diabolical 
intention. The king turned the manner of perpe- 
trating his death into a jeſt, ſaying, he did not 
remember he had ever enjoyed a better ſtate of 
health, during his whole life, than during the time 
the magician was ufing all the means in his power to 
deſtroy him: and chat, if there was in reality any 
ſuch thing as witchcraft, he was perſuaded that the 
Almighty would never give ſuch vile perſons a power 
over the lives and deaths of princes. As the king 
perſiſted in ſuch ſentiments, the council was obliged 
to repreſent ſeveral times to his majeſty, that though 
the power of the villain ſhould be denied, yet, as his 
intentions were actually criminal, he ought to be pu- 
niſhed as an example, to deter others from ſuch pro- 
ceedings, which muſt be conſidered as ſcandalous to 
ſociety; eſpecially, as he had often, in his magical 
incitations, profaned the Euchariſt, a crime which 
even his majeſty himſelf could not pardon. The 
king, at laſt, yielded to theſe reaſons, and ſentenced 
the villain to be ſtrangled, and afterward ſufpended 
by one of his legs before the gate of the prilon. It 
15, however, very probable, that the ſentence would 
not have been ſoon put in execution, had not the 
court of Rome, by taking cognizance of the affair, 
put at once a final period to the cranſaction, and lite 
of the criminal. 

They are more ſtrict at Turin, with regard to pro- 
hibited books, than in any other part of Italy; thoſe 

which 
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which contain opinions differing, though ever ſo mi- 
nutely, from the tenets of the Romiſh church, and 
. which are publicly fold at Rome and Naples, no 
. prudent Roman catholic would chooſe to aſk for at 
Turin. 

They have at the court of Turin a particular pri- 
vilege, called la grande entree, or admittance to the 
prince. But this privilege is limited to the knights 
of the ſeveral orders, the archbiſhops and biſhops, the 
maſter of the ordnance, the generaliſſimo of horſe and 
foot, and the ambaſſadors and envoys from foreign 
princes and ſtates. This privilege conſiſts in the 
above perſons, and all others who have an honour- 
able employment at court, together with the officers 
upon guard, who are admitted every morning after 
ten, when the king is at Turin, and propoſes to aſ- 
fiſt at maſs; of having admittance into his majeſty's 
chamber, and of walking out before him, whullt all 
others wait in the anti-chamber, and only ſtand on 
both ſides, whilſt he paſſes. His majeſty is daily to 
be ſeen both here and at maſs, but he rarely ſpeaks 
to any one, unleſs a private audience be deſired, a fa- 
vour ſeldom aſked for by travellers. 

The Italian language 1s rarely ſpoken here, thoſe of 
France and Piedmont being generally uſed both at 
court and in the country ; but ſome ladies underſtand 
only the latter, which often renders it-difficult for a 
ſtranger to converſe with them. None are admitted 
to the court of 'Turin in bags or ſhort wigs, nor 
without a long cravat. The only winter amuſement, 
at court, is the opera, but this is only continued 
during the carnival. The king's theatre is, indeed, 
the place of performance, but a private ſociety de- 
frays the expence, which this year amounts to ſeventy- 
five thouſand livres. The expence of a ſeat in the 
pit, is three Piedmonteſe livres, and a box for the 
whole time of the carnival, in the Rang de la Cou- 
rone, which is the ſecond row upwards, ten Louis 
Hors, The theatre is a very grand ſtructure, having 
five 
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five galleries, one above another, beautifully orna- 
mented with gilding and ſculpture. . When any of the 
royal family are preſent, no clapping, hiſſing, or noiſy - 
indications of applauſeor diſlike are permitted ; a de- 
corum which cannot fail of being approved of by 
every curious ſpectator. With regard to the Italian 
muſic, I ſhall ſuſpend my obſervations on it, till I 
have heard the maſters in other parts of Italy. 

The only aſſembly, ar court, is the circle above- 
mentioned, but they are frequent in town, particu- 
larly at the palaces of the princeſs de Francheville, 
and madame de Cavaillair. A ftranger finds no dif- 
ficulty of gaining admittance to theſe aſſemblies, 
provided he is willing to play; but he ought to 
be very careful if he does venture; for though 
he has nothing to apprehend from any foul play, 
they being perſons of the ſtricteſt honour, yet unleſs 
he is a very expert gameſter, he will certainly loſe his 
money : for the Piedmonteſe are initiated into this art 
in their infancy, and by a conſtant practice of it, ac- 
quire ſuch a degree of perfection, that few are able to 
play with them. Here was formerly a very celebrated 
coffee-houſe for gaming, called l Academie de Pom- 
pejo, where Mr. Law, the famous projector, met 
with the accident to which you are no ſtranger; but 
that famous gaming-houſe is now in no manner of 
requeſt ; Boiri's coffee-houſe in the Rue Neuve, be- 
ing the only place where baſſet is played. Accord- 
ing to the manner in which that game is played at 

Turin, the bank has always forty per cent. advantage 
over the Pointeurs, as Law has ſufficiently demon- 


ſtrated. You will, therefore, not be ſurprized, that 


fifty Louis d'ors were this year paid to the managers 
of the opera, for the liberty of ſetting up a bank 
there during the carnival. 

I ſhal! now proceed to give a deſcription of the 
royal. palaces, both in and near the city of Turin. 
With regard to the former, it conſiſts of two princi- 
pal wings, having a communication with each other 

by 
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by means of a gallery. The firſt ſtands in the ſquare 
called Place du Chateau, and was the reſidence of 
Madame Royale till her death; but is at preſent, not 
only uninhabited, but unfurniſhed. The front, which 
is very magnificent, was built after a deſign of Don 
Philip Juvare, architect to his majeſty ; but the 
other ſide ſhews, by its large round towers, that it is 
no modern performance. From the ſpacious and 
beautiful Place du Chateau, one paſſes through aigate, 
into what is preperly the court of the palace, and out 
of which is a paſſage through the Corps de Logis, or 
main body of the palace, into the back court, con- 
tiguous to the garden. On the left hand is the main 


ſtair- caſe, on which is a braſs ſtatue of duke Victor 


Amadzus, mounted on a white horſe, very curiouſly 
formed out of a ſingle block of marble. 

The halls before the king's apartment, and the 
other chambers, are hung with large tapeſtry, on 
which are repreſented the principal actions of Cyrus. 
They were made by Jacob van Zeunen, a native of 
the Low Countries, and preſented by the emperor 
Charles V. to the houſe of Savoy: they are eſteemed 
invaluable on account of their beauty, antiquity, and 
the number of pieces. The king's apartments are 
elegantly furniſhed, and in his bed-chamber is a cu- 
rious piece of tapeſtry, repreſenting the battle ad 


Brancum deletis Lotharingicis, &c. as the inſcription 


expreſſes it. In the gallery is a beautiful marble 
buſto of cardinal Morigi, who was deſcended from 


the houſe of Savoy, and a wooden model of the 
Charteruſe, fituated three Piedmonteſe lines from 


Turin; but the chief curioſity, are the. marble ſta- 


Tues, of which there are upward of three hundred, 
and chiefly antique, coverifig both ſides of the galle- 


ry. The king alſo reſides in this ſtory, but oppoſite 


to the court. The chamber where he confers with 


his miniſters, 1s contiguous to the chamber of audi- 
ence. A paſſage from his apartments leads to a 


beautiful gallery of paintings, the largeſt and beſt of 
6 which 
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which were done by Paul Veroneſe, The freſco 
work on the wall, and particularly that on the ciel 
ng, is exquiſitely; beautiful, and was performed, by 
the chevalier Daniel, a German, who ne in this 
monarch's ſervice: 

A flight of ſtairs leads from his majeſty” s and the 
prince's apartments to the library and repoſitory of 
the archives. The number of books, in the former, 
is not now remarkable, ſeven thouſand volumes, to- 
gether with the manuſcripts having lately been given, 
as aprefent to the univerſity library; z but it has (till 
a conſiderable number, particularly a collection of the 
choiceſt pieces both in hiſtory, and the conſtitutional] 
laws of Germany 
The royal archives are kept in very good order, 

in oaken repoſitories, carefully locked; and upon ſome 
of theſe are printed titles; for inſtance, Lettres de 
Milau, de Rome, &c. C et Prerogatives de la 
Maiſon de Savoye; Negaciations & la Cour de Rome; 
avec la France, / Empire, &c. Vicariat du St. Empire en 
Halie; Fuſtiſications des Reliques, & c. Letters from 
625 Milan, Rome, &c. the Ceremonial and Preroga- 
tives of the Houſe of Savoy; Negotiations at che 
6 */ Canine of Rome; alſo; thoſe with France, the Em- 
< pire, &c. the Vicarſhip of the Holy Roman Em- 
“ pire in Italy; the Vouchers of Relics, &c.“ The 
inſtruments relative to domeſtic affairs are ſeparated 
according to the reſpective diſtricts and towns. In 
every repoſitory is a particular liſt of all the pieces it 
contains, and conſequently the keeper of the archives, 
may, in an inſtant, find whatever he wants. At the 
end of the year che miniſters of ſtate are obliged to 
ſend in to the chamber of archives, all written in- 
ttruments they have no farther occaſion for. 
His majeſty had formerly a valuable collection of 
medals, but they were by degrees all given away to 
the counteſs de Verüe, who carried them with her 
into France, and afterward diſpoſed of them to the 
regent at a very conſiderable price. 
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St. Suaire's chapel, ſituated on the left hand of the 
wing of the palace” near the garden, 1s built of a 


blackiſh grey marble, that it might in ſome meaſure 


be adapted to the melancholy relic depoſited in it. 


The plan was drawn by P. Guarini; and is faid to 


have coſt four millions and a half of Piedmont livres. 
The linen-cloth, in which Chriſt (as the clergy here 

retend) was wrapped after his crucifixion, and which 
has the bloody figure of a man imprinted on each 


ſide of it, is preſerved in the middle of the chapel, in 


a tabernacle ſecured by iron-rails; and is expoſed to 
ublic view only on high ſolemnities; as the marri- 


age of the hereditary prince, and the like. 


The pretended ſudary of Chriſt is likewiſe ſhewn at 
Mentz, Liſbon, and in upward of twelve other Ro- 


man catholic places. To this objection, they com- 
monly anſwer, that from the account of Lazarus's 


reſurrection, it is plain, that a great many linen- 
clothes were made uſe of in wrapping the body of 


the deceaſed. But this ſubterfuge, though it might 


be admitted, if the ſmall bandages uſed for the arms, 
feet, or head, are included, can by no means ſolve 


the difficulty with regard to the large pieces of linen, 


on which the intire figure of the perſon is repreſented. 
All they can allege, therefore, is, in truth, no more 


than this, that large pieces of linen were uſed with- 


out the leaſt neceſſity, much ſmaller being equally 


adapted to anſwer the fame intention; and that our 


Saviour, after his reſurrection, had thought proper 


to imprint, in a miraculous manner, his intire figure 


upon every ſuch piece. The elergy of Beſangon muſt 
neceflarily maintain this poſition, for they boaſt of 
being poſſeſſed of a ſudary which was only. wrapped 
about our Savipur's head; though it exhibits his in- 


tire image; and is ſix geometrical feet, wanting three 


inches in length It ſhould, however, be remem- 
berea, that all the other holy ſudaries produce the 


very ſame authorities; and in ſupport of that kept ar 


Cadorn in verigord, they produce fourteen papal teſ- 
5 timonials 


* 
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5 amonials and bulls; whereas the ſudary of Turin 
claims only four. But notwithſtanding this, the ve- 


neration paid to it at preſent is ſo great, that Philip 
of Spain, at the time of his marriage with the prin- 


ceſs of Savoy, could not obtain the liberty of taking 


a copy of it, till after repeated ſolicitations, and even 
then with the greateſt difficulty. Nor was it thought 
proper to take a copy, without performing, at the 
ſame time, ſeveral religious ceremonies. The painter 
performed his work on his knees, and eight biſhops” 
continually read maſs, at eight different altars. Fa- 
ther Valfre was honoured with extraordinary reſpect, 
ſome threads of this Turin ſudary being given him as 


a preſent, wine he very EPI kept — 


in his brevi 

Rivoli is a royal palace, ſſtuated three leagues. 
from Turin toward Suſa. The road is extended all 
the way in a direct line through fields, meadows, and 
vineyards, and has not perhaps its equal in the 
world. It was laid out in the year 1712, after the 
ſiege of Turin; the French, during their hoſtile in- 
curſions, having rooted up every tree in the whole 
country. Nothing can ſurpaſs the proſpect of this 
walk. At one end of it, on a riſing ground, is the 
palace of Rivoli; at the other, the city of Turin, and 
two leagues beyond it, in a direct line, the magnifi - 
cent church of Superga. The palace of Rivofi has 
the beſt apartments and paintings; and the royal fa - 
mily are lodged more commodiouſly than at La 
Venerie, or Turin. The air is always ſerene and 
kealthful, creating a good appetite; but, on account 


of its ſharpneſs, not ſo agreeable to fleep in. This 


palace is ſo far from being compleat, that upward of 
five millions of Piedmont livres are yet wanting to 
finiſh it. 

Formerly, the palace of Valentin, only half a quar- 
ter of a league from the city on this ſide Porte Neuve, 
was the place where molt of the diverſions: of the 
court were performed. It has the name of Valentin 

Y 2 from 
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from theſe obſequious gentlemen, who, as count de 

Grammont informs us, were pitched upon to attend 

each lady. Both names derive their original from 
St. Valentine's day, which happens 1 in the month 
of February; when it is cuſtomary, in moſt parts of 
Italy, for thoſe ladies who are ſingle, to chuſe a guar- 
dian or gallant, by way of amuſement, from among 
her friends or acquaintance; who, in return, preſents 
her with noſegays and other trifles, and is obliged 
to attend her Both in company, and when ſhe walks 
abroad. This ceremonious attendance continues only 
a year, is not liable to any exception, and often ter- 
minates in a real marriage. The parents, in the 
mean time, have a watchful- eye over the conduct of 
their daughters; and every thing is performed with 
o much hontur and decency, that even the monks 
themſelves make no difficulty of taking upon them 
the office of a Valentine, Perhaps they are particu- 
larly intereſted in recommending ſuch pleaſing inter- 
courſe between both ſexes. 

The king's territories on the continent contain n- 

teen biſhoprics 3; among which are the archbiſhoprics 
of Turin and Tarantaiſe. Three hundred and forty 
towns and villages, beſide the city of Turin, are ſub- 
ject to the former; and as every Roman Catholic is 
obliged, not only to receive the ſacrament at Eaſter, 
but alſo to deliver to the prieſt an exact account of 
his children and family, it is not difficult to make a 
pretty exact calculation of the number of inhabitants 
in ſuch countries. And on this principle the number 
of the king's ſubjects in Piedmont, Savoy, and his 
other dominions on the continent, have been com- 
puted at above two millions. Savoy, Piedmont, and 
the conquered places on the continent are ſaid to con- 
tain above two hundred towns. 

The king's power, in civil affairs, is greater and 
more unlimited than that of any monarch in Europe; 
and few potentates, of the Roman Catholic perſuaſion, 
have Exerciſed ſo great an authority in eccleſiaſtical 

| matters. 
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| Forces of SARDINTA, 92g 
matters. The pope, indeed, has always been treated 
with the greateſt complaiſance; and even the legend 
or bull of Gregory VII. in which he has arrogated 
to himſelf the power of dethroning princes, is at pre- 
ſent. highly extolled as truly heroic; and, though 
the French vigorouſly oppoſed it, the Piedmonteſe 
have declared it orthodox: but it muſt be remem- 
bered, that, upon a change of intereſt, it can as 
readily be abrogated. The king, in the mean time, 
has obtained every thing he deſired from the pope; 
and not only nominates to moſt of the eccleſiaſtical 
benefices, in Savoy and Piedmont, but alſo to thoſe 
in the biſhopric of Aleſſandria: he has likewiſe the 
power of a nomination to a cardinaPs hat, of which 
we have an inſtance in cardinal Ferreri. The pope 
had indeed, in this, an opportunity of actually gra- 
tifying his perſonal friendſhip for Ferreri and was 
thence the more readily induced to beftow upon the 
houſe of Savoy ſo important a privilege, which, in 
the church of Rome, is equally attended with profit 
and honour. * e217 2s : | 
The Piedmonteſe have, from the tranſactions of 
the laſt forty years, contracted a martial ſpirit; and, 
during the late war, ſuch noble exploits were per- 
formed by their. troops, as would have reflected ho- 
nour, even on the old Romans themſelves. Near the 
cloſe of the preceding century, marſnal Catinat hav- 
ing made an irruption into the Piedmonteſe territories, 
it was of the laſt importance to the king, then only 
duke of Savoy, to march to Turin before the mar- 
hal, in order to (put that city in a proper ſtate of 
defence. Accordingly, he ſent major de Santena, 
ſince a general, with a body of ſome hundred men, 
to the old caftle of Avigliano, three German miles 
from Tutin, that commands the valley and road from 
Suſa. Santena, at the approach of the F rench army, 
conſiſting of thirty thouſand men, diſputed the paſ- 
ſage, though he had only a few pieces of cannon in 


the caſtle. Catinat, equally ſurpriſed and provoked 
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at fuch a daring attempt, ſent a trumpet to the caſtle, .. 
threatening to hang up the commanding officer, if 

he did not immediately ſurrender up the place. San- 
tena anſwered, that the commanding officer would 
never be in his power alive; and that it would be in 

vain to expect the ſurrender of the caſtle before their 
cannon arrived. Catinat, ftill more enraged, cauſed 
a battery to be raiſed, and a ſecond time ſummoned 
the caſtle to ſurrender. Santena anſwered; that a 
breach muſt firſt be made. Accordingly the artillery 
began to play upon the caſtle, and a breach being 
made in the walls, Santena defired to capitulate. 
Catinat ſent a lieutenant into the caſtle to ſettle the 
capitulation ; but infiſted that the foldiers ſhould be 
made priſoners of war, and the officers hanged up 
immediately. Santena, on receiving this meſſage, 
conducted the heutenant to his room, ſhut the door, 


and taking him by the hand, led him between two 


barrels of gun-powder, near which two lighted matches 
were laid. Santena took one of the matches in his 
hand, and ſtepped upon one of the barrels, defiring 
the lieutenant to do the ſame ; adding, that if he 
muſt periſh, many of the French ſhould, with him, 
viſit the aerial regions, before all the Piedmonteſe 
officers in the caſtle loſt their lives. This compli- 
ment not being at all agreeable to the lieutenant, he 
begged Santena to abandon ſo deſperate a reſolution ; 
promiſing, at the fame time, that he would do all in 
his power to obtain an honourable capitulation for 
the garriſon, On this aſſurance, Santena ſuffered 
the lieutenant to return; and Catinat, on hearing 
this reſolute anſwer, ſaid, I muft fee fo extraor- 
dinary a man,” and allowed the commander and his 
men to have the honour of marching out with their 
words. As Santena paſſed by, the marſhal told him, 
that in juſtice he deſerved to be hanged : but, be- 
ing willing to demonſtrate that he was a friend to 
courage, even in an enemy, he ſhould come that day 
and dine with him. At table, ſome French officers, 


: among 
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among other things, rallied Santena, on the duke's 
having entered into a league with heretics againſt 
the moſt Chriſtian king. Santena continued ſilent 
for ſome time, but at length aſked the marſhal, whe- 
ther he would give him leave ro anſwer? And Ca- 
tinat permitting him, he replied 2 © It is true, my 
maſter has, for his own defence, taken up arms againſt 
the king of France; and made an alliance with here- 
tucs, namely, England and Holland; and, what is 
{till more, ſent an ambaſſador to Conſtantinople to 
negotiate a treaty with the Turks; but was unfor- 
tunately diſappointed, his moſt Chriſtian majeſty 
having previouſly concluded an alliance with the in- 
fidels. Catinat was highly pleaſed with Santena's 
anſwer, laughed at the officers, and told them, he 
hoped they would have more wiſdom and genero- 
ſity for the future, than to inſult brave men under 
misfortunes. In the mean time Santena, by his pru- 
dent management and behaviour, obtained for his 
maſter a ſuſpenſion of arms for ſome days. 

The long and brave defence of the marquis 
d'Enteyve, at Verua, againſt the French in the laſt 
war, is well known. The camp of the allies was 
near the place, on the banks of the Po, from whence 
the preſent king of Sardinia often threw bombs, filled 
with Louis d'ors, into the place, to encourage the 
garriſon to make a vigorous defence; but, being def- 
titute of proviſions, they were obliged at laſt to ſur- 
render. At their marching out, d'Enteyve cauſed an 
ammunition loaf to be carried on a pike before him, 
and as he paſſed by the French general, faid ro him, 
* This piece of bread was the only proviſions left 
in the place; had there been ſufficient for ſubſiſting 
the garriſon two days longer, you ſhould have bought 
the place at a much dearer rate.” | 

Nor have the Piedmonteſe failed to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves by their gallant behav.our in foreign ſer- 
vice; of which we had a noble inſtance in che impe- 
rial general, St. Amour, who was the ſon of a poor 

XS peaſant, 
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peaſant. Upon his obtaining a regiment, the officers 
who valued themſelves upon their birth, ſo highly re- 
ſented it, that four of his captains ſucceſſively challen- 
ged him, all of whom he killed on the ſpot. Upon his 
diſpatching the laſt of the four, he ſaid,. There are 
now only eight left.” But theſe, it ſeems, thought 
it more adviſeable to conceal their reſentment: . This. 
gentleman deſerves the higheſt regard, both on ac- 
count of his courage, and his generous diſpoſition ; 
for he never forgets the meanneſs of his extraction. 
Having, while the army was in Piedmont, invited 
the chief officers to an entertainment; his father hap- 
pened to arrive juſt as they were ſitting down to 
table. Notice of his father's coming being ſent up 
to the general, he immediately aroſe, informed his 
gueſts of his arrival, adding, that he knew the regard 
he owed them; but at the {ame time begged leave to 
withdraw, and dine with his father in another room: 
which he accordingly did, notwithſtanding the im- 
portunity of his gueſts, who were very deſirous of 
having his father fit at their table. Thus he diſchar- 
ged the duty he owed his father, and, at the ſame 
time acted politely toward ſtrangers of diſtinction. 
General Roſtallerie {till preſerves his great repu- 
tation, and has, on ſeveral occaſions, given ſignal 
proofs of his valour; particularly at the ſieges of Ve- 
rua and Turin. An accident that happened to him, 
While he continued in the emperor's ſervice, gave 
him no great opinion of the Germans One of his 
horſes dying in the ſtable, he ordered his ſervant to 
drag out the carcale : but the ſervant being unable 
to Perform it, he took hold of the rope "himſelf, 
and aſſiſted him. This action, which, either in Italy 
or England, would not have been in the leaſt re- 
oarded, his ſubalterns conſidered as ſo derogatory to 
his rank, that they refuſed to ſerve under him. The 
duke of Lorrain, then generaliſimo, hearing of the 
affair, iſſued orders that no perſon ſnould date to in- 
ſult him on this account, and at the fame time invited 
him 
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him to dinner. This order, however, failed of its 
intended effect, and the general found himſelf obligec 
to quit the imperial ſervice. 

One action more, performed by a Piedmonteſe, 
muſt not be omitted, and cannot fail of appearing 
very extraordinary to the world, and intitle its au- 
thor to the greater applauſe; as his birth was mean 
and obſcure, and himſelf deprived of the advantage 
af a liberal education, the ſources from whence moſt 
of thoſe actions we-ſtile grand and heroic derive their 
origin. At the ſiege of Turin, in the year 1706, 
the French had forced a paſſage into one of the 
largeſt ſubterraneous galleries of the citadel; and the 
engineer, for the great importance of the action, Was 
rewarded with two hundred Louis d'ors. The French 
now no longer doubted of their being able to pene- 
trate, by means of this paſſage, into the yery-center 
of the citadel ; and accordingly planted two hundred 

renadiers at the entrance to ſecure the gallery. 

This being perceived by one Mica, a peaſant of Pied- 
mont, who at firſt, out of pure neceſſity, had ſerved 
as a pioneer, but by his natural ſagacity and long 
experience, was ſo well acquainted with the art, that 
he had been made a corporal of the miners, and was 
then at work in the very place, with about twenty 


men, in order to finiſh a mine. On hearing the 


French buſy over his head, in ſecuring the poſſeſſion 
of the gallery, he was convinced that it would-be 
of no manner of ſervice to continue his work, the 
enemy being maſters of a place which muſt inevit- 
ably prove che deſtruction of the beſieged. He was 
alſo, at the ſame time, convinced that it: would coſt 
him his life to hinder it, his mine having no fauciflon 
or train by which he might fire it with ſafety. As 
there was no time to deliberate, he immediately came 
to the following reſolution: he commanded the Pio- 
neers who were at work with him, to withdraw im- 
mediately out of the mine, and as ſoon as they were 
in a a of lafety, to ſire a muſquet as a ſignal; de- 
ſiring 
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firing that they would inform the king, that Mica 
impiored of his majeſty a maintenance for his wife 


and children. The ſignal was accordingly given, and 


Mica immediately ſet fire to the mine, by which means, 
the poſt occupied by the French, and their grena- 
diers, together with Mica, periſhed by the ſame blaſt. 
1 ſhall leave this action, and only add, that the king 
has not only made a compleat proviſion for Mica's 
widow and children, but alſo ſettled an annual pen- 
ſion of ſix hundred livres for ever on his poſterity. 
Turin is not very large, but populous; and I was 
aſſured by one who had ſeen the. account, delivered 
yearly to the king, by the marquis del Borgo, that, 
at the end of the year 1728, the number of inhabi- 
tants amounted to fifty-four thouſand ſix hundred. 
The misfortune of one place often turns to the ad- 
vantage of another; thus, the plague that raged at 
Marſeilles, and the adjacent parts, proved of the 
greateſt benefit to Turin, as feveral manufactures 
were introduced, fome of which were entirely new 
to that city; and others, though already there, were 
but in a languiſning condition. Within the city are 
forty-eight churches and convents, and ſeventeen in 
the neighbourhood. The titular patrons or ſaints of 
the city are, St. Francis de Sales, St. Francis de 
Paola, St. Philip Neri, St. Antony of Padua, St. 
Secundus and St. Valerius; whole ſeveral feftivals 
are celebrated with particular grandeur and devo- 
tion. If Turin continues to encreaſe in grandeur, 
as it has hitherto done, it will doubtleſs exceed 
any city in Europe. Even at preſent | know not 
any, either in Italy, France, England, Holland, or 
Germany, equal to it in that particular. But here [ 
would be underſtood to mean the new city, contain- 
ing the king's palace, the Rüe Neuve, and the Rüe 
de Po, both very grand and beautiful. From the 
palace gate you have a view of one thouſand and 
{even hundred common paces in a direct line, over 


the area of the court, and the Place de St. Charles, 
4 through 
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through the Rue Neuve to the port Neuve. Le Place 
de St. Charles is a fine ſquare, and the houſes have 
all piazzas, under which a perſon may walk without 
being incommoded in the heavieſt rain. 


Proprietors have the liberty of finiſhing the inſide - 


of their houſes as they plcaſe; but the outſide muſt 
be built according to a certain plan preſcribed them, 


that all the parts, expoſed to the public view, may 


be ſimilar and uniform. When the proprietors, ei- 
ther from inclination or inability, refuſe to build, an 
impartial eſtimate, both of the ground and bouſe 
is made, and the lieutenant of the police purchaſes 
both, on account of the city: but, to hinder the 
charges from falling too heavy on the public, the 
king has taken care to ſettle every thing relating to 
the contract with the ſurveyors and directors. 


The fineſt buildings in the city are the palaces of 
count Paeſane, count de Gouarene, and the Mar- 


quis de Granieri; the Jeſuits college, the hoſpital of 
St. John, and the palace of Carignan, built after a 


deſign of father Guarini. The palace of count Pae- 


ſane is ſaid to have coſt fifty thouſand Louis d'ors. 

Beſide theſe, there are many fine buildings lately 
erected near the Port de Suſa, and the parts adjacent 
to the Caroline- ſquare. Theſe expenſive decorations 
of the city are greatly facilitated, by an order, that 


every one who intends either to rebuild or enlarge his 


| houſe, may oblige his next neighbour, provided his 
houſe be of leſs value than whar he intends to erect, 
to diſpoſe of the whole, or a competent part of his 
ground to him, at a reaſonable price. | 

The cleanlineſs of the ſtreets is remarkable, and 
owing to the following contrivance: a canal is cut 
from the river Doria to the covert way, between the 


citadel and Porte de Suſa; and from thence the wa- 


ter is conveyed, by means of an aqueduct, over the 
town foſſe into the city, and afterward diſtributed at 

leaſure through every part of the ſtreets, and cleanſes 
them from all filth and foil. They can alſo, by this 


means, 
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means, clear the ſtreets from any ſnow that may hap, 
pen to fall during the winter; but ſomerimes the 
are not permitted to do this, becauſe the hereditary 
prince often diverts himſelf in riding on it in 2 
I 
The coclefiaftiont; buildings i in this city are very an- 


cient, and not to be compared with thote already de. 


ſcribed, which were all erected during the two laſt 
reigns. 

T he-chapel of Corpus Chriſty, which Rands 3 in the 
herb · market, is much frequented on account of a 
miracle ſaid to have been performed there. In the 
year 1453, the Savoyards plundered Exiles; and, 
among other pillage, a conſecrated Hoſt was brought. 
to Turin. The als, in whoſe loading it was, ſtopped 
at this Place, kneeled down, and would not go any 
Farther. In the mean time the box with which the 
aſs was loaded opened of itſelf, and the conſecrated 
wafer flew up into the air, where it continued hover- 
ing in the ſight of numberleſs ſpectators, till the bi- 
ſhop, who was ſoon informed of the miracle, arrived: 
immediately the ſacred wafer deſcended into his holy 
hand, and was by him placed in this church. In 


the year 1398, the adjacent country being viſited 


with a terrible-plague, the inſide of this church was 
finely decorated with beautiful marble pillars and ſta- 


tues; an elegant front was alſo added, at the charge 
.of rhe. city, as a votive offering for having eſcaped 


the contagious diſtemper. 

On the other ſide of che bridge, over the Po, about 
half a league from the city, is the chapel of Notre 
Dame de Pilone, full of mean paintings and ſmall 
ſilver images, depoſited there as votive offerings. 
Among the laſt, is one repreſenting the bleſſed Vit- 


Bin, who, according to the inſeription, appeared to 


a young girl of eleven years of age who had fallen 


into the Po, and though immerſed under the water, 


near the wheels and eddies of a mill, eſcaped with- 


out receiving the leaſt hun; and this chapel was 


erecteq 


eee, a 
erected by the piety. of the faithful, 425 ging mo- 
nument of ſo happy a deliverance. 

About three years ago, a child at Ulm fell into the | 
| Danube, and, after having been toſſed by the wheels 
of a mill, and carried a pretty way down the river, 
by the rapidity of the ſtream, was taken üp without 
receiving the leaſt hurt. And an inſcription is en- 
graved on a copper- plate, to Perpamats ſo m. 

able an event. 

The hoſpital for lunaticks merits. the Aten dien of 
all ſtrangers, on account of its excellent regulations. 
Here I ſaw the relation of a certain great general 
and ambaſſador, whoſe imagination is ſtrongly poſ- 
ſeſſed with the notion of his being the legitimate fon; 
of Lewis the XIVth, his mother, (as he imagines) not 
having been the miſtreſs, but the wife of that prince. 
Accordingly, he inſiſted upon having a ſplendid — 
and all the enſigns of royalty. But this being re 
fuſed him, he became ſo furious, that they — 
themſelves under a neceſſity of ſending him to this 
hofpital, where he has a particular apartment to him- 
ſelf, with a little gallery for walking, his brother pay- 
ing eight hundred Piedmonteſe livres for his nu 
maintenance. 

The king is very careful of obtaining exact in- 
telligence with regard to the manner ef executing 
the laws of the police; he has formerly been even 
known to walk about the ſtreets of the city alone, 
muffled up in a cloak, that he might ſee himſelf how 
affairs were managed in the oity. He once took. 
from a baker a loaf, which ſeemed to be both bad 
bread and ſhort of weight, and carried it to the ſe- 
nate, in order to have it examined. The baker laid 
the blame on the heavy duty, which obliged them 
to uſe ſuch meal ; and, as the complaint was not en- 
tirely deſtitute of foundation, his majeſty cauſed ſome 
alteration to be made in that reſpect, and che exciſe 
to be lowered in Pon en 5 ne ate x 
G6 . 7-55 at 
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Thus have I given an account of what pleaſed me 
moſt in Turin; you will permit me to mention what 
I moſt diſliked: and in the front of theſe I muſt place 
the frequent thick fogs in autumn and winter, ariſing 

from the PO and other waters, which render the air 

thick, damp, and conſequently unhealthful. Theſe - 

exhalations chiefly affect the inhabitants of the city, 
which is often covered with noxious fogs, when Ri- 
voli enjoys, at the ſame mer the moſt ſerene and 
delightful weather. 

. The foul and muddy water, in TORE" of che wells 
and reſervoirs in this city, is an inconveniency almoſt 
as bad as the fogs; eſpecially when it is remembered 

that this continues all the year. The badneſs of the 
water, in a gteat meaſure, reſults: from their neglect 
to keep the wells and reſervoirs clean; dead animals, 
and other filth, being frequently thrown: into them. 
There is, indeed before the Po-gate, near the capu- 
chin monaſtery, a well of excellent water, which they 
take care to preſerve from filth, by locking it up. 

- Another inconvenience is the vile regulation of the 
inns with regard to ſtrangers; the uſage being very 
bad, and the impoſitions intolerable. In ſhort, the 
entertainment at Turin is worſe than in any other part 
of Italy. The country produces plenty of good wine; 
but, unleſs you pay an exorbitant price, what they 
ſell at the public inns is the moſt wretched ſtuff in the 
world. The catholics in particular, on faſt-days, 
are very badly off; for, notwithſtanding tbe Po 
abounds with a great variety of excellent fiſn, as pike, 
carp, perch, trout, and ſturgeon, weighing from 
eighty to a hundred pounds; ; the avaricious landlords 

will not be at the expence of purchaſing freſh fiſh, 
but their gueſts muſt be contented with miſerably 
bad ſalr fiſh; or an aumellete of ſtale eggs. 

Their manner of burying the dead is very unnatu- 
ral and offenſive. They carry the corpſe in proceſſion 
to the grave, into which they put it without any cof- 


fin, -1 need not mention how diſagreeable a ſpec- 
tacle 
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tacle this muſt be, when the perſon died of the meaſles, 
ſmall- pox, or the like infectious diſtempers. But the 
diſagreeableneſs of the ſpectacle is not the worſt con- 
ſequence that attends it; we know the effſuvia are 
infectious, and conſequently muſt greatly tend to 
ſpread the diſeaſe. The maiked fraternities, who 
often attend funerals, and whoſe eyes only can be 
ſeen, make indeed a frightful, but at the ſame time, 
a very mean appearance. The churches are alſo, by 
their negligence, often rendered offenſive; for it is 
not uncommon, even when any contagious. diſtemper 
rages, to ſee three or four dead bodies lying in them 
uncovered a whole day. Perſons of diſtinction have 
their peculiar family-vaults in the churches and cha- 
pels; but the poorer fort are thruſt into a kind of 
hole under ground, in their pariſh-churches,. from 
fifty to a hundred and fifty together, without any 
coffins. The paſſages indeed into theſe deep repoſi- 
tories are vaulted, and have ſeveral doors between 
them and the church; but all is not ſufficient to pre- 
vent the noxious effluvia from diffuſing itſelf over 
the whole church. I well know, that this inconve- 
niency is not peculiar to the churches at Turin, but 
a nuiſance common to moſt of the large cities, eſpe- 
cially in Romiſh countries. But, as it is a prac- 
tice repugnant to reaſon, it ought to be univerſally 
rejected. —_ ion ee a 
The celebrated Dr. Philip Verheyen, - profeſſor of 
phyſic and anatomy at Louvain, who died in 1710, 
in his lifetime, cauſed an inſcription to be placed on 
his own tomb, importing, © That he had ordered 
his mortal part to be depoſited in the church-yard, 
that he might not defile the church, or infect it with 
noxious ſteams.” A caution, that certainly merits 
the moſt ſerious attention. ab a 
Nor can | be reconciled to the unbounded liberty 
which mountebanks and empirical quacks have ob- 
tained in Turin, as well as in other. parts of Italy, 
.of cheating the people both of their money and their 
| health. 


| 
| 
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health. The ordinances of the Turin academy, in: 
deed, prohibit, under pain of death, any perſon 
from ſelling medicines, without a permiflion- from 
the firſt phyſician of the country; but this prohibi- 
tion is of no conſequence, every place ſwarming with 
ignorant itinerants; unleſs the phyſician can be ſuſ- 
pected of granting his licences, without knowing ei- 
ther the perſon, or the nature of medicines he has the 
confidence of ſelling to the common people. There 
are always in the Place de Chateau, ſeveral ſtages 
erected for theſe empirics, where each endeavours to 
excel his rival in muſic, antie tricks, and other foole- 
ries, in order to augment the number of his audi- 
ence. And it is ſhocking te hear what aſſeverations 
theſe impious wretches make uſe of to recommend 
their noxious preparations. Some days ſince I heard 


one of them begin his harangue in the following ſo- 


temn manner: © Praiſed be the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 
of whom I] deſire no more than that he will dea with 
me according to his righteouſneſs in the laſt judg- 
ment, in the fame manner as Fſhaltt with you this 
day. I ſquander away my ſubſtanee from an affec- 
tionate regard for your health; but the devil; that 
enemy of all good works, has fo blinded your eyes, 


that you look upon a few ſols as equal to a hundred 


ſcudi, and by that means neglect your own health, 
and that of your neareſt relations, which might be 
eftabliſhed for fo inſignifieant a trifle : if I take a 


finzle doit from you contrary to the dictates of my 


confcience, I wiſh J may be condemned to fwallow 
your melted money through all eternity in hell, &e.” 

This deteſted empiric's panacea conſiſted of two 
powders, with which he pretended to cure infallibly 


the apoplexy, epilepſy, or falling-ſicknefs, cholic, 


head-ach, conſumption, and dropſy; though at the 


fame time the price of both was no more than a fingle 


parabojoles or nine pfennings ; whence a judgment 
may be formed of the excellent ingredients of which 
theſe medicines were compounded, Modeſty, how- 
TY ever, 
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ever, does not ſeem to be entirely baniſhed from the 
tooth-drawers ; for they commonly aſſure their pa- 
tients, that they will happily take their teeth out con 
adjuto di ſanta Apollonia, with the help of St. Apol- 
lonia,” the titular faint and patroneſs of the teeth. 
And, whenever ſhe is named, both the doctor and au- 
dience never fail to pull off cheir hats in tokoe of re- 
veérence. 

[To hai, 18 0 by Mr. Keyſler, we : ſhall add 
ſome farther particulars of a later date, and of a 
more familiar nature, from the i ingenious Mr. Sharpe ; 
whole letters from Turin are dated in May 1766. 

< There are two theatres at Turin; the one for 
the ſerious opera, almoſt as large and magnificent as 
that at Naples; the ſecond, a ſmaller, for the three 
other kinds of ſpectacles: namely, the Comedie 
Frangoiſe, the Comedie Italienne, and the Opera 
Comique. Theſe four exhibitions ſucceed each other, 
in the four different ſeaſons of the year; but the 
king and family never frequent any but the grand 
opera. I do not learn that his majeſty lays himſelf. 
under this reſtraint, from any religious exception to 
a play-houſe, but merely becauſe it is the etiquette 
of the court. Should the royal family break through 


this ridiculous form, it would certainly tend to im- 


prove their ſtage, and render the ſpectacles more bril- 
liant; but they have a cuſtom here, which will al- 
ways preſerve elegance and decorum in their operas. 
There is a ſociety of forty gentlemen, anſwerable for 
every expence whatſoever, viz. the ſalaries of the 
actors and the orcheſtra, the purchaſe of the ſcenery, 
the dreſſes, &c.. &c. ſo that the performers are ſure. 
| of their pay, though the operas ſhould not ſucceed, 
It is not ſo with regard to the Italian and French co 
medians, thoſe two companies taking the chance a a 
good and bad houſes. | 
Whilſt Lam at Turin, I go every day to the king's 
anti-chamber, to ſee him and his court paſs to chapel, 
and as conſtantly wait on them through the whole 
Vol, IV. 2 ſervice: 


would likewiſe be endleſs. - The good old king, in 
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and the chief ſplendor of this city is to be found in 


through the whole office, with a thouſand unintelli- 


played by the prieſts, and their attendants, during 
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ſervice: if meerly attending on public worſhip be 4 

work of merit, | may vaunt with the Phariſee in the 
Goſpel, of my great deſert. © You will wonder to hear 
ſo much of my perſeverance in the purſuit of theſe 
religious ceremonies; but, as the folly Tam enquiring 
aſder is infinite, were I to live here for ever, the ſearch 


his latter days, gives himſelf up — to i devo- 
tion; the reſt of the family too are exceedingly de- 
vout: the church, therefore, is triumphant at Turin, 


the Kking's chapel. He has a choice orcheſtra, at the 
head of which are Pugnani, and the two Biſoucis. 
He ſeldom prays to God; but as Nebuchadnezzar 
prayed to his God, with the ſound of the fackbur, 
the pfalter, and all kinds of muſical inſtruments. 
Certainly, if a gilded church be an honour to the 
Deity, he is much more honoured in Italy than in 
—— and the catholic religion, if I may uſe the 
jon, is much more flattering to him than our 
home ſpun form of prayer. 
On Saturday laſt, the whole maſs was performed 
in the pantomime manner, the prieſt nor pronouncing 
one word aloud, but only accompanying the mulic 


gible, (atleaſt to me) ridiculous geſtures. The day 
following being Whitſunday, there was a high maſs, 
which continued exactly fifty minutes, and was cele- 
brated both by muſic and by chaunting. The tricks 


the celebration, are ſo whimſical, that, were I ea- 
pable of deſcribing them, you would imagine 1 had 
ſat down to invent raillery, ſarcaſm, and caricature. ' 
To give you ſome idea of one part: conceive to 
yaurtclf, four young men in ſcarlet banyans, and 
White nightrails, walking half the time of the ſerviee 
before the altar; one moment bowing like the judges | 
in Bays's dance, to the king, the next moment to 
the altar; and * —— to the en thus 

vinging 


chem bas 3 large lighted taper; of a cer. 
tain length of time, they carry horizontally, walking 
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enflaved to a proud priefthood ; it were virtue to 
| laugh till men grew af amed of their folly, h 
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There is at Turin a famous violin, called Pugnani,, 
in the higheſt reputation for his proficiency on that. 
inſtrument ; and, in the opinion of the Italians, and 
even the Engliſh here, ſuperior to Giardini. It has 
been my good fortune to hear him to the greateſt 
advantage; but, if I may hazard my ſentiments on 
this.delicate point, I muſt tell you, though I am fin- 
gular, in my judgment, I prefer Giardini, and eſteem 
him a much more agreeable performer than Pugnani. 
It is ſaid, Pugnani draws out a louder tone from 
the upper part of the fiddle than Giardini does, and 
this, it muſt be granted, is his fort; but, with ſub- 
miſſion to Italian ears, mine were a little ſhocked. in 
Teveral parts of his ſolo. I wiſhed he had been a 
little more ſweet, though he had been leſs forte; and, 


from this example of ſo excellent a performer, it. 


may be ſuſpected that a ſtring, of a certain ſhortneſs, 
will not admit of ſweetneſs beyond ſuch a degree of 
loudneſs. His taſte and elegance I thought by no 
means comparable to Giardini's; but, perhaps, I 
may have been miſtaken in all my criticiſms; how- 
ever, I am perſuaded, though my judgment may be 
falſe, that it does not ſpring from a want of feeling ;. 
for the Biſoucis, both of them, (the hautbois and 
the baſſoon) gave me the pleaſure I expected from 
their fame; who, though they are extremely old, 
Have ſtill the ſame powers as formerly. Moſt pro- 
bably Pugnani will find his way to England ſome. 
time or another; but, at preſent, I am told the king, 
will not ſuffer it; for, though his majeſty has no re- 
liſh for muſic, he will have the beſt: hands he can 
procure for divine ſervice. 1 ſuppoſe, were a Plain. 
Chriſtian to aſk, why all this noiſe and parade in di- 
vine worſhip ? why all theſe drums, trumpets, and 
clangor? Are not a good life, a devout heart, and 


| a ſober prayer, the moſt pleaſing offering that can be 


made to the Deity ?. The men with ſhaved heads, holy 
water, ſweet burning incenſe, tapers lighted at noon. 
day, and a wafer god, would treat him as a fanatic, 


a here- 
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a heretic, a blaſpemer: and, in my opinion, conſiſt- 


ent enough with the reſt of their conduct, who are 
ſo abſurd and cruel, as to mutilate young lads, in or- 


der to render their voices aud pradles: more . 


able to an Almighty Being. 


The environs. of Turin are nearly as ; pleaſant: as 
thoſe of Florence; and, if you conſider the beauty 
of the river, fully ſo: the prog itſelf is, certainly, 


much more regular and handſome than any other in 
Italy, and would be a delightful abode, were a man 
well recommended and introduced into the beſt 
company; for our notions and characters of places 
often depend on the little accident of falling into 
agreeable or diſagreeable ſociety, - The young Eng- 
liſhmen here complain of the dullneſs and melan- 
choly of the court, which throws a gloom over the 
whole face of Turin; as there is neither an Engliſh 


at a French e here, the common reſources 


of amuſement and politeneſs, in the principal courts 
of Europe. The king, as I have intimated, prays 
much; the duke of Savoy not a little : the ladies in 
waiting are ancient, the ſame that adorned the draw- 
ing- room ſome thirty or forty years ago: then the 
duke is the father of nine children, a circumſtance 
which naturally renders a man ſomewhat ſerious in 
every {tation of life. All theſe things conſidered, you 
will imagine Turin is not ſo gay as it might have 
been under other circumſtances. The women, how- 
ever, are extremely beautiful and fair in this country, 
though, indeed, the ladies of Milan and Venice al- 
moſt vie with them in complexion and features. It 
is a matter of aſtoniſhment, to what a degree this 
fairneſs of ſkin prevails in the northern parts of Italy. 


can hearken to a reaſoner, who informs me, that 


the frequent mixture of the Moers, and their inter- 
marriages with the Spaniards, during the ſeveral cen- 
turies they occupied ſo large a portion of Spain, will 
account for the olive complexion of that nation; but 


we are ſtill at à loſs to comprehend why the F rench 
"84 af 
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are a browner people than the inhabitants of Pied-" 
mont and Lombardy, who live in nearly the ſame la- 
titude. The common people are more olive- coloured 
than the gentry here; but that, perhaps, is owing 
to the heat of the ſun : ſo that, in fact, they are ra- 
ther ſun· burnt than of a natural olive-colour. The 
women here, are ſo much handſomer than thoſe in 
Naples, that, on the firſt thought, one wonders that 
a Neapolitan, of a large fortune, does not, for the 
fake of a fair offſpring, ſeek a wife in theſe parts; 
bur, when it is conſidered how little the charms of 
beauty, affection, ſociety, and conſtancy, are re- 
quired in marriage here; the wonder ceaſes : family 
connections, fortune, and an eldeſt ſon, ſeem to be 


tha only objects of matrimony. 


go every night to the comedy. The company 
of ' comedians are from Venice, and perhaps are the 
beſt company in Italy; but, the drama all over Italy 
is in a very low ſtate, and how a reformation ſhould 
be effected, I can hardly conceive. Their plays are 
generally dull, where they are not farcical; and 
where they are farcical, they deſcend to the ribaldry 
of our jack puddings at Bartholomew-Fair. How, 
therefore, ſhould they ever have good actors, till 


their actors are furniſhed with better compoſitions, 


and better heard; and, what is alfo of equal conſe- 
quence, better paid than at preſent? I muſt not, now 
Fam upon the ſubject of plays, any longer forget 
to tell you, that at Florence, women, as with us, 


725 Ge in the pit: a cuſtom, 2e peculiar to that 


eit | 
| 2 the great guard room, adjoining to the king's 
apartments, 1 fee the ſame cobwebs I left there laſt 
year, .and, which poſſibly have ſubſiſted ever ſince 
the beginning of this century. Strange, that, in ſo 
elegant a palace, there ſhould be ſo glaring, ſo naſty 
a deformity : but if is in England only, where a uni- 
formity of grandeur, and cleanlineſs, beſpeaks the 
Fiches of the maiter ! In 80 you ice ſome palaces 

with 
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vit pictures and ſtatues, to the value of ten or twenty 
thouſand pounds, and a bricked floor, you would be 


aſhamed of, in your kitchen; then the hangings, chairs, 
and curtains, are ſuch, as an Engliſhman would bluſh 
to put into 32 Another inſtance, a ſtriking 
one indeed, of parſimony mixed with royalty, is, 
that at this moment, both in the gardens at Parme, 
and Turin; they are actually making hay in the ſmall 
plots, or partitions; and I ſhould ſuppoſe, the quan- 
tity is rather an object of ſhillings, than guineas ; for 
the abundance of meadow-grounds all through Pied- 
mont and Lombardy, is really ſurpriſing. 

I take pleaſure in ſurveying the fortifications of 
Turin. I conſider this ſtate as our natural ally, an 
enemy to France, from its ſituation; and it gives 
me the utmoſt delight, to ſee the exact order in which 
they are kept: it appears to me, that if a brick de- 
Cay, it is immediately ſupplied with a new one. The 
repairs of ſo many fortified towns, in ſo ſmall a prin- 
cipality, muſt fall heavy on the king's revenue; but 
there is an economy here practiſed in government, 
an Engliſhman has no idea of: I have it from the 
beſt authority, that the appointments of the ſecrt- 
— of ſtate, are about four hundred pounds a year 
ſterling. 

I think: I have mentioned, how frequently I have 
bluſhed in England at the brutal cuſtom, which pre- 
vails amongſt the common people there, of boxing 
upon every little quarrel; and how often I have ſince 
bluſhed in Italy, that I ſhould have been aſhamed of 
my country, for a practice, which I now eſteem lau- 
_ dable, taking mankind ſuch as they are. I find, by 
experience here, that the ſudden 1ndignation and 
tranſports of a choleric man, muſt be immediately 
_ gratified, and when a bloody noſe given on the ſpot, 
or the gentle and cooler method of challenging the 

_ offender to ſtrip, does not ſatisfy, aſſaſſination wil - 
take place, and ftabbing will be the ſabſtitute of 
boxing. I am Jed into = repetition of this — 
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by a ſtory, I picked up the other day, in this city; 
which pleaſes. me extremely, as it characterizes ſo 
ſtrongly, the different geniuſes of the Italian, and 
the Engliſh common people. It ſeems, that a few 
weeks ſince, ſome Engliſh ſailors in the port of Nice, 
had got drunk at a public houſe, grew noiſy and 
quarrelſome, ſtript into buff, and fought it out; but 
the poor landlady, who expected nothing leſs, from 
the outſet of the fray, than blood and murder, had, 
in the very beginning of it, run for the guard of the 
town, to take them into cuſtody: the guard accord- 
ingly came; but, before this period, the ſailors had 
finiſhed their battle, and had ſet down to drink again, 
the beſt friends in the world; which they explained 
to the ſoldiers: but the ſoldiers, not having the leaſt 
comprehenſion of ſuch ſudden forgiveneſs and friend- 
ſhip, inſiſted they ſhould all go to the guard-houſe : 
this obſtinacy affronted our tars, who fell violently 
upon them, and, I think, broke two or three of their 
muſkets ; but in the end they were overpowered, and 
one of them taken priſoner, the reſt eſcaping to their 
ſhip. The ſequel of the ſtory is, that the commandant 
put the priſoner into the ſtocks all night, which is an 
infamous kind of -puniſhment here; for they do not 
ſit, but lie, (perhaps in the mud) on their backs. 
Now, the priſoner happening to be the boatſwain of 
the thip, he thought his dignity affronted, and lodged 
a complaint againſt the commandant, with the Low 
liſh charge d affaires, who reported it to the king. His 
majeſty was very gracious, condemned the precipi- 
tancy of the commandant, who, he ſaid, ſhould have 
ſent to court for his inſtructions, jaughed at the ri- 
diculouſneſs of the event, but told the chargs d affaires, 
that no reparation could be made, in any kingdom of 
the world, to a man who had oppoſed the officers of. 
juſtice, in the regular execution of their dux. 
The frequency of ſtabbing in theſe countries, is 
not, however, meerly owing to the ungovernableneſs 
of the paſſions; for, were men under more reſtraint, 
the 
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the crime, I am perſuaded, would be leſs common; 
but, here, beſide the ſanctuary which delinquents 
find in churches and holy places, there is another ſtall 
more open ſanctuary, I mean, the remiſſneſs both of 
law and proſecution. Mr. Murray, our late reſident 
at Venice, upon his firſt arrival there, loudly pro- 
claimed, that ſhould any Engliſhmen be aſſaſſinated 
during his reſidentſhip, no expence, no interpoſition, 
ſhould prevent his bringing the criminal to condign 
uniſhment : the Venetian common people are 
appriſed of his reſolution, and, that no Engliſhman 
kas been murdered, he aſuribes to this meaſure. Sir 
James Gray, our late envoy at Naples, I am told, 
was once extremely active in bringing a criminal to 
the gallows, who had aſſaſſinated one of our coun- 
trymen. The example, perhaps, had a good effect 
on their behaviour, as there has been no ſuch other 
inſtance ſince that time; but it had little influence on 
their morals; for the day happening to be black and 
ſtormy, the common people believed that heaven was 
offen od at the execution of a catholic for the death 
a a heretic; ſo far were they from imagining. it was 
a proper jultice, and a ſacrifice pleaſing to God. 
Could the church be prevailed on to recede from 
the right of ſneltering murderers, it would be a great 
ſtride toward a reformation of this enormous evil. 
At Florence, where Sir Horatio Man informed me, 
few-er capital crimes are committed than in any other 
city of Italy, my eyes were tired with the view of 
an aſſaſſin and another delinquent, who had taken re- 
fuge on the ſteps before a church contiguous to lord 
's houſe. One could not look out of window, 
but theſe fellows preſented themſelves to your ſight ; 
they ſauntered upon the ſteps all day, and retired into 
the church during the night. His lordſhip told me, 
they had led this life many months, and ſo badly do 
good people often judge of real charity, that it was 
eſteemed a matter of religion in the neighbourhood 
__ rTapply theſe wretches every day with a * : 
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of proviſion. I muſt not omit, however} to mention, 
that government, upon very extraordinary occaſions, 
will ſometimes encroach a little upon the privileges of 
the church. Not long ago, there was a murder, of 
a very atrocious nature, committed in that city, and 
the perpetrator, as ufual, flew to a church for his 
aſylum; upon which, the magiſtracy cauſed it to be 
furrounded night and day, with a. guard ſufficient to 
prevent any one from going to mals there, and, con- 
fequently, from carrying him any ſuſtenance. In a 
few days, the criminal, from a certainty of preſent 
death, by ftarving, threw himſelf in the. hands of 
juſtice, to take his trial, when he met with his de- 
ferts.” We now return to Mr. Keyſler ] 

The genius, temper, and method of living among 
the Savoyards, having been already conſidered, it 
remains, that I now give you ſome account of the 
Piedmonteſe. A native of this country ſome time 
fince drew up a compariſon between them, but I am 
far from pretending to juſtify it. He pretended, 
that, among ten Piedmonteſe, one honeſt man might 
probably be found, but not one diſhoneſt perſon 
among ten Savoyards, But whether this aſſertion be 
true or falſe, this is certain, that the Piedmonteſe are 
extremely artful, and it would greatly tend to pro- 
mote their reputation, if they never employed their 
talents in an improper manner. They are, however, 
very careful to conceal the abuſe they make of them 
under ſuch plauſible circumſtances and artful ap- 
pearances, that it is impoſſible not to admire their 
dexterity. 3 oj” 

In 1695, a Piedmonteſe, under the borrowed name 
of count Caraffa, came to Vienna, and immediately 
waited on the imperial miniſter, pretending that the 
duke of Savoy had fent him to negoriate ſome weighty 
affair between themſelves, without the knowlege of the 
French ambaſſador. He produced, at the fame time, 
his credentials, in which both the hand-writing and 
feal of the duke were imitated to the greateſt perfec; 
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don. Accordingly, he was very favourably received; 
and ſoon after publicly declared himſelf envoy extra- 
ordinary from the court of Savoy. He was' honoured 
with frequent conferences by the emperor's council; 
and was fo well received in the genteeleſt aſſemblies, 


that on the captain of the guards refuſing him ad- 


mittance to a private concert in the palace, he demand- 
ed ſatis faction in his maſter's name, and the captain 
was commanded to aſk his pardon. To obtain the 
protection and friendſhip of the jeſuits, whoſe power, 
at court, Re was no ſtranger to, was his firſt care. 
Accordingly, he viſited their church, and, obſerving 


that it was not finiſhed, owing, as they alleged, to 
the utter inability of rhe ſociety to proceed in the 


work, he aſked them what fum of money it would 
require? The fathers, in anſwer to his queſtion, laid 
before him an eſtimate, amounting to two thouſand 


Louis d'Ors. Upon which the pretended Caraffa 


declared his particular attachment to their order, add- 
ing, that he thought himſelf extremely happy in 
meeting with the leaſt opportunity of ſhewing it pub- 
licly; that they might continue the building of their 
church, toward which, he that very day ſent them 
the two thouſand Louis d'ors. He was, however, ſen- 
ſible, that he could not long act his part without being 
diſcovered; and, not being willing to bear the whole 
expence of ſuch a piece of generoſity, he invited ſe- 
veral of the firſt ladies of the court to ſupper and 
a ball. Every one promiſed him their company: 
but he pretended to complain that they had ſeveral 


times before diſappointed him, and, in a jocoſe man- 


ner, deſired a pledge from each lady, as a ſecurity fop 
her fulfilling her promiſe, by honouring him with her 


preſence. Accordingly, one gave him a ring, another 


a pearl necklace, a third rich ear-rings, and a fourth 
a gold watch, with ſeveral things of value, ſo that the 
pledges amounted to near twelve thouſand dollars. 
All the gueſts appeared at the place and time ap- 
pointed; but the diſappointment and chagrine of 1005 
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whole company are much eaſier imagined than de; 
ſcribed, when they were convinced that their gay 
friend was no other than a ſharper, and was retired 
from Vienna. The jeſuits had likewiſe but little 
reaſon to boaſt of their good fortune: for, à few 
days before his departure, putting on an air of a 
deep concern, he threw himſelf in the way of the 
emperor's confeſſor, who, obſerving him to be re- 
markably melancholy, aſked him the reaſon. The 
count anſwered, that he would venture to entruſt him 
with the ſecret, which was, that he wanted money at 
the very time his maſter's affairs required a ſum of 
eight thouſand Louis d'ors, to render his negociation 
at the imperial court ſucceſsful. The jeſuits, Who 
had ſo lately known an inſtance of his liberal diſpoſi- 


tion, made no ſcruple of furniſhing him with the 


eight thouſand Louis d'Ors; and, with this acquiſi- 
tion, together with the pledges of the ladies, he 
thought proper to withdraw. Some years after he 
was apprehended on a very different occaſion, in the 
duke's territories, and that prince ordered him to be 
beheaded in priſon. But I have been aſſured at Turin, 
that his ſentence was changed into an impriſoament 
for life, the duke's council having pleaded very pa- 
thetically on the following maxim in the law, quod 
excellens*in arte uon debeat mori, Whoever has un- 
common {kill in any art ſhould not be put to death.“ 
Ihe late father Sacchieri, of Turin, was a remark- 

able inſtance of the ſtrength of human underftand- 
ing, particularly that faculty of the ſoul we term me- 
mory. He was very well verſed in the higher geo- 
metry, eſpecially in Leibnitz's Analyſis Infinitorum; 
and, after reading over with attention a leaf in any 
printed book, he could, with the greateſt caſe, repeat 
it with fluency, both forward and backward. Upon 
hearing a fermon, provided the preacher did not ex- 
ceed above an hour in delivering it, he could readily 
repeat it in the ſame order; though the Italian ſer- 
mons ſcem to be leſs connected than any others, on 
5 ; | account 
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account of the maxims and moral ſentences ' with 
which they abound: He could play at chefs with 
three different perſons at the ſame time, even with-' 
out ſeeing any one of the cheſs-boards. He required 
no more than that his ſubſtitute ſhould tell him whar 
piece his antagoniſt had moved, and Sacchieri could 
direct what ſtep was to be taken on his ſide, holding 
at the ſame time converſation with the company pre- 
| ſent, If any diſpute aroſe about the place where any 
piece ſhould be, he could tell every move that had 
been made, not only by himſelf but by his antago- 
niſt, from the beginning of the game; and in this 
manner unconteſtably decide the proper place of the 
piece. This uncommon dexterity at the game of 
cheſs appears to me almoſt the greateſt inſtance that 
can be produced of a ſurpriſing memory. And, for 
the truth of the fact, I can appeal to witneſſes, whofe 
veracity, as well as high rank, will not admit of the 
leaſt doubt. Alt Als Th S019 em per 
But a quickneſs of parts is not only obſeryable 
among perſons of faſhion and learning, but likewiſe 
among the common people in Piedmont, who are re- 
markable for their penetration: for which they are 
very probably indebted, both to the warm climate of 
Italy, and their proximity and intercourſe with the 
French nation, with whom they are ſometimes at 
peace, but more frequently at war. We muſt, how- 
ever, except, out of the number of the king's ſagaci- 
ous ſubjects, the inhabitants of the mountains of 
Aoſta, who ſeldom or never leave their vallies, and 
hardly believe that any part of the world is inhabited 
beſide the ſpot where they dwell. * The greateſt part 
of them have wens or ſtrumous ſwellings on their 
throats, and the ſame diſtemper is alſo obſervable 
among their horſes, dogs, &c. Such excreſcences' 
are therefore, 1n all probability, owing 'to the water 
they drink. The natives are fo accuſtomed to them, 
that they are not confidered as deformities. And it 
is ſaid, that a ſtrange lady, who had-not.a wen, com- 

| ing 
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ing into a church in this valley, during the ſermon, 
ſo uncommon a fight. diſturbed the devotion of the 
cangregation, and produced a general laugh, Even 
the preacher, after looking about ſome time for the 
caule of this uproar, could not contain his riſible paſ- 


. Hon; but, ſoon recovering his clerical gravity, he re- 


preſented to his audience, that, indeed, in hat they 
had, done, they were not altogether culpable, though 
the natural imperfections of our neighbours. were not 


proper objects of mirth and ridicule; that a Cbriſtian, 


upon any fuch occaſion, | ſhould rather be thank - 
ful to providence for the gifts beſtowed on him, than 
infult his neighbour for being deſtitute of them. 
With regard to the manner of living among the 
ladies in Turin, it is extremely free; they continually 
talk to the men, and laugh ſo exceſſively, as would 
be liable to cenſure in other places. Each has her 
gallant and confident, for carrying on intrigues; and 
with theſe they converſe at aſſemblies. But foreign- 
ers, who do not approve of living gaily, muft: not 
expect to have their company greatly coveted. Va- 
nity and a love of praiſe make them extremely polite 
to ſtrangers, and, upon their coming into an aſſem- 
bly, they riſe, and talk with them about the weather, 
the opera, and the like; but never proceed any far- 
ther. The ſame behaviour ſhewn to ſtrangers, dur- 


ing the firſt week, continues the ſame for near a 


quarter of a year; but their complaiſance abates 
much ſooner, if they imagine their ſtay at court, or 
in the city, fhould be longer. They ſpeak © but 
little French, generally their own: Piedmonteſe lan- 
guage, which is a medley of French and Italian: 
many words are intirely French, but ſpoken as they 
are written; for inſtange, lait (milk) is pronounced 


uit, and it is the ſame with fait, and other words. 


Piedmont carries on a conſiderable trade in ſilk, 
which, for fineneſs and ſtrength, are reckoned the beſt 
in Italy. All the ſilk manufactures in Turin are as 
good as in any place, except the glazed ſilks, or bro- 

my” cades, 
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Ades and the gold and ſilver tiſſues, which fall far 
ſhort of thoſe of France. Many peaſants in Pied - 
mont ſell, ever year, between four and five rubbs 
(each rubb weighing twenty five pounds) of ſilk, 
are has not yet been wound from the balls; and 
each pound of theſe rubbs is worth betwixt twenty 
pe twenty-five ſols. Theſe balls being/thrown into 
warm water, the threads are - readily looſened; and 
wound off without the leaſt difficulty, and without 
any waſte.. Between three and four. foch threads: are 
wound off together, and theſe-contiture the firſt fine 
threads. A pound of this fine ſille is worth about a 
Louis d'or. After boiling the threads, they change 
from a yellow colour to a white: Some of the balls 
can never be rendered uſeful ;»ahis happens when the 
worm dies there, and the parcefattion of the infe& 
deſtroys the texture of the filk. Theſe are all put 
into a wooden veſſel, and trodden out with the feet; 
but, as this ſort of filk cannot be ſpun fine, it is only 
uſed for linings. It is not allowed to keep any ſilk- 
worms, at leaſt, in any conſiderable numbers, at Tu- 
rin, they being booked upon as detrimental to health, 
the people imagining, that, from their ſeveral tranſ. 
formations, fermentations, and ſome degree of Ly 
trefaction, the air may be impregnated with pernici- 
ous particles, which are not fo eaſily diffipated in the 
city as in the country. Ever ſinee the dreadful 'CONs! 
tagious fevers, which, during the year 1709,- raged: 
with fach violence at Puſurd, and which, according to 
the opinion of Joh. Maria Lanciſi, the pope's phy- 
ſician, proceeded from the putrid effluvia ariſing ſrom 
water where the worms had been trodden out, it 
was ordered, „ That ſilk-wortns, in their balls, 
ſhould be tried | in ovens, where bread was afrerward/ 
to be baked; that they ſhould not be boiled in kettles, 
unleſs convenient pits or ditches were at hand to con- 
vey the infectious water from the city; that the dead 
worms ſhould be taken out of che cods of ſilk before 
they are boiled, and both the dead worms and the? 
erucas ſhould not be throw n into the city. ditch, as it: 
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is without water, but carried to the Pharos, and throws 
into the ſea.“ It is not difficult to compute the 
number of filk-worms poſſible to be kept from the 
number of white mulberry- trees. The worms pro- 
duced from an ounce of eggs eat between eighty and 
a hundred and forty rubbs of mulberry-leaves, ac- 
cording as the ſeaſon has been more or leſs warm; for 
they eat leſs in cold than in warm weather. Molberry- 
leaves fell from ten to twenty-five ſols a rubb, or 
twenty-five pounds. | 
The papilioes; immediately after their Paving the 
pod, copulate; and, after eight or ten days, depoſit 
their eggs, and die. The eggs are, during the winter, 
reſerved with the greatelt care; and as ſoon as the 
Hl ds appear on the mulbetry- trees, they are placed 
between two matraſſes, and in forty days, by a gentle 
warmth are hatched. Some women greatly haſten 
the production of the worms, by carrying ke egg in 
aper bags in their boſoms. 

The nobility of Piedmont have large quantities of 
ſilk: worms on their eſtates in the country; which, 
under certain reſtrictions, they commit to the care of 
their tenants. - This taſk requires great attention, on 
account of the freſh air that muſt continually be let 
into the large rooms where they are kept, and the 
careful feeding of them at proper ſcaſons. The noble- 
man provides the ſilk-worms eggs, which, in Pied- 
mont, are generally worth between three livres and 
a half and five livres per ounce, together with the 
requiſite quantity of mulberry-leaves ; for which he 
has half the produce of the filk in return. The 
general produce of ſilk, from an ounce of eggs, if the 
worms work well, is about four rubbs of balls of 
unwound ſilk. | 

No good reaſon can be given why the production 
of ſilk is fo greatly neglected in Germany, as it 
would fave the country prodigious ſums of money 
annually. France has, in this particular, ſhewn a 

d example to her neighbours, as the breeding of 
tk. worms and eſtabliſhing of filk manufactures, dur- 

ing 


Ar Den a8 
ing the reign of Henry IV. have proved inexhauſtible 


ſources of riches to that kingdom. The Engliſh, who . | 


import great part of their ſilk from Perſia, and mix it 


up with that of Italy, are very ſenſible, what advan- 


tages would reſult to the nation, could they propa- 
gate the ſilk-worm in their country, as, by the addi- 
tion of Perſian ſilk, which is preferable to all others, 
they would be able to carry the filk manufactures te 
as great perfection as they have done thoſe of cloths 
by mixing a ſmall quantity of Spaniſh wool with that 
of their own production. Even in Italy the filks,,of 
Englth fabric are better eſteemed, and ſold at a 


higher price than the Italian: and it is very common 


for the Neopolitan tradeſmen, in order, more parti- 
cularly, to recommend their ſilk ſtockings, and other 

ſuch goods, to declare they are of Enghh-manufate- 
ture. The ancient Romans, during a long ſeries H 
years, never flattered themſelves that the ſilk- worm 


could be propagated in their country. And the an- 


cient Greeks never ſaw any filk till after Alexander 
the Great's conqueſt of - Perſia. From Greece this 
commodity was brought to Rome, but fold ſo-extt 

vagantly dear, as to be of equal value with gold itſelf. 
The Perſians, being the only people acquainted wit 
the ſecret of making ſilk, would not ſuffer a ſingle 
egg or worm to be carried out of. the country. And 


this was alſo the reaſon that the ancient Greeks ancl 


Romans were ſo little acquainted with the origin of 
ſilk, that they imagined it grew ſpontaneouſly on 
trees. The holoſericum, or pure filk, was worn by 


the ladies only: men of quality and rank were con- 


rented with what they called ſubſericum, a ſtuff made 
of equal quantities of ſilk and flax; Heliogabalus be- 
ing the firſt who made uſe of the former. 


In Italy, the mulberry- trees produce leaves verx 


early, fo that the firſt . brood of worms is over before 
the ſtrong heats of the ſummer commence; but in 
Germany the worms are frequently hatched, before 
any mulberry leaves appear; the conſequence ot 
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Which is, that the whole brood periſhes. In order to 
Drevent this misfortune, and retard the production of 
Hh worms, till nature has provided their proper food, 
the eggs ſhould either be depoſited in a cheſt wrapped 
up in white linen, or in a glaſs. veſſel well ſopped, 
and ſuſpended-over the water, in a well. 

Where they have no mulbherry- trees, they feed the 
ilk - worms with lettuce; but great care is requiſite 
not to give them above four or five of the tender 
leaves of the plant at a time, and that thoſe leaves are 
thoroughly dry. That the climate even of the northern 
parts of Germany is adapted to the production of 
filk-worms, we have an ocular demonſtration, from 
the practice at Berlin, where the white mulberry-trees 
have ſtood the ſharpneſs of the ſevereſt winters, and 

the ſilk produced from them, by means of ſome par- 
ticular methods of management, much pre ſerable to 
that of many other countries, both with regard to 
ſtrength and beauty. 

Another article, of able profit to the pea- 
-fants of Piedmont, is truffles, which are found in ſuch 

lenty, that this country may be ſtiled their native 
-foil. Several peaſants are ſaid to have earned between 
ſixty and ſeventy dollars a year, purely by taking up 
this famous vegetable. Truffles are of three kinds, 
black, white, and ſtreaked or marbled. When they 
are fine and large, they coſt, here, from fifty ſols to 
three livres a pound, the price increaſing with their 
magnitude. At Caſal, ſome time ago, à truffle, 
weighing twelve pounds, was ſold för four Louis 
-d*ors: and another of the ſize of a plate, quite ſound, I 
and weighing fourteen pounds, was preſented. to the I 
princeſs of Piedmont. E 
Piedmont derives no ſmall advantage from the 
great plenty of wine produced in molt parts of the 
country. \ Theſe wines, like all others in Italy, are 
very tweet while new, eſpecially the white. But 
they have a kind of red wine, very different from the 
tweet, called vino bruſco, eſteemed proper to be 


drank 
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drank by perſons of a corpulent habit; whereas the 
ſweet or vino Amabile is thought more proper for 
thoſe that are thin. At the inns the wine is exceſſively 
bad; but no judgment ſhould. thence be formed of 
the wines produced here, which are very good, par- 
ticularly in the neighbourhood of Aleſſandria. The 
fruitful mountains "of Montferrat produce: excellent 
wine, in large quantities. eg 

Piedmont is a fertile country, abounding in eve⸗ 
ry part with filberd, cheſuut, and - mulberry-=trees. 
The commòn people are great admirers of the large 
cheſnuts or marons, as they call them: theſe they 
put into an oven, and, when thoroughly hot, cool 
them. in red wine; after which they are dried a ſecond 
time in the oven: when thus prepared, they are call- 
ed biſcuits, -and, eaten; cold. The fineſt; country in 
the king's dominions is that lying between Turin and 
Con, and which can, perhaps, no where -elſe be 
equalled. About two leagues from Geneva is a wood 
of box, belonging to the marquis Coudray, covering 
two hundred acres of ground. The ſtocks of ſome 
of theſe trees are ſo large that few men can graſp 
them with their arms. Not many years ago part of 
this plantation was cut down, and the timber ſold for 
| twenty-four thouſand dollars. Box is ſo plenty in 
Savoy that the beeſoms are made of it. 

The breeding and fattening of cattle are Stticles 
of great value to the Piedmonteſe, the profits annu- 
ally ariſing, being ſaid to amount to near three 
millions; beſide the great numbers of black cattle 
fold yearly to the Milaneſe. Mules are bred in Sa- 
voy, though great numbers are brought annually 
from Naples, Sicily, and particularly from Au- 

vergne, and lo: d for between Fry and fifty MRS a 
head. 

With regard to the coin current in this country, 5 
the Louis d'or, or Spaniſh piſtole, paſſes for ſixteen 
livres and five ſols; but what they call the common 
piſtole is worth fifteen livres only. 
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A ducat is nine livres. | 

A zecchino, nine livres thirteen ſols 40d a half. 

The filver French dollar, with three crowns, paſſes 
for five livres; and thoſe which have the ſmall armo- 
rial enſigns, for fur. 

„The philippo of Milan is worth four herds thirteen 
wle and one third; in Milaneſe money, it is equal 
to ſeven livres, the proportion betwixt the livre of 
Milan and that of Piedmont being as 3 to 2. | 

The livre is twenty ſols. 

A douſon, thirteen ſols and a half. 

A parabajola, two thirds of a fol, fo that thies' Pa- 
rabajotes make exactly two ſols. 

Beſide theſe pieces, they have five-ſols pieces; and 
double deniers, ſix of which are equal in value to a ſol. 

I cannot deſcribe the ſtate of the nobility of Pied- 
mont, without the greateſt regret. The behaviouf of 
the king of Sardinia toward the nobility, who are 
now deprived of their ancient privileges and dignity, 
has been the ſource of the misfortunes of a great 
many of them, and given great diſcontent to the reſt. 
Baron Forſtner ſhewing the duke of Savoy .a map 
of the duchy of Wirtemberg, publiſhed by Meyern, 
in 1710, the duke was ſurpriſed to ſee the number of 
ſmall eſtates belonging to the imperial knights diffe 
minated through all parts of the country; and aſked, 
% Why the houſe of Wirtemberg did not ſeize theſe 
* eſtates?” The baron anſwered, That neither the 
laws of the empire, nor the intereſt of his imperial 

« majeſty, would admit of it.“ But his highneſs re- 
plied, „ That it was not impoſſible, without having 
* recourſe to compulſive methods, to obtain them, 
< as both he and his anceſtors had experienced by the 
<< Piedmonteſe. The king has, indeed, in ſome of 
his late ordinances, dro! pped ſome tender expreſſions 
with regard to the welfa e of his nobility, and enacted 
ſome laws for augmenting their number. The per- 
2 al eſtablihment of the right of primogeniture, 

all fiefs, is an iuſtance of this; whereas | in allodial 

eſtates 
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eſtates no nobleman can execute a dei a or 
feofment in truſt, farther than to the 4th degree of 
conſanguinity. Burghers and plebeians are allowed 
to make very few feofments; and, though they may 
fave their whole eſtate to one of their ſons, yet that 
ſon is not obliged to preſerve and conyey it intire and 
_ undivided to his children; an uneaſy reflection to 
thoſe who have the misfortune of ſeeing their ſons in- 
fatuated with the gaieties of life, and deſirous of hav- 
ing their eſtates remain in their families. The daugh- - 
ters are allowed a competent portion, but — 2 
from ſucceeding to a fief, till the male line is totally 
extinct; which greatly tends to ſupport the grandeur 
of families. But notwithſtanding all theſe regulations, 
the nobility of Savoy and Piedmont are more depreſſed 
than thoſe of any other kingdom or ſtate in Europe. 
For the future all alienations of demeſnes are pro- 
hibited, all eſcheats or devolutions of fiefs annulled, 
and all expectancies or reverſions abrogated. The 
ſovereign has indeed ſtill the power of reſtoring fiefs 
forfeited either by felony or treaſon; and, in a, cafe 
of neceſſity, or as a reward. for ſome, particular ſer- 
vice, he may alienate or beſtow a fief on any perſon; 
but the obligation ceaſes at the death of the receiver. 
The grandeur of the ancient nobility alſo gra- 
dually diminiſhes, in proportion as their number is 
multiplied. Whoever buys an eſtate to which the 
title of marquiſate, barony, or the like, is annexed, 
is ennobled by the purchaſe, and accordingly takes 
the title of marquis, baron, &c. Theſe honorary 
titles are eaſily. and cheaply obtained, fix. or eight 
thouſand, livres being ſufficient to purchaſe of his ma- 
jeſty a fief to which ſuch titles are annexed. 
As a concluſion, I ſhall add the following. . 
with regard to the nobility of Piedmont and Savoy; 
namely, that, in common with the French and Eng- 
liſh nations, thoſe. of the ſame family aſſume, from 
their effects and fiefs, different titles; ſo that often 
* huſband and wife have diſtinct appellations. This 
41 cuſtom 
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cuſtom renders it unneceſſary; in a place where many 
of the family reſide, to add the titles of their offices 
and other circumſtances, by way of diſtinction. But, 
on the other hand, a foreigner finds it difficult to 
trace theſe intricacies of genealogy : ; and therefore 
ſhould be very cautious of aſking minute queſtions, 
or paſſing cenſures on any perſons, as he may perhaps 

be a near relation to him with whom he is at that 
time converſing, notwithſtanding they are Known M7 
very different names. 

From the ſtrong deſire which I had r ſome time 
entertained of ſeeing the Borromean iſlands, ſituated 
in the Lago Maggiore, while the weather was favour- 
able, I was induced, after my arrival at Turin, to 

make a ſhort excurſion into the Milaneſe, and found 
the beſt way of performing this Journey was to take 
the poſt-horſes. 

Perhaps there is not a country in the world © well 
watered as the Milaneſe; and the corn fields and 
meadows, being every where ſeparated by canals and 
ditches, are particularly adapted to the culture of 
rice. Immediately after the grain is ſown, the ground 

is laid wholly under water, and continues ſo till the 
rice is ripe. But the noxious effects, produced by 
the effluvia of theſe marſhy grounds, are ſufficiently | 
evident from the head-achs, vertigos and fluxes, 
which ſeize thoſe perſons who only travel, during the 
hot weather, the roads near theſe rice plantations. 
The ſoil in moſt parts of the duchy of Milan is fo re- 
markably fertile, that it produces two crops annually. 
The wheat ſown in the autumn of the preceding year is 
ripe in June; and, as ſoon as it is carried off the fields, 
they ſow the ground a ſecond time with barley, Turky 
wheat, rice, &c. and the crop of it 1 Nadel in the 
month of October. | 
Novara, the firft city on | this ſide ef the dechy of 
Milan, 1 is regularly built, and has ſome good fortifica- 
tions, The cathedral merits obſervation, both on 
account of its marble 1 3 ſtarues, and great va- 


& riety 
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riety of curious bronzes, and the ſilver chapel, as they 
call it. The tract of land between the city of Novara . 
and the Lago Maggiore is under the juriſdiction of 
the biſhop, for which reaſon he appears on horſeback, .; 
witl! a ſword. The country, as far as Seſti, is re- 
markably pleaſant, both ſides of the way being plant- 
ed with rows of cheſnut- trees. But the roads, which 
in other reſpects cannot be complained of, are lower 
than the adjacent fields, and therefore in rainy weather 
always full of water. 1 

The carriages uſed by the peaſaits in carrying eh 
oods from one village to another are called Berceaux, 
or cradles, being covered with the branches of vines. 
The heavy rains that fell about this time deprived 
me of a great deal of pleaſure I ſhould otherwiſe have 
enjoyed in viewing ſo fine a country; but this was in, 
ſome meaſure compenſated by affording me an op- 
portunity of obſerving the particular dreſſes uſed by 


the inhabitants, when they travel in the rain. TOR 


who travel on horſeback. wore a kind of oil-ſkin 

ticoat tied about their waiſt, and a ſhort, mantle o J? 
ſame ſtuff, which covered the upper part of their bo- 
dies. The foot paſſengers of the meaner ſort wore 
a long cloak of ſtraw, or ſmall ruſhes, reaching to 
the calves of their legs, and faſtened round their 
necks; their dreſs in ſome particulars reſembling that 
worn by ſome of the ſavages of America. Many of 
the peaſants, who wear this ſtraw cloak, cravel bare : 
footed. A foreigner, at firſt ſight of ſuch uncommon 


nb will find it difficult to !uppreſs his riſibility. 


Before you arrive at Seſti, you croſs the Ticino in a 
fares boat. The diſtance, in a ſtraight line, from 


Seſti to the Borromean Iſlands, 1 15 fifteen Italian miles, 


II Lago Maggiore, or, as it is otherwiſe called, Il La- 
go Locarno, is fifty-ſix Italian miles in length, about 


fix in breadth, and the water in the middle o | the lake is 
reckoned about eighty Bracci, or fathoms deep. To- 
wards Switzerland it terminates in a canal, which is 


of the greateſt advantage to trade, It takes up four 
K days 


„ 7 
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days to perform the journey through Sion 10 Geneva, 

the roads being extremely bad. 5 
The Lago Maggiore is intirely end with 

hills, adorned with vineyards, and a great number of 


pleaſure-houſes. Above the vineyards are planted 
groves of cheſnut· trees, great quantities of their fruit 


| being conſumed in the northern parts of Italy, eſpe- 


cially i in the republic of Genoa, where the price of 
corn falls conſiderably, when there are plenty of cheſ- 
nuts. They keep in perfection till Chriſtmas, but 
the common people eat them till Eaſter, eſpecially 
when roaſted and fteeped in red wine. The banks 
of the lake are adorned with fine rows of trees, and 
walks arched over with vine: branches. But . theſe 
natural decorations are more particularly beautiful 
on the left ſide of the lake, near Leſco and Belgirada, 
where the vines, by the gentle dechvity of the ground, 

and their full expoſure to the ſouth, produce an excel- 


lent wine, much admired at Milan. The inchanting 


proſpect, from a boat ſailing on the lake, is heighten- 
ed by grand natural caſcades, which 1n ſeveral parts 
fall headlong from the rocky ponies of the moun- 
tains. | 

The lake begins to widen at the Jiflainot: of 1 two 
Jeagues from Seſti, and continues to increaſe in breadth 
to the entrance of the bay where the two famous 
iflands Iſola Madre and Iſola Bella are ſituated. - On 
the right hand are Intra and Palanza; the former be- 
longs to count Borromeo, the latter to the emperor, . 


| Holz Madre ſhould be viewed firſt, the mind gene- 


rally making a falſe eſtimate of the value of one ob- 


ject, when filled with the idea of a more excellent one 


of the ſame kind. But, the wind not being favour- 
able, we were obliged to land firſt on Iſola Bella. 
Some idea of theſe charming iſlands may be formed by 
comparing them with pyramids of ſweermeats, adorn- 
ed with foliages and flowers. The garden of Iſola 
Bella is decorated with ten parterres; the perpendi- 


cular height of which oats * ſurface of the water 
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is ſixty ells, or one hundred and eighty ſpans. Each 
parterre decreaſes proportionally in circumference, as 
its ſituation is nearer the ſummit of the hill, reſem- 
bling ten parallelograms of unequal ſize, placed upon 
one another, and ſucceſſively diminiſhing from the 
baſis to the ſummit. From the upper parallelogram, 
or ſummit of the garden, is a delightful proſpect. It 
| is paved with free · ſtone, ſurrounded with a baluftrade, 
and every ſide is adorned with ſtone ſtatues of a gi- 
gantic ſize, The rain water falling on this area is 
conveyed to ciſterns underneath, There are alſo ma- 
chines for raiſing water into them from the lake, for 
- ſupplying the water works. Round each of the par- 
terres is a delightful walk, and at the four angles are 
placed alternately pyramids and gigantic ſtatues. All 
the walls are covered. intirely with hedges of Jaurel, 
eſpaliers of orange, citron, peach-trees, and the like. 
The laurel-trees continue all the winter in the open 
air; but the eſpaliers of citrons and oranges are co- 
vered with boards, when the cold is intenſe, and che- 
riſned with an artificial heat by fires made in ſtoves of 
free · ſtone erected for this purpoſe; and are between 
five and ſeven paces aſunder. Both the covering and 
the partition, which is there continued from one poſt 
to another, conſiſt of boards a foot and a half in 
breadth, and ſeven feet in length. The gardener 
told us, that upward of two hundred thouſand pieces 
of wood were uſed for this purpoſe. The yearly ex- 
pences attending this Borromean villa amounts to 
torty thouſand Piedmonteſe livres. But to make fo 
een a place on theſe iflands ſeems to ſurpaſs 
MN the revenues of a prince; for it muſt be remem- 
| bered, that this Iſola Bella was, about the middle of 
the preceding century, only a barren rock, and con- 
ſequently every, baſket of earth, and whatever elſe is 
ſeen upon it, muſt have been brought by water at a 
prodigious expence. The garden has a ſouth expo- 
ſure, and each angle of its front decorated with a lofty 
and circular ſummer-houſe, the rooms of which are 
TOE 22 n 
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grand, and richly adorned with red and black marble. 
To the left of the garden, coming from Seſti, is a 
covered gallery on ſtone pillars, and ſhaded with 
lemon- trees. On the other ſide, toward the eaſt, is a 
moſt beautiful walk of large orange-trees, in vr" or 
five rows; and near it two Latin inſcriptions on marble, 
in commemoration of V italiano count Borromeo, who 
made all theſe improvements in 1671. 1 He 
Not far from theſe inſcriptions is a ſmall, but de- 
lightful laurel grove, conſiſting of narrow walks, and 
a caſcade falling down above twenty ſteps. Near it 
is a beautiful plantation of large pomegranate- trees. 
The lake waſhes the walls both of the gardens and 
the palace; ſo that you can only land on a 2 ſmall ſpot 
before the north front of the palace, which commands 
a delightful proſpect toward Iſella. On the eaſt and 
veſt ſides are very large arcades, which ſupport the 
earth of the parterres already mentioned; whence this 
work may very well be compared with the penſile gar- 
dens of antiquity. Theſe arcades ſerve at once to ſup- 
port the foil, and adorn the garden, each being 
formed into an elegant grotto. Near the palace in a 
boat-houſe are kept three fine gondolas, for the plea- 
ſure of ſailing on the lake. 
The palace is not yet finiſhed, but already contains 
a great variety of pictures, vaſes, buſtos, and other 
curioſities. Among the former are ſeveral, eſpecially 
flower pieces, ſome of which are painted on marble 
tablets, that are really admirable. In ſeveral rooms are 
portraits of cardinals deſcended from the Borramean 
family. The vaults which ſupport the palace gre 
formed into grottoes, and decorated with ſhells, 'mar- 
bles, &c. The floor conſiſts of ſmall ſtones, artfully 
placed i in ſuch poſitions, as to repreſent all manner of 
figures, like the moſaic pavements ef the (ancients. 
Ihe continual undul: ting motion of the waters of the 
lake increaſes the pleaſure every ſpectator mult feel 
from this aſſemblage of the beauties of art and na- 


ture; ſo that imagination itfelf can hardly form a 
| more 
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more charming ſummer retreat. Cloſe to the ſouthern 
front of the 85 are five cypreſs- trecs of uncommon 


bigneſs, and equal to the place in height; their 
trunks are covered down to the very ground with the 
thick foliage of ſcarlet oaks On entering the gar- 
den, the ell | is regaled with the blended odours of 
fruits and flowers. After aſcending a few ſteps, you 
arrive at an eſpalier of bergamot citron-trees,. next to 
a very lofty range of orange-trees; advancing ſtill, 
you come to a lofty grotto, decorated both with water 
works and ſtatues. On the top of it is a very larg' 
unicorn, in a leaping poſture, and, on his back, a 
Cupid.” On both ſides is an aſcent by ſteps to the 
upper area, which terminates the ten parterres already 
deſcribed. 

The paſſage between Iſola Bella and Iſola Madre is 
generally performed in half an hour. Their great 
feige doubtleſs, makes the diſtance appear much 
leſs than it really is. Iſola Madre has ſeven parterres, 
which indeed are of an equal height with thoſe of Iſola 
Bella, but, lying ſloping, and at a a conſiderable diſtance 
behind each other, they appear lower than thoſe of 
the other. The external foundation of Iſola Madre 
is for the moſt part compoſed of ſteep perpendicular 
rocks projecting conſiderably over the water; conſe- 
quently the maſon work was leſs here than at Iſola 
Bella. The houſe is nothing remarkable, that ſide 
of it only which looks toward Seſti and Iſola Bella be- 
ing Enifhed ; it is not, however, deſtitute of elegant | 
paintings of flowers, portraits, and landſcapes, parti- 
cularly a repreſentation of Vergelli, before it was de- 
moliſned. Nor is the garden without its beauties ; 
among which is a fine eſpalier of citron-trees, a low 
contre-eſpalier of orange-trees, a cloſe walk of cedars, 
a ſmall efpalier of jeſſamine, an eſpalier of the acacia, 
and another of roſemary, about eight or nine feet 
high, with ſtems equal in thickneſs to a man's arm. 


Beſide theſe, here are laurel-groves with walks cut 


through them ; ſome of theſe trees are ſurpriſingly 
4 | lange 
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lar ge. A few years ſince, a laurel-eſpalier Was planted 
Pe and is now upward of 3 8 feet high; the 
laurel hedges have attained the ſame height. Theſe, 
by the cloſeneſs of the leaves, make a beautiful ap- 
Wer Theſe trees, by the mildneſs of the climate, 
and their being defended from the cutting winds of 
the north by the neighbouring mountains, grow ſur. 

riſingly ; ſix or ſeven years being ſufficient for theſe 
50 to attain the height abovementioned. Great 
numbers of pheaſants are kept upon Iſola Madre, the 
| great breadth of the lake rendering their eſcape im: 
poſſible. They ſometimes, indeed, attempt to fly 
over it, but ſoon flag, and, falling into the water, are 
taken up by a boat, and carried back again to the 
Hand; but this is very rare: for the iſland bei 

conſiderably larger than Hola Bella, and provided wit 
abundance of colliflowers and other garden produc- 
8080 as alſo with fruit, underwoods, and convenient 
aces for ſhade and ſhelter, they are too happily ſitu- 
12 to deſire a change of habitation. There is a 
particular houſe erected for the young pheaſants, near 
which is a beautiful walk of very lofty cypreſs- trees, 
conſiſting of thirty-five in each row; their ſtems at 
the lower part are nearly of the thickneſs of a man's 
body. This is, in my opinion, the moſt beautiful 
part of the iſland; its gloomy and romantic ſcenes 
cannot fail of reviving in the memory the fabulous 
deſcriptions of enchanred iſlands and caſtles. One end 
of this walk terminates at a ſummer-houſe contiguous 
to the lake, where the late empreſs, who ſtayed 1 ſome 
days here, landed. Her conſort, the emperor Charles 
VI. alſo ſpent a few days on Ifola Bella, but not at 
the ſame time when the empreſs was on this iſland. 
Wola Madre, among other natural curioſities, has 2 
large ebony- tree; it reſembles the pine, but produces 
larg e red berries. 
ainted flower - pots are placed all round the banks 
of both iſlands: and, when a foreign prince viſits 


theſe Borromean paradiſes, i in the night, or ſtays there 
any 
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any time, both iflands are ilumbatect with lights of a 
variety of colours; a ſight which matt be equally 
grand and delightful. 

It may not be improper to Heiarksy chat cee who 
intend to viſit theſe 1Nands, muſt be cateful to take 
the neceſſary proviſions ad wine with them om 
Seſti as nothing can be purchaſed here. 

The firſt part of the road between Seſti and Mila 
is very bad, the 3 being over-run with heath 
and buſhes. But this iſagreeable proſpect is ſoon 
changed into one of a very different Kind: the country 
is level, and adorned with the fineſt meadows, gat» 
dens, cofhfields,” vineyards, and orchards.” The matt 
road is ſmooth; broad, and planted on each Hide with 
rows of trees; büt, lying four or five feet lower than 
the contiguous fields, the beauty of the profpett is 
greatly impaired; and, after any heavy rain, it is, 
for a conſiderable time, notwithſtanding the a; :tches 
on each ſide, filled with water.. 

[According to biſhop Burnet the city of Milan. is 
one of the nobleſt in the world for an inland town, 
that hath no court, no commerce either by ſea, or 
any navigable river, and that is nov the metropolis 
of a very mall country: för that, which is not moun- 
- rainous in this {fate, is not above ſixty miles ſquare, 
and yet it ptoduces a wealth that is ſurprizing. It pays 
for an eſtabliſhment of ſeven and forty thouſand men, 
and yet there are not ſixteen thouſand ſoldiers effec- 
tively in it; fo many are eat up by thoſe in whoſe 
hands the government is lodged. But the extent of 
the town, the nobleneſs of the buildings, and above 
all, the ſarptizing riches of the churches and convents, 

are ſigns of great wealth. 

Milan falls infinitely ſnort of Turin, both in beauty 
and conveniency; few of the ſtreets being uniform, 
and many of them are borh, crooked and narrow. 
The paper windows are more frequent than at Turin 
or Florence, and do not tend to augment its beaut 7. 
It! is not uncommon to ſee the windgws of grand pa- 
laces 
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laces compoſed. promiſcuouſlly of glaſs and paper, the 
latter being added to ſupply. the vacancy of a broken 
pane. All the houſes of the city are covered with 
wooden ſhingles. Statues, ſome. of marble, but-the 
greateſt number of braſs, are erected in different parts 
of the city, where. the public proceſſions ſtop z; the 
number of theſe ſtatues amounts to ſixty. But, if 
Milan falls ſhort of Turin in beauty, it excels it in 
largeneſs, its circuit round the walls being ten Italian 
miles; but itſhould be remembered that a great number 
of gardens, lying between the ramparts and the houſes 
of the city, are included in this extent. The inhabi- 
tants are generally reckoned at three hundred thou- 
ſand. It has twelve gates, fix of which are large, 
and the other ſix ſmall. The former terminates an 
equal number of broad ſtreets, called il Curſo, which 
are the grandeſt. in all the city, but they are very re- 
mote from its center, and even from one another. 
Near the fix large gates is a market every day. In 
Milan are a hundred and ten convents, a hundred 
oratories, for religious fraternities, a hundred and ſe- 
venty ſchools, and two hundred and fifty churches, 
about a hundred of which are parochial. This city, 
though not ſituated upon: any navigable river, nor 
commodiouſiy 1 in other reſpects for trade, Rill ſup- 
ports 1ts grandeur; notwithſtanding the vaſt number 
of misfortunes it has mer with from the calamities of 
war and peſtilence: for it was beſieged more than 
forty times, taken above twenty, and almoſt utterly 
deftroyed four different times. A like calamity it ſut- 
fered in 1162, under the emperor Frederick Barba- 
roſſa, through the fault and inſolent behaviour of its 
citizens; when the city, as far as the churches of St. 
Mary, St. Ambroſe, and St. Maurice, was intirely 
demoliſhed, and the ae plowed up and ſown with 
ſalt. 

In the Curſo, beſofe the eaſt gate, on a. pillar, 
ſtands a lion fronting it, as a memoriał how ar the 
Venetians once penetrated into this city. 


Milan, 
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Milan, like all very. large cities, is not capable of 
making any great reſiſtance, being encompaſſed onl 

with a ſingle wall. The citadel, though at ſome "tits 
tance from the city, encompaſſes a good part of it, 
being built in form of a creſcent. It has ſix baſtions, 
and the moraſſes toward the country ſecure it on that 
fide. from being approached either by trenches or 
mines, But it has few outworks, and thoſe prevented 
from exerting their whole force by the' great number 
of _ contiguous buildings, efpecially on the city fide. 
Governor Colmenero pulled down a whole ftreet, to 
remove, in ſome meaſure, this diſadvantage; a in 
the area two monuments, with long inſcriptions, are 
erected to his memory; but the buildings are {til too 
near in ſome parts. On the ſide next the city are two 
ſtrong towers, whoſe walls are twelve ells in thickneſs, 
and faced with large pieces of marble, cut angularly, 
like a diamond, which at once increaſes their ſtrength 
and beauty; with regard to the former they are 
cannon- proof. In the citadel is a foundery for cannon, 
and an arſenal furniſhed with arms for twelve thou- 
fand men. There is an inſcription over the gate of 
the citadel, to the honour of Philip II. king of Spain, 
in which he is {tiled defender of the faith, Before the 
governor's houſe is a ſtatue of white marble of St. 
Nepomuco, erected this preſent year. 
The governor of the citadel may eaſily obtain a 
_ conſiderable revenue, ſome ſay, forty thouſand Pied- 
monteſe livres a year, by admitting contraband goods 
to be carried through the gate Jeading i into the city, 
and of which he has the abſolute command. He is 
alſo quite independent of the governor-general of the 
Milaneſe. I was aſſured by M. de Corbeau, a Savoy- 
ard leutenant-colonel, that N could not, 
during four generations, reckon a married perſon 
among his anceſtors, notwithſtanding his grand- 
mother was a nun. It is not much regarded in Spain, 
whether a child is. legitimate or not; and a ſingle 


man, N has the choice of two aſters, one of which 
is. 
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is lawfully begotten and the other not, will often 
chuſe the latter, eſpecially if nature has given her the 
leaſt advantage in point of beaũx. 
Mee are alſo told, that the grand maſter of Malta 
always thinks it ſufficient, with regard to the birth of 
a young nobleman of Spain, if he produces à certi- 
ficate from his father, in the following terms, Queſto 
2 i mio fglio. The bearer — is my fon.” 
The old prince of Vaudemont, Charles Henry, who, 
at the cloſe of the preceding century, was governor 
of Milan, and died in France in 1723, was a natural 
ſon of Charles III. duke of Lorrain, but never, 'dur- 
ing his being governor, endeavoured to conceal this 
blemiſh in his extraction. An Italian gentleman, din- 
ing with his highneſs, entertained the company with 
oblervations on the laws ſcrupulouſly ' obſerved in 
Germany, with regard to the admittance of noble- 
men's ſons into. canonries, and the difficulties fre- 
quently attending the requiſite proof of their pedigree 
on ſuch occaſions. A gentleman who fat next the 
Italian, fearing he might, through inadvertency, ſay 
ſomething that might give the prince offence, 1210 th 
him in a whiſper, Prenez garde, q cauſe du prince du 
VJaudemont. Be careful what you ſay, conſider the 
« prince of Vaudemont.” The Italian very gravely 
anſwered, Very well, very well;” but purſued the 
thread of his diſcourſe; and, thinking to give the 
greater force to his harangue, he added, Par exemple, 
on i admetiroit point un gergon comme cela. * For, ex- 
«. ample, even ſuch a gentleman as that would not be 
<« admitted, pointing at the ſame time to the prince. 
This, however, ſo little offended his highneſs, that 
he was the firſt who laughed at the expreſſion; and 
afterward uſed often to rally the Italian on his compli- 
ment. Indeed, the generoſity and affability of this 
prince were equally remarkable, and endeared him to 
all ranks of people. Nor had he. imbibed the leaſt 
tincture of pride. Among many other inſtances, the 
following ſerves to ſhew how free he was from beifrg 
| | the 
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the leaſt affected with that vice. Once, as he was 
ſigning a patent for a nobility, the privilege of which 
had been granted him with the ſovereignty of Com- 
mercy, he ſaid, Ma foy, cette patente eſt plus grande 
qua ma ſouverainete. < Upon my honour, this patent 
6e 1s larger than my whole ſovereignty.“ 

The governor-general of the duchy of Milan al- 
ways reſides in that city., The palace 1 is indeed large, 
but old, and badly contrived. © The theatre for ope- 
ras and plays is in this place, a band of muſic being 
maintained by the governor, in conformity to the 
cuſtom of the dukes of Milan. 

The yearly revenue of the government of Milan 
is two hundred thouſand guilders; and a new gover- 
nor is generally ſent every three year s. 

The number of regular troops now lying in all this 
country is about eighteen thouſand men, the greateſt 
part of whoſe cloathing, arms, and other neceſfaries 
are of German or Auſtrian manufacture; at which the 
Milaneſe are not a little diſcontented, thinking i it but 
right that the money which they themſelves furniſh for 
the maintainance of theſe ſoldiers, ſhould be again ex- 
pended among them. 

The council belonging to the city is compoſed of a 
preſident and ſixty doctors of law, who are all nobles, 
and not at all dependent on the governor: 3 
They are all dreſſed in the Spaniſh manner. 

It is ſaid that the Spaniards have, in peaceable times, 
raiſed annually two millions of dollars from the dutchy 
of Milan; but all ſuch computations are ſubject to 
very great uncertainty, few having an opportunity of 
attaining an adequate knowlege of the neceſſary par- 
ticulars. 

Milan has often experienced the viciſſitudes of for- 
tune; being ſometimes ſubject to the French, ſometimes 
to the Spaniards, and at other times to the Germans. 
Theſe changes have occaſioned troops to be ſent hi- 
ther from all theſe different nations, whence a much 
freer way of living has been introduced in Mitan, | 
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than in the ſouthern parts of Italy; and to this the 


fertility of the country and opulence of the nobility 


have greatly contribured, The following inſtance 
will ſhew, in ſome meaſure, the freedom and expen- 
five liberality of the Milaneſe ladies: a few days ſince 
a company of them, attended by five or ſix gentle- 
men, but not their huſbands, went on a party of 
pleaſure to Aleſſandria, having previoully ſent thither 
their plate, rich wines, and all other neceſſaries for a 
gay and elegant repaſt: the ladies defrayed the whole 
expence, not only of the entertainment and diverſions, 
but alſo of the gentlemen, their ſervants and horſes. 

Thoſe of the lower claſs among the fair ſex, whom 
fortune has denied the means of equalling the ladies 
in extravagance, imitate them as far as poſſible, and 
indulge themſelves in many freedoms denied in other 
parts of Italy. The ſhops here, like thoſe at Paris, 
are generally attended by women, who amuſe them- 
ſelves with embroidery and other needle-work; and, 
though theſe ſhops are, during the ſummer, intirely 
open, they are the rendezvous of the gay part of the 
gentlemen, Even the auſterities of the monaſtic life 
are as far mitigated as poſſible ; ſo that gentlemen 
have not only the liberty of talking, rallying, and 
hughing with the nuns at the grate; but alfo of join- 
ing with them in concerts of muſic, and of ſpending 
a whole afternoon in their company. You will not 
therefore be ſurpriſed at the attempr of Mr. Preval, 
an Fngliſh gentleman, who about two years ſince 
carried off the counteſs de Pietra from a Benedictine 
monaſtery, and conveyed her to Geneva. 

The area before the cathedral was formerly the 


uſual place for walking in an evening; but for ſome 


years common people only have frequented it, the 
rich and gay viliting the rampart betwixt Porta Ori- 
entale and the Porta Toſa, ſome in their coaches, and 
others on foot. T lus place was ſome years ago planted 
on both ſides with white mulberry trees, which be- 
come the city's property after the planter's death, 

The 
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The walks are laid out in a ſtraight line, and their 
breadth ſufficient for three or four carriages to go a- 
breaſt. On one ſide is a delightful proſpect of the 
open country; and on the other, of the other gardens 
and vineyards between the ramparts and the houſes 
in the city. But the moſt charming part of theſe 
ramparts is behind the church of St. Maria della 
Paſſione. 
The trade and manufactures of the city conſiſt 
principally in filk, hard-ware, and rock cryſtal; the 
laſt is often found in the neighbouring Alps, and 
wrought into lamps, tobacco-boxes, look ing-glaſſes, 
and other toys at Milan. A looking-glaſs was ſome 
years ago made here out of a ſingle piece of cryſtal, 
which was a foot in breadth, and a foot and a Half in 
length. A great variety of artificial flowers, com- 
poſed of wax, paper, iſing-glaſs, feathers, and cotton, 
are made at Milan, particularly by the nuns, who 
excel in this imitative art. Gentlemen never wear 
theſe for ornaments, except at maſquerades, and dur- 
ing the carnival; nor are they much uſed by the 
ladies. But the altars in the churches, and the grand 
apartments in palaces and genteel houſes, are finely 
decorated with them; and great quantities exported. 
J muſt not forget to remark, that, in ſo large a city 
as Milan, gunpowder is fold only in one place, and by 
one perſon. 

The cuſtoms and duties at Milan are under very 
bad regulations. Goods of any kind may be diſpoſed 
of without any enquiry or ſearch, provided you give 
the officer a ſmall gratuity, which is always demanded 
in an open manner; whereas in Piedmont they are 
too ſevere, and give ſtrangers a great deal of unneceſ- 
_ ary trouble. 

The cathedral of Milan, dedicated to the nein 
Mary and St. T hecla, is juſtly reckoned the principal 
religious ſtructure in the city. It is four hundred and 
eighty feet in length; its roof is ſupported by a great 
number of marble pillars, many of Which can hardly 
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be fathomed by three men, and is divided ino three 
ayles. The hiſtory of St. Charies Borromeo 1s repre- 
ſented in large paintings between the pillars, particu- 


larly that tranſaction, of his ſelling the principality of 


Doria, and diſtributing in one day eighty thouſand 
dollars among the poor. Near theſe are placed vaſt 
numbers of votive pieces in ſilver, weighing ſome thou- 
ſand ounces, and repreſenting heads, hearts, feet, hands, 
ears, and other parts of the human body, which, hav- 
ing been hurt or diſeaſed, were reſtored to their ori- 
ginal ſtrength and ſoundneſs by St. Borromeo's inter- 
ceſſion. Every goldſmith's ſhop abounds with votive 
pieces of various ſizes; ſo that the perſon recovered 
may immediately pay his vow ; perhaps delay might 
cool his zeal, and bury his oratitude 3 in oblivion. 

[ Mr. Addiſon gives the following ſummary ac- 
count of this ſtructure. I could not ſtay long in Mi- 
lan, without viſiting the great church, of which I 
had heard the higheſt commendations; but was much 
deceived in my expectations at my firſt entering it, 
for I then ſaw only the front which was not half 
finiſhed, and the inſide was ſo ſmutted with duſt and 
the ſmoke of lamps, that neither the ſilver, the braſs 
work, nor the marble, appeared to advantage. This 
vaſt Gothic ſtructure is all of marble, except the roof, 
which would have been built of the ſame ſubſtance 
with the reſt, had not its weight rendered it improper 


for that part of the building, The outſide of the 


church appears much whiter and ireſher than the in- 
ide, from its being often waſhed with rain; this ren- 
ders the marble more beautiful and unſullied, than in 
thoſe parts that are not at all expoſed to the weather. 
It is generally ſaid that there are 1 1,000 ſtatues about 
tae church; but they reckon into the account every 
Particular figure in the hiſtory pieces, and the ſmall 


images that make up the equipage of thoſe that are 


la ger. There are indeed a prodigious multitude of 


ſuch as are bigger than the life; I reckoned above 


250 on the outiide of the church, though I only 
2 told 
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told three ſides of it, and theſe were not half ſo thick 
ſet as was then intended. The ſtatues are all of 
marble, and generally well cut; but the molt valu- 
able is a faint Bartholomew new flead, with his ſkin 
hanging over his ſhoulders. This is eſteemed worth 
its weight in gold.] 

At the entrance of this and all other churches in 
Milan, a great number of old women ſpinning, or 
buſy about ſome ſuch female work, place themſelves. 
They never beg, and therefore poſſibly they may ima- 
gine it to be a work of merit to ſpend their whole 
time, as it were, at the houſe of God. Women in 
black veils are often ſeen aſking alms ; probably they 
are perſons who, on account of their rank or other 
circumſtances, are deſirous of concealing their po- 
verty. The fame diſguiſe was alſo formerly uſed by 
men; but, ſuch maſks having given riſe to ſeveral 
abuſes, the uſe of them to that ſex was prohibited- by 
the archbiſhop. | 

The treaſury cannot be ſeen ankles four or five 
Piedmonteſe livres: it is extravagantly rich, both 
with regard to its gold and ſilver veſſels, and alſo in 
buſts, ſtatues, rings, chalices, crucifixes, and other 
curioſities of the ſame kind, where theſe metals are 
the leaſt valuable part. Brevity obliges me to omit a 
great variety of valuable pieces; but I cannot help 
mentioning. a deſign of Raphael Urbino, repreſent- 
ing the adoration of the wiſemen. This cartoon is 
kept in a cloſet with the greateſt care. An altar- cloth 
of ſilk, embroidered by a young lady, called Lido- 
vina Peregrina, about a hundred and fifty years ſince, 
merits the attention of every traveller; the embroi- 
dery is ſo finely executed, that it is difficult to diſtin- 
guiſh it by the naked eye from an elegant piece of 
painting. 

It is not judged proper to leave the treaſury with- 
out a watch during the night; and accordingly four 
young eccleſiaſtics, attended by ſome large maſtiffs, 
ſit up . night in the cathedral. In the Toof of the 
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choir is preſerved, as they pretend, one of the nails by 
which Chriſt was faſtened to the croſs. It is ſet in 

rock cryſtal, and near it a particular machine, by 

which fix perſons may be drawn up to it at once. On 

the third of May, obſerved in commemoration of 
finding the croſs, this relique 1s carried in a grand 
proceſſion, at which ceremony all the clergy, the go- 

vernor general, and the principal perſons of the city 

aſſiſt. When the country labours under any extraor- 

dinary viſitation, as a long continued drought, the 
plague, or other public calamity, the like proceflion is 
made, the archbiſhop carrying the holy nail under a 
very rich canopy. Some ſay that the emperor Theo- 
doſius made a preſent of this nail to St. Ambroſe, in 
order to perpetuate his memory in the Milaneſe: but 
others entertain a very difterent opinign, 

Among the other reliques in this cathedral, is a 
piece of Aaron's rod, notwithſtanding the ecclefiaſ- 
tics belonging to St. John de | ateran, pretend that it 
is depoſited intire in their church. Some pieces of 
this rod are likewiſe ſhown in the palace-church at 
Hanover, among the reliques which Henry, ſirnamed 
the Lion, brought from the Holy Land: nor muft 
it be forgotten, that a piece of Moſes's rod is allo there 
depoſited. 8 

The archiepiſcopal palace, a grand and ſpacious 
building, is fituated oppoſite to the cathedral. It 
conſiſts of two courts, in one cf which are the ſtatues 
of St. Charles Borromeo and St. Ambroſe; the latter 
has an iron rod in his hand, as a ſymbol of the noble 
oppoſition he mace againſt the emperor Theodofius 
in Milan; perhaps the preſent clergy would equal 
St. Ambroſe himſelf in this reſpect, were their power 
equal to their inclination. There is a ſubterranean 
paſſage from the archbiſhop's palace into the cathe- 
dral. The church of St. Alexander is, except the 
cathedral, the finelt in the whole city, both with re- 


ſpect to ſculpture, painting, gilding, and ſtucco- 


Work; and Str, Magdalen's chapel in it ſhould be vi- 
5 . ſited 
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ſited by every traveller. The church of St. Ambroſe, 
ſituated near the Porta di Vercelli, belongs both to 
canons regulars and the Bernardines, called Ciſter- 
cians, who follow the rules of Sr. Auguſtine. Both 
orders uſe the choir, which, when Bniſhed according 
to the ſpecimen under the dome, will be elegantly 
adorned with Moſaic work, Four elegant pillars of 
porphyry ſupport the tabernacle for the hoſt, near 
which 1s a ſtatue of braſs; and on a marble pillar near 
the chancel is a ſerpent of the fame metal. The vul- 
gar are perſuaded, that this is the ſerpent made by 
Moſes in the wilderneſs; others maintain that this is 
not the original ſerpent of Moſes, but formed out of 
the fragments of it; while others inſiſt that it is only 
an hieroglyphical repreſentation of AÆAſculapius. But, 
be its origin what it will, numbers of children in a 
languiſhing condition are placed before this image on 
Eaſter Tueſday, from a ſuperſtitious notion that their 
health will be miraculouſly reſtored. 

Near the high altar, the body of St. Ambroſe is 
depoſited. For it ſhould be remembered that this is 
the moſt ancient church in the duchy of Milan. The 
popes have always refuſed to let any buildings be 
erected near this church, from a perſuaſion, that in the 
adjacent ground great numbers of primitive ſaints have 
been buried, whoſe remains they will not ſuffer to be 
diſturbed ; and perhaps the bad condition of the 
pavement is owing to the fame reaſon. If tradition 
may be credited, the gates of the grand entrance 
are identically the ſame which St. Ambroſe ſhut 
againſt the emperor Theodoſius, and would nor ſuffer 
him to enter the church, till he had performed the 

enance enjoined him, for his cruel maſſacre of the 

Theſſalonians, who had been guilty of ſeditious prac- 
tices. Theſe gates are held in high veneration, and 
few pilgrims viſit the church without picking off 
ſome of the ſplinters, which they conſtantly carry 
about them; but I muſt confeſs myſelf a ſtranget to 
B b + | the 
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the virtue of theſe wooden reliques. Sixty. or ſeventy 
monks continually. reſide in the Ciſtercian monaſtery, 
contiguous to the church of St. Ambroſe. This 


monaſtery, together with its ſpacious gardens, occupy, 


a very conſiderable area. The library is large, and 
well furniſhed with books, and the large hall | adjoin- 
ing is finely adorned with ſtatues. It is conſtantly 
open two hours in the morning, namely, from ten to 
twelve, and two hours in the "afternoon, except the 
times of vacation. The number of printed volumes 
amount to forty-five thouſand, but the manuſcripts, 
which are faid to amount to fifteen thouſand, are its 
greateſt treaſure. I am, indeed, tempted. to believe 
that the number of manuſcripts 1s magnified beyond 
the truth; but, be this as it will, there are many va- 
luable pieces among them. 

There: is alſo, in the Ambroſian college, a ſchool 
for painting, where the ſtudents draw and form mo- 
dels after nature, during the ſummer. 

The contiguous apartments are appointed for a 
muſeum, where, among other curioſities, is the ſke- 
leron of a very beautiful woman, who deſired her 
bones might be expoſed to public view in Milan, for 
the good of others. Under the ſkeleton, is the fol- 
lowing inſcription : 

Ut egrotentium faluti mortuorum inſpe@ione, didentes 
proſpicere poſſint bunc oxcheroy, 

That the living, by conſulting the dead, may 
be enabled to recover the ſick, this ſkeleton is here 
placed.” 

Several curious pieces of penmanſhip are been 
here, particularly a repreſentation. of: the Lord's ſup- 
per delineated on a large octavo leaf, and on the faces 
and among the hair of the perſons litting at table, 
and on the table-cloth, are written, in the moſt deli- 
cate manner, St. John's account of our Saviour's 
paſſion, the Lord's prayer, the creed, confiteor, beatus 
vir, laudate Pure, magnificate, the fifteen gradual, ſe- 
ven penetential, and many other pſaims, 


But 
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But the moſt excellent depoſtum in the W col- 
lection, are the manuſcripts of Leonardo da Vinci, 
bound in twelve large volumes of mathematical and 
other drawings; which ſufficiently demonſtrate that, 
in the theory of anatomy, optics, geometry, architec- 
ture, and mechanics, very few, then. excelled that 
great maſter. Nor are his mechanical drawings deli- 
neated on three hundred and ninety-nine leaves, and 
containing ſeventeen hundred and fifty original deſigns, 
leſs curious than the former. The notes at the foot of 
the page are in a very ſmall hand, and wrote from 
the right to the left, ſo that few are able to read them 
without the aſſiſtance of a magnifying mirrour ; and, 
accordingly, one is always placed near thoſe manu- 
ſcripts. King James I. of England ordered the earl 
Arundel to offer Galeazzo Arconati, who had then 
one of theſe volumes in his poſſeſſion, three thouſand 
piſtoles for it; but he re ſed the money; chuſing to 
preſent it to the Ambroſian college, where the relf of 
that celebrated maſter's works were before depoſited. 
And the conſervatores of the college have perpetuated 
the remembrance of this magnificent gift by an in- 
icription on the wall. 

Fronting the grand entrance of the church of St. 
Celſo, are two gigantic ſtatues of Adam and Eve, in 
white marble; they are both elegant pieces, eſpeci- 
ally the latter, which is reckoned equal to any thing 
of the kind. Four beautiful ſtatues of the evangeliſts 
alſo of white marble, together with a great number 
of others, having their ornaments and pedeſtals of 
braſs, adorn the front; which was deſigned by Bra- 
mantes Lazari. On the top of this grand front are 
ſeveral pyramids, one of which is bent in- a ſurpriſing 
manner, thought to have been gradually effected by 
ſtormy weather. The inſide of the church 1s adorn- 
ed with ſeveral beautiful pieces of painting, and alſo 
with the tomb of Annibal Fontana, the celebrated 
ſtatuary, erected by the architects of this church in 
1637. 

| They 
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They ſhew, in the ſacriſtry of St. Euſtorius, a 
mh medal, pretended to have been preſented by the 

aſtern wiſemen to our Saviour. As the monks pre- 
viouſly inſiſt upon a promiſe of devoutly kiffing it 
from all to whom they ſhew it, I did not ſatisfy my 
curiofity in this particular; but others, who have 
enjoyed that favour, aſſured me, that it has ſcarcely 
the traces of any impreſſion remaining on it. 

The chapel of St. Giovanni de Caſarotti is ſmall, 
but elegant, and has ſeveral decorations in marble. 
On the left-hand is a paſſage and vault, where cri- 
minals. who periſh by the hand of juſtice, are buried. 
This beautiful chapel belongs to a devout fraternity, 
called de Cavaleri. They are deſcended from the beſt 
families in Milan, and enter into this order to demon- 
ſtrate their humility and devotion. They are diftin- 


guiſhed by a ſmall croſs which they wear on one 


ſhoulder of their upper g:rment. The only fon of 
count Ferdinand Daun, governor-general, and a 
gentleman of the bed-chamber to the emperor, is a 
member of this fraternity. When any malefactor is 
to be executed, this order is under an indiſpenſable 
obligation of ſending ſome of its members to viſit 
him the night before, in order to prepare him for his 
awful paſſage into eternity. | 
When the criminal aſcends the ladder, one of the 
moſt eminent among them follow him, holding a 
crucifix before his eyes, and, at parting, pronounces 
the benediction; the Capuchins, who uſually. attend 
criminals in their laſt moments, remain below. Two 
ladders are placed againſt the gallows on this occaſion, 
one for the criminal and executioner, and the other 
for the Cavaliere, who attends maſked; and cuts the 
criminal down, as ſoon as dead. Others of the ſoci- 
ety aſſiſt in carrying the corpſe to the chapel, where 
it is interred. Whatever the fraternity make uſe of 
on this occaſion, as gloves, the cord, &c. are thrown 
into the grave with the malefactor. Nor is this hum- 


ble office conſidered as the leaſt degradation to their 


rank; 
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rank; but opportunities of performing theſe humble 
offices are not frequent at Milan; for the ſoldiers are 
not ſubject to the civil power, and even the poor are 
under no temptation to purſue dangerous courſes, as 
they may eaſily acquire a comfortable ſubſiſtence by 
begging in the ſtreets. Add to this the aſylum grant- 
ed to churches and monaſteries, whereby many cri- 
minals are ſheltered from the hands of juſtice, and it 
will be no wonder that executions are not frequent 


here. | 


Not far from the Porta Orientale, the commodious_ 
lazaretto, belonging to the great hoſpital, is ſituated. 
It is a ſpacious ftone-building, of a quadrangular 
form, but greatly out of repair. There are three hun- 
dred and ſixty chambers round the quadrangle, but 
all of them without inhabitants. Each has a window 
toward the country, and another toward the gardens, 
in the area of the lazaretto; and, alſo, a particular 
chimney and privy. The gardens in the area are let 
to poor perſons, who maintain their families by cul- 
tivating gardens and vineyards. In times of peſti- 
lence, or any other contagious diſtemper, foreigners 
are obliged to depart the country, and the natives in- 
fected with the diſtemper brought to this lazaretto. 
On the outſide of the ſeveral apartments or cells, is a 
piazza, ſupported on marble pillars, and incloſed with 
a paliſado, to prevent the patients from going into the 
cardens. Bur, whenever the city is viſited with ſuch 
contagions, all the trees in the gardens are cut down, 
and an open octangular chapel erected in the center 
on pillars, and mals ſaid in it every day, that the pa- 
tients may. from their beds, have the opportunity of 
paying their adoration to the hoſt. An idea may be 
formed of the area incloſed in the lazaretto by the 
length of one of its ſides, which is ſix hundred paces. 
A ſwift ſtream of water runs under the whole qua- 


drangle, and carries away all kinds of foil and filth, _ 


a conveniency of the laſt importance to buildings of 
this kind, In a marble pillar, facing the entrance, is 


a hole, 
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a hole, repreſenting a broken plague-ſore in the fleſh; 
the inſide of it appears freſh and bloody, and the out- 
fide purulent and yellow. This phenomenon / is ſaid 
to owe its origin to a miracle of St. Charles Borromeo, 
who exorciſed the plague from the people into this 
pillar. But thoſe who have ſeen the pillars in the je- 
ſuits college at Genoa, well know that appearances 
of this kind may be eaſily given to a kind of Carrara 
marble. 

It muſt be owned that the e countries can- 
not be compared to thoſe where the Romiſh religion 
is profeſſed, with regard to hoſpitals, lazarettos, and 
other charitable foundations, Perhaps, among other 
incitements to charities of this kind, the dread of 
purgatory is not the leaſt; and it muſt be remember- 
ed, that the Romiſh clergy are very careful to inforce 

every motive that has a tendency to promote the great 
work of charity. At Leyden, however, there 1s {till 
a lazaretto or peſt-houſe kept up, in which are two 
hundred and fifty beds always in readineſs, and, on 
occaſion, nine hundred patients may be admitted; 
nor can the cleanlineſs and decency with which every 
thing is there conducted be any where exceeded: but 
it muſt be owned, that, as the patients have not each 
2a ſeparate room, but twenty, or more, lie in the ſame 
ward, very bad conſequences may reſult from a con- 
tagious diſtemper. 

The court of Inquiſition, eſtabliſhed here, conſiſts 
of an unlimited number of eccleſiaſtics, ſixty noble- 
men, and a hundred and fifty wealthy merchants. 
Thoſe unhappy perſons who fall into the hands of the 
inquiſition, never know their accuſers, nor the reaſons 
of their confinement. Nor can they ever flatter 
themſelves with the hopes of being delivered from 
theſe nauſeous dungeons, and other ſhocking hard- 
ſhips, but by voluntarily accuſing themſelves. 

A prieft, about three years ſince, ſeverely felt the 
rigour of this court, for celebrating maſs before his 
bull of ordination arrived. He pleaded, indeed, 

that 
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that the bull was ſigned at Rome, and actually on 
the road to Milan, bebe he preſumed to perform 
that office; but this plea was rejected, nor was the 
intereſt made by his relations of the leaſt effect. He 
was ſentenced to read maſs on a ſcaffold, erected be- 
fore the church where the crime had been commit- 
ted; but, as ſoon as he begun, the firſt leaf was 
torn out, his canonical robes ſtripped off, and his 
body delivered over to the ſecular power; by which 
he was condemned to be hanged; his thumbs, to- 
gether with the fore and middle fingers of both his 
hands, between which he held the hoſt at the ele- 
vation, being firſt burnt to a coal. We ſhall not be 
at a loſs to account for this ſeverity, if we reflect on 
the dignity aſſumed by the prieſthood, and the diſ- 
advantage that muſt accrue to the pope from perſons 
intruding themſelves into that office without a proper 


ordination. Hoſtienſis aſſerts that the ſacerdotal of- 
fice is ſeven thouſand ſix hundred and forty- four times 


above the regal, that being the proportion between 
the magnitudes between the ſun and moon. Accord- 
ing to the canon law, the prerogative of the mitre 
excells that of the crown, in the ſame proportion as 


gold does lead. But theſe proportions are far from 


ſatisfying Alanus de Rupe, a Dominican monk, who 
places the power of a prieſt above that of God him- 
ſelf; becauſe the latter ſpent ſix days creating the 
| world, whereas the former, every time he celebrates 
maſs, by a few words, produces, not a creature only, 
but the Origin of all Sings, the ſupreme uncreated 
Being himſelf. | 

Lo Spedale Maggiore, or the great hoſpital, owes 
its foundation to Franciſco Sfortia, and 1 is a grand 
and beautiful ſtructure. 
Nineteen of the principal nobility inſpect this hoſ- 
pital; and one of the governors conſtantly attends 
every morning, and inquires into every tranſaction, 
viſits every ward, and aſks the patients, ſeparately, 
what treatment they have met with, © 
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A ſewer or canal runs under every part of the hoſ. 
pital, to carry off all kinds of filth, And the baker, 
butcher, weaver, taylor, ſempſtreſs, and other ne- 
ceſſary mechanics, have their ſhops within the walls 
of the hoſpital; which, in this particular, reſembles 
a city or {mall republic, having very little connection 
with Milan. There are alſo paſtures belonging to 
it, in which oxen, ſheep, and other animals are fed 
for the ſlaughter : for it appears that near ſx hun- 
dred weight of butcher's meat is daily conſumed in 
this hoſpital, beſide other proviſions. 

The method of receiving foundlings into this hoſ- 
Pital is as follows: at the main entrance of the houſe 
is a kind of wicket, which two hours after ſun-ſet, 
is conſtantly opened; within this wicket is a copper 
machine, reſembling an oven, capable of containing 
a child of ſix or ſeven years of age. This machine 
turns on an axis; and every night, as ſoon as the 
wicket is opened, the aperture is turned toward the 
ſtreet. The perſon who brings the child places it in 
this machine, turns it round, knocks at the gate, and 
retires. The porter, who always watches in the room 
to which the aperture of the machine is turned, takes 
out the infant, and ſends it immediately to one of 
the nurſes. If the child has been baptized, a certifi- 
cate is given in with it; but, if no certificate be ſent, 
that ceremony is immediately performed. Before this 
hoſpital was erected, the children were laid before 
the door leading to the ward appointed for the 
wounded ; but this was a very inhuman practice, ma- 

ny of the children loſing their limbs, and ſome even 
their lives before they were diſcovered; and taken 
into the hoſpital. Seldom leſs than three children 
are brought every night to the hoſpital, but often 
four or five. The apartments, deſigned for the 
wet nurſes and other women, are ſeparated from all 
others; ſo that no men ever enter them, except in 
preſence of ſome officers, or thoſe appointed to at- 
tend ſtrangers: and in the walls of cheſe apartments 

1 | are 
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are apertures with turning boxes, like thoſe at the 
nunneries, by which they receive their proviſions and 
other neceſſaries. The boys are taught ſome handi- 
craft trade, and the girls the neceſſary buſineſs of a 
family. Italy excels all the countries in the world, 
in the humanity and care with which the ſick and 
poor are attended. And if chis hoſpital be defici- 
ent in any particular, it is, perhaps, in the abilities 
of its phyſicians and ſurgeons. | 
Formerly, the dead from the great hoſpital were 
buried without the city, in a particular church-yard ; 
but their prodigious number infecting the air ee a 
noxious and almoſt inſupportable ſmell, rand 
building was, by the generous liberality * An- 
noi, a merchant of Milan, erected round the 1 | 
having a great number of vaults in the ſides for the 
uſe of this hoſpital. Fifty or ſixty bodies, covered 
with lime and other corroſives, are depoſited in each 
of theſe vaults ; and, when full, the entrance 1s firmly 


cloſed up, ſo that the aſcent of any noxious efflu- 


via is entirely prevented. Nor is there any danger 
that the place will ever be infected with the delete 
rious exhalations; for the number of vaults is ſo 
great, that the bodies buried in the firſt will be en- 
tirely conſumed long before the reſt are full. 

The common method in other churches is to throw 
the corpſe into a common vault, to the amount of two 
or three hundred; which cannot fail of filling the 
air, in theſe edifices, with noxious effluvia. The Sex- 
tons, during the winter, empty theſe vaults, throw- 
ing the bodies, half-decayed, into large pits opened 
for that purpoſe behind the churches, 

The church of St. Stephen, called alſo la Rota, is 
erected on the very ſpot where St. Ambroſe, then 
biſhop of Milan, is ſaid to have performed a very ex- 
traordinary miracle, after the firſt battle between the 
orthodox and Arians. The faint, it ſeems being at 
a loſs to diſtinguiſh the bodies of the true believers 
from thoſe of the heretics, commanded the latter to 

. turn 
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turn their faces to the ground, and the former, theirs 
toward heaven, which was accordingly done. They 
add, that the blood of the orthodox formed itſelf into 
a round maſs, reſembling a wheel, and was at laſt 
totally abſorbed by a ſtone, over which there is now 
a braſs plate, and contiguous to it a- pillar, ' with an 
inſcription on it, to perpetuate the miracle. 

Near this church is a chapel, called Les Morts de 8. 

Berna dino, paved with the ſkulls and bones of thoſe 
flain in the above battle, reſembling, in ſome mea- 
ſure, the chapel of the eleven thouſand Virgins at 
Cologn. The ground-work 1s compoſed of bones, 
and the ſkulls form croſſes in it by way of decora- 
tion. A pyramid of bones, before which is an iron 
grate to prevent their falling, or being taken away, is 
erected on each fide of the altar. A pair of colours, 
and a drum, reſembling thoſe uſed by the ancient 
Germans, hang up on the left-ſide of the entrance, 
and are ſaid to have been taken from the Arians in 
the ſame battle. 
It is very common for young travellers, when they 
enter any of the taverns in Milan, to be aſked whe- 
ther they chuſe a Letto fornito, or female bedfellow, 
who continues maſked till ſhe enters the bedchamber. 
The fin is now, alas! little regarded; but furely 
they ſhould remember- to what danger their health 
muſt be expoſed, when it depends on the ſcandalous 
choice of a mercenary landlord. 

A ſtranger is ſurprized, in walking the ſtreets of 
Milan, to meet with ſuch numbers of deformed dwarfs, 
and people with wens of a prodigious ſize. Iremem- 
ber to have ſeen an old woman who had three wens, 
the leaſt larger than her head, which ſhe could not 


move at all. Some imagine that this deformity 1s 


owing to the ſnow-water trom the mountains mixing 
with that of the ſprings and rivers; but it ſhould be 
remembered that the inhabitants of Switzerland uſe 
inow-water, both to prevent and cure theſe excreſ- 


cences. Others think that the ſtony particles with 
which 
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which the waters, in their deſcent from the moun- 
trains, are impregnated, cauſe theſe wens, by form- 
ing concretions in the minute veſſels of the neck; 
but it is well known that theſe deformities are heredi- 
tary, and affect infants before they have ever taſted 
any water. Oe 

The villa of the marquis de Creci, a few Ttalian 
miles from Milan, ſhould be viſited by all travellers 
who are pleaſed with beautiful ſtatues and paintings. 

The marquis Simonetta's villa is remarkable for an 
extraordinary echo, produced by the ſound's being 
reflected between the parallel wings of the building, 
which are perpendicular to the front, and at the dif- 
tance of fifty-eight common paces from each other, 
without either windows or doors for diſſipating the 
ſound. It is of the tautological kind, reflecting a 
man's voice above forty, and the report of a piſtol 
above ſixty times; but the repetitions ſucceed each 
other with ſuch rapidity, that it is difficult to count 
them, or even mark them down, unleſs the expe- 
riment be made early in the morning, or in the even- 
ing, when the air is remarkably calm and ftill : but, 
when the air is either too dry, or too much loaded 
with vapours, the effect does not fo wel! anſwer the 
expectation. l 2 e 
The ſmall town of Monza, ſituated a few leagues 
from Milan, is remarkable for the treaſure depoſited 
in the church of St. John the Baptiſt, founded. by 
queen 'Theodolinda. Among other valuable curioſi- 
ties is a cup of a conſiderable fize, made out of a 
ſingle piece of ſapphire, and was the uſual drinking 
cup of that princeſs. | Fi | 
Here is alfo the iron crown, as it is generally 
called, with which the ancient kings of Italy, and 
afrerwards the emperors of Germany, were crowned 
kings. of Lombardy. The crown, however, is ſo 
far from being wholly of iron, that a ſmall filler is 
the only part of it made with that metal, the reſt of 
it being gold, adorned with jewels ; but it has neither 

Vol. IV. | Ee ſpikes 
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ſpikes nor ornaments at the top, nor is it large enougſi 
to fit the head of any grown perſon. The fillet or 
iron ring, if the inhabitants of Monza are to be cre- 
dited, was formed out of one of the nails which 
faſtened our Saviour to the croſs, which procured this 
crown ſo great veneration, that, in the year 1681, 
they erected a chapel for it in the church of St. John 
the Baptiſt, placed it upon the altar, and even carried 
it in proceſtion. The clergy of the cathedral at Mi- 
lan were piqued at theſe proceedings, apprehending 
that the devotion paid to the nail kept in their church 
would be greatly leflened, if a relique of the ſame 
kind ſhould be depoſited in the neighbourhood. The 
diſpute continued for ſome time, but was at laſt car- 
ried before the Officium S. Congregationis Rituum, at 
Rome, where in all appearance, it will always remain, 
without any definitive ſentence being ever pronoun- 
ced ; it being evidently the intereſt of that office to 
- augment, rather than diminiſh the number of re- 
liques. - | | ; 
That part of the country which lies between Mi- 
lan and Pavia 1s extremely delightful ; the fertile 
meadows, being interſected by canals, beautiful rows 
of trees, and luxuriant vineyards, feaſt the eye in the 
moſt elegant manner. The graſs, produced by theſe 
meadows, is ſo rich and ſucculent, that horſes fatten 
in a few weeks; but it renders the horned cattle ſo 
very weak, that they are not fit for labour: ſo that 
the inhabitants are obliged to have their beaſts of 
_ draught from Piedmont, where they are all entirely 
white, as on the contrary the hogs in the Milaneſe 
are wholly black. 11 1 . | 
Pavia is a ſpacious city, but old, and thinly inha- 
bited. It is built on the river Teſſin, or Ticino, 
over which it has a ſtone bridge of fix arches, and 
is three hundred common paces long; the road over 
it leads to Borgo. Its fortifications are very inſigni- 
ficant, nor are there any veſtiges remaining of its 
having formerly been the capital of the powerful 


King- 
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kingdom of Lombardy. The cathedral is an old 
für ute and built of brick, as are alſo moſt of the 
public buildings in this place. | 

A very ſingular method of aſking alms at the gates 
of Pavia muſt not be omitted. The beggar holds 
out a kind of diſh, in which is a human ſkull, the 

better to excite the charity of paſſengers. 

The univerſity of Pavia was founded by Charle- 
magne, and repaired by Charles IV. Baldus, Jaſon, 
Andreas, Alciatus, and other celehrated civilians, 
formerly taught here with the greateſt reputation. 

From Turin to Aleſſandria is eight ſtages, or thirty- 
five Italian miles; the diſtance between Aleſſandria 
and Genoa is near thirty Italian miles; which are ac- 
counted ſeven paſte reale, or double none and are paid 
for accordingly. 
| You travel near Aleſſandria with AS. nch expedi- 
tion in the cambiatura, as by poſt in the territories of 
Venice, Piedmont, or Milan, and at half the ex- 


The abbey of del Boſco 1s Gruated . midway 
between Aleſſandria and Novi. It is conſtantly in- 
habited by fifty or ſixty Dominican monks, who ſpend 
five hours and a half every day in performing the 
offices of the church, and only two in their ſchools. 
The building is, upon the whole, ſtately and conve- 
nient, but the library very indifferent. But what, in 
in their opinion, is the greateſt curioſity in the whole 
church, is a wooden crucifix, which, in the year 
1647, turned itſelf to the right toward a chapel, 
wherein ſeveral reliques are depoſited, particularly a 
piece of our Saviour's croſs, and a thorn of his crown, 
at the very inſtant a thief had entered the chapel, in 
order to carry off the treafure : but, being terrified 
by the noiſe made by the crucifix in turning itſelf 
about, he ran off without his booty. It remains to this 
day in the ſame poſition; but it ſeems to be no more 
than the natural conſequence reſulting from the warp- 
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ing of the wood, it being the bottom only, not che 
body of the croſs, which 1s turned about. | 
I he country between Aleſſandria and Novi is en- 
tirely level; but from thence are ſeveral hills, which 
may be conſidered as a prelude to the adjacent Ap- 
ennine mountains. The roads are, however, very 
good, and. many of them paved. The Apennine 
mountains derive their name from Alpen, an old 
Gauliſh word, till uſed in me, to nen a 
mountain in general. 
Genoa is one of the moſt beaurful cities in Italy, 
but its ſituation the moſt inconvenient. It appears 
to the greateſt advantage to a ſpectator in a {hip at 
about a quarter of a league diſtant from the city; for 
then all its ſtately buildings, which have procured it 
the name of Superba, form a grand amphitheatre, 
being ſituated on the gradual declivity of the hill. 
But this declivity, ſo advantageous to its proſpect from 
the ſea, together with the narrowneſs of the ſtreets, 
render the uſe of carriages very difficult; ſo that all 
the inhabitants, except the principal ladies of the city, 
who are carried in chairs, walk on foot. They ſay, 
that the narrowneſs of the ſtreets, and the loftineſs of 
the houſes, greatly tend to preſerve the health of the 
inhabitants, by intercepting the rays of the ſun, dur- 
ing the exceſſive heats of the ſummer. All the ſtreets 
in general are well paved, and ſome in particular with 
free-ſtone. The cleanlineſs of- the ſtreets is partly 
owing to their being free from carriages, and partly 
to the ſterility of the neighbouring ſoil, which requir- 
ing large quantities of manure, they carefully g gather 
up all che dung which the horſes, mules, and other 
animals leave there; ſo that the poor inhabitants of 
Genoa are as careful to pick up all the dung they meet 
with, as the Arabs are in preſerving that made ey the 
camels returning from Mecca, | 
The roofs of the houſes in general are. flat, and. co- 
vered with lavagna, a ſpecies of ſtone reſembling 
flate. Thoſe areas are filled with orange- trees; and, 
from 
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from their ſloping ſituatiòn, form a kind of penſile 


gardens, which add greatly to the, fine GER of 
the city. ö 


The fortifications W the ſea are Faro 


ſtrong, being cut out of the rocks; in ſome places 


two or three baſtions of this kind are formed behind 


each other. The length of theſe fortifications, to- 
gether with thoſe of the lower town, is near three 
Italian miles; and the number of ordnance mounted 
on all the works with which the city is defended, 
amounts to near five hundred. Toward the land the 
city of Genoa is encompaſſed with a double wall; 

that next the country, called the new wall, from 
its being erected long ſince the other, extends beyond 
the hill, beginning at the Final, and terminating at 
the river Biſagno. It is, in circumference, ten Ita- 
lian miles; but ſuch is the ruggedneſs and inequality 
of the country, that you cannot ride round it in leſs 
than three hours. The great extent of this wall ren- 
ders it of no great uſe, except as a defence againſt 
the attempts of banditti. All travellers, on their en- 
tering the city, are obliged to deliver up all theit 
fire-arms, which, according to the laws of the city, 
- ſhould not be re- delivered till their departure; but a 


piece of money prevails on the officers, who imme 


diately deliver the arms to their owners. Nor is this 
remiſſneſs of the officers taken any notice of; and 
it muſt be acknowleged, that travellers are permit- 
ted greater liberty in obſerving every part of the 
city, than can reaſonably» be expected in a republic, 


whoſe ſituation, with regard to the French and Pied- 1 


monteſe, muſt tend to render it jealous of ſtrangers. 
There is a fine ſtone-bridge over the Bonzevera, "and 
another over the Biſagno; the former waſhes the weſt, 
and the latter the eaſt ſide of the city. 

The harbour of Genoa, though large, is far from 


being ſafe; nor is it poſſible to defend. it entirely 


againſt the ſouth-wind, without making the entrance 


10 narrow, as to be very prejudicial to the commerce 
Co 3 „ 
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of the city. It muſt, however, be acknowleged, that 
neither care nor expence is wanting for rendering it 
as ſafe and commodious as poſſible ; the mole, which 
is a kind of wall extended on the left-ſide a great diſ- 
tance into the ſea, has been lengthened this preſent 
year thirty-five paces z ſo that it is now ſeven hundred 
paces long, and is ſtill to be continued two hundred 
paces farther. There is alſo a mole on the right- 
hand near the Final, or light-houſe, extended ſeven 
hundred and ſeventy four common paces into the ſea, 
and is defended from the fury of the waves by pro- 


digious pieces of rocks. As the water is here ſo deep, 


that great part of the wall, near its foundation, muſt 
have been built by divers, aſſiſted by bells, and other 
inventions of that kind, the expence attending a 
work muſt have been immenſe. They alſo pr 

to extend this mole, in order to . the ſhips in 


the harbour from the ſouth-weſt wind, which my 


call Labeccio, and is the moſt dangerous of any. 

the middle of the harbour is a place called the Nen 
Bridge, to which water is conveyed by pipes from the 
mountains for the uſe of the ſhips. The dock for the 
republic's gallies, is within the harbour. 

The naval power of Genoa, which formerly made 
ſo conſpicuous a figure, is now reduced to ſix gallies 
only, and even theſe employed chiefly in fetching 
corn from Naples and Siciiy, and carrying out the 
ladies for the air. The largeſt gallies carry from ſixty 
to a hundred ſoldiers, beſide three hundred and 
twenty rowers, ſix on a bench, which alſo ſerves them 
for a bed. There are a great number of Turkiſh 
ſlaves in the Darſena ; their aſpect is, in general, very 
moroſe, which the long whiſkers they wear, have not 
any tendency to leſſen. They wear a large coarſe 
cloak, having a hood to it like that of the Capuchins. 
They have their liberty in the Darſena, but not in the 
city, where they ſell cheeſe, cloth, and other things 
about the ſtreets chained together in couples. Their 
officers allo Nen them to 2. public 1 l 
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ſmall ſhops in the Darſena; and, when they go to 
Marſeilles, Corſica, and other places, advance them 
{mall ſums of money for purchaſing different kinds 
of toys, which they ſell again at Genoa to very great 
advantage. The officers, however, take care to have 
themſelves part of the profits. Some of the ſlaves 
are alſo ſupplied with goods at the republic's ware- 
houſes, partly for ready money, and partly on credit. 
But none of them are ſuffered to be abſent at night 
from the Darſena, where they are then conſtantly 
muſtered and locked up. No perſon who takes any 
ſlaves from the Corſairs of Barbary, are hindered from 
keeping them ; but this is rarely done, they being 
uſually ſold to the republic, which has the beſt op- 
portunities both of employing and ſecuring them. 
They are chiefly employed in knitting ſtockings and 
caps, meeting with far more indulgence here, 'than 
thoſe unhappy Chriſtians, who have the misfortune 
of falling into the hands of the Corſairs of Barbary. 
It is common to divide the rowers in the gallies 
into three claſſes: 1. Thoſe who, through poverty, 
fell themſelves for a term of years, called by the 
French Bonavoglies: the Genoele give only ſixty or 
ſeventy of their livres to theſe poor people for two 
years ſervice. The criminals, who are ſentenced to 
the gallies for a longer or ſhorter term, according to 
the nature of their crimes. 3. The priſoners taken 

from the Turks or the piratical ſtates of Barbary. 

The latter, even if they embrace the Chriſtian re- 

ligion, are not entitled to their liberty; though they 
often obtain it by means of their good behaviour, or, 
at leaſt, are ſettled in a way of getting a comfort- 
able living. Whenever a galley engages an enemy, 
the Turkiſh ſlaves, and thoſe condemned for life, are 
placed in the middle of the bench. 

The Fanal, or light-houſe, is a lofty tower aſcended 
by a hundred and ſixty-ſix ſteps, and built on a large 
fortified rock, on the weſt fide of the harbour, near 
the ſuburbs of St. Peter d'Arena, Near the top of 
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this light-houſe, and on the fide next the fea, a lan- 


thorn, containing thirty-fix lamps, is ſuſpended every 
night, except a "few during the middle of the ſfum- 


mer. When they expect a fleet of ſhips, they in- 
creaſe the number of lamps, which, at a diſtance, 
appear like a ſingle ſtar. When the watchman on 
the top of the light-houſe ſees a ſhip at a diſtance, 
he hangs out a ſingle bullet as a ſignal; when more 
ſhips than one appear, the number of bullets are in- 
creaſed, the number of bullets always equalling the 
number of ſhips, unleſs there are more than five, 
when he hangs out a bullet and a flag. | 

The badneſs of the harbour, and extravagant price 


of commodities greatly check the commerce of Genoa, 


which, doubtleſs, would otherwiſe be carried to a 


much greater height. The principal manufactures 


are velvets and damaſks ; but, beſide theſe, they carry 
on a conſiderable trade in ſilks, brocades, lace, gloves, 
ſweetmeats, fruits, oil, Parmeſan cheeſe, anchovies, 
and medicinal drugs, from the Levant. 

The Engliſh have a conſul, but no merchants 


ſettled at Genoa, as they have at Leghorn. Great 
numbers of French Proteſtants have, however, made 


choice of Genoa for their aſylum, where they are 
kindly received, notwithſtanding their different tenets 
of religion; nor is any notice taken of the frequent 
viſits paid them by the chaplain of the Proteſtant re- 
giment generally quartered at Aleſſandria. They 
have, at Genoa, in common, with the other Italian 


ſtates, a court of inquiſition; but no very ſtrict in- 


quiries are made with regard to foreigners. 


The inhabitants of this city, profeſſing the Roman 
Catholic religion, are ſaid to amount to a hundred 
and fifty thouſand. Virgil, Silius Italicus, Auſonius, 
and other authors, are not very favourable in their 
accounts of the fidelity and honeſty of the Genoeſe, 


formerly called Ligurians ; and the following proverb 


is ſtill applied to "this country, and its inhabitants: 
monte Ke legno, mare ſenza Peſce, gente ſenza fede, & 
donne 


donne ſenza vergogna, © a mountain deſtitute of wood, 
4 — 975 fiſh, a nation deſtitute of honeſty, 
and women deſtitute of modeſty.” 5 

It muſt, however, be allowed, that the policy of Ge- 
noa is much better executed than in many other ſtates 
of Italy. You may walk the ftreets in the night with 
the greateſt ſafety, it being very difficult to find an 
inſtance of any perſon's being attacked by robbers 
or aſſaſſins. All ranks of people here are engaged 
in trade, ſuch aſcendaney has the deſire of riches 
over the mind of man. But exceſſiye ſplendor and 
luxury are, in many reſpects, reſtrained by ſeveral 
ſalutary laws. No perſon, except foreigners and the 
eight counſellors of ſtate, is permitted to have more 
than one footman ; ladies of conſiderable rank are 
indeed, beſide ſuch an attendant, allowed a page, bur e 
his age muſt not exceed fourteen years. 

What ſeems not altogether conſiſtent with the re- 
gularity and diſcreet conduct of the female ſex, is, 
that the greateſt part of the married ladies of rank 
are conſtantly waited on by a gentleman, called Ci- 
ziſbeo, who walks before their chair in the ſtreets, 
holds the holy water to them at church, and per- 
forms all the little ceremonious offices uſual among 
lovers. Some ladies have ſeveral of theſe humble 
and obſequious attendants, among whom the little 
offices are divided; one attends her abroad, another 
provides for the table; a third dire&s the parties of 
pleafure; a fourth the gaming table, &c. And, in 
proportion to the number of theſe officious gentle- 
men, the lady is valued for beauty and wit. They 
all pretend to no more than Platonic love; and, in- 
deed, one would almoſt be tempted to imagine, that 
the huſbands were really convinced that nothing was 
to be apprehended : for the Genoeſe, who are as jea- 
lous as any other Italians, muſt well know to what 
heights ſuch intimacies are often carried, as they them- 
{e]ves perform the ſame offices to other married la- 
10088 dies. 
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dies. There 1s, however, no obligation for admit- 
ting this cuſtom ; time and the general practice are 
all it has to plead. 

The young ladies of Genoa are rarely ſeen, their 
youth being generally ſpent in the confines of a cloiſ- 
ter. The married ladies generally wear black; ei- 
ther ſilk or velvet; for, after the firſt year of their 
marriage, they are rarely indulged in chuſing what 
colours they pleaſe. 

There are two claſſes of nobility at Genoa, the old 


and the new. The families of Doria, Fieſchi, Spi- 


nola, Grimaldi, and Imperiali, are at the head of 


the former. Formerly, the Juſtiniani were of the 


ſame claſs, but they have lately abandoned it, and 
placed themſelves at the head of the new nobility, of 


which there are about five hundred families. Both 


claſſes are equally preferred to public employments; 
but the old, in other reſpects, look with contempt 
upon the new. All the families of both claſſes, thoſe 
of Doria and Spinola excepted, are engaged in trade, 
as merchants or bankers. But the molt diſtinguiſhed 
for commerce, among the nobility are the Pallavi- 
cini. It muſt, however, be owned, that notwith- 
{ſtanding the exorbitant wealth of many private per- 
ſons, the ſtate is far from rich. The new nobility 
have a particular walk on the left fide of the ex- 
change; and the old, on the right. The latter in- 


deed, are not excluded from walking with the former, 


but neither they nor the citizens are permitted to mix 
with the latter. 

The form of government at Genoa is ariſtocratical, 
and the nobles muſt be aſſembled before any affair 
of importance can be tranſacted. The doge has no- 
thing more than a ſhadow of ſovereign power, and 
even that little expires, with his office, at the end of 
two years. When the diſputes in theſe biennial elec- 
tions cannot be determined, they are often adjourned 
for eight days, during which interval, the oldeſt ſe- 

nator 
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nator conducts the government. A perſon may be 
elected doge without being previoully a ſenator; but 
no perſon can be a candidate for this ſupreme office 
of the republic, under fifty years of age. Frequently, 
the vote of a poor nobleman may be procured for 
fifty or ſixty Louis Hors: and it is reported at Ge- 
noa, that, ſome time ſince, a ſenator, in neceſſitous 
circumſtances, being obliged to go a journey, aſked 
a.rich member, belonging to the ſame claſs, to lend 
him a cloak; but was refuſed. Soon after, the poor 
nobleman coming into the ſenate on the day of elec- 
tion, the wealthy ſenator, who wanted only one vote 
to be elected doge, applied to him, uſing all the ſooth- 
ing methods, attended with the greateſt promiſes, to 
obtain his voice; but the poor ſenator declared, 
That, as his neighbour had lately ſuffered him to 
go a journey without a cloak, he intended, in re- 
turn, to let him go home without a cap; alluding 
to that worn by the doge. WT 
The doge, with his family, reſides in a palace be- 
longing to the republic, having eight ſenators as a 
council to aſſiſt him in the government. His life- 
guard conſiſts of two hundred Germans, at preſent 
commanded by baron Iſengerde. Their uniform is 
red turned up with blue; but that of the Corſican 
corps, blue turned up with red. The bombardiers, 
who wear bayonets, have red coats and leather waiſt- . 
coats; and the reſt of the ſoldiers white coats faced 
with blue, The whole number of troops, maintained 
at preſent by the republic, amounts to five thouſand ; 
and theſe are continually 1n garriſon at Savona, Sar- 
zana, Novi, Gavi, Spezza,  Ventimilia, and in the 
caſtles and fortified towns of the iſland of Corſica. 
The doge, when he aſſiſts at proceſſions, is dreſſed 
in a crimſon velvet or ſilk, and the ſenators who fol- 
low him, in black. 125 * 
During the doge's adminiſtration, he is ſtiled Se- 
renita; but, after the expiration of his office, only 
Excellenza, a title common to all ſenators; and 0 8 
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396 KEYSLER's TRAVELS. 
ſaid, that the ſecretary of ſtate, when the doge's term 
of government is expired, makes him the following 
compliment: Tour ſerenity having accompliſhed | 
the term of your government, your excellency may 
now retire from the republic s palace to your own 
© reſidence.* The nobles are ſtiled illuſtriſſimi; but, 
as they are never wanting in title, we commonly 
hear a perſon ſtiled illaſtriſimo & excellentiſſimo fignore, 
or, illuſtriſſima excelleaza ; the latter is given to all 
1 but is leſs honourable than excellentiſſimo 
& illuſtriſimo fgnore, the latter including thoſe 1 
are of noble extraction. 

The palace appointed for the doge is both an an- 
cient and elegant ſtructure, ſituated near the center 
of the city. The apartments on the left-hand are 
allotted to the doge, whoſe table, during the two 
years of his adminiſtration, is maintained at the pub- 
lic expence. In the court of the palace, on the left- 
hand of the large portal, is a white marble ſtatue of 
Andrew Doria, with an inſcription, in which that 
great man is ſtiled, the Reſtorer of the ancient liberty 


of the Republic. 


The aſpect of this illuſtrious perſon has-in- it ſome- 
thing very martial, or rather fierce, which is in- 
creaſed by the enormous length of beard and whiſkers 


on the upper lip; ornaments long ſince diſuſed. 


Over againſt this ſtatue ſtands that of his kinſman 


and heir, John Andrea Doria, much in the ſame taſte, 


with an inſcription,” calling him the Preſerver of his 


country” s liberty. 
The aſcent from the court to ihe great hall 1s. by 


a flight of very low white "marble ſteps : here the 


dope 1 is elected, and public audience given to foreign 
miniſters, It is extremely beautiful, "lofty, and well 
lighted. In this hall are fix white marble ſtatues of 
perſons eminent for their liberality to the public. 

In the ſummer council chamber, into which there 


1s a paſſage from this hall, is an elegant piece, re- 
* the inhabitants of Genoa receiving the 


aſhes 
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aſhes. of St. John the Baptiſt, 5 * Solimene. 

Here is alſo a fine piece of the diſcoyery of America, 
by Chriſtopher Columbus, a native of Genoa. The 
expulſion of Juſtiniani from Scio, by Soliman, who, 
inhumanly murdered all the children of that family, 
is finely painted on the middle of the ng by Por- 
denone. 

Over the entrance wy the arſenal, to which there 
is a paſſage from the hall of audience, is a, roſtrum 
of a ſhip belonging to the ancient Romans. Its length 
is about three ſpans, and its greateſt Nene two 
thirds of a foot. It was diſcovered in the year 1597, 
when the harbour was cleaned... Above twenty-five 
thouſand muſkets are depoſited in the arſenal ; and 
among other curioſities, a ſhield, in which are fixed 
a hundred and twenty piſtol-barrels, forty of which 
may be fired at one time: and alſo the armour of 
ſeveral ladies of Genoa, who joined in a croifade to 
to the Holy Land, in the year 1301, under pope 
Boniface, VIII.; and in the archives are depoſited 
three letters of the prelate, concerning this FARE: 
dition. 

In the new 5 before the doge's * 18 4 
daily market, Sundays not excepted, for garden- 
ſtuff. And, what is very remarkable, green peaſe, 
artichokes, water-melons, together with hyacinths, 
and other flowers blown in perfection, are expoſed o 
fale here in the middle of January. | 
* The Strada Nuova. is the fineſt ſtreet in the whole 
city; it was laid out, and the principal palaces in it 
built by Alexio Galeazzi, an architect of Perugia. 
Ten or twelve of theſe palaces are, remarkable for 
beauty and magaificence, eſpecially thoſe of Doria, 
Pallavicini, Lercari, Carrega, &c. Theſe palaces 
have elegant hanging gardens and orangeries, ſup- 
ported by ſtone pillars, equal in height tothe firſt. 
ſtory, which opens into them The following motto 
is placed over the entrance of the Doria palace: Nulli 
certa domus, We have here | no ſettled habitation.” 

Over 
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Over the door of the doge's palace the ſame words 
are written, and ſeem very properly adapted to the 
ſhort continuance of that 42 2 The Pallavi- 
cini palace has this motto: Sapientia edificabitur do- 
mus, * A houſe ſhall be eſtabliſned by wiſdom.“ An 
elegant ſquare or market-place, where the Negroni 
have a beautiful palace, terminates the Strada Nuova. 
The Strada Balbi is nearly equal to the Strada 
Nuova in beauty, and fuperior in length and breadth. 
It is adorned with two palaces belonging to the Balbi 
family, the Jeſuits college, and the palace of Du- 
razzo. The latter greatly excels every other private 
building in the whole city, and is an hundred and 
twenty common paces in front; nor is the furniture 
unequal to its magnificent appearance. Here are ſe- 
veral capital paintings; and the third ſtory has round 
it an open gallery, from whence there is a beautiful 
proſpect of the harbour and the ſea, and leads to an 
elegant garden, decorated with fountains and groves 
of orange and citron- trees. A garden of the ſame 
kind may be ſeen at the palace of prince Doria, ſitu- 
ated near the light-houſe : and behind the garden 
was formerly a ſtone wharf, from whence the faniiy 
could ſtep into their barge. Charles V. lodged ſome 
time in this palace; and, during his ſtay, apartments 
were ſuddenly run up, at the end of which the em- 
peror, to his aſtoniſhment, found a yacht ready to 
receive him, and a ſplendid entertainment prepared, 
for his reception. All the gold and filver plate, 
when taken — the emperor's table, was, by prince 
Doria's orders, thrown into the ſea; but care had 
been previouſly taken to ſpread nets all round the 
veſſel. The Spaniſh noblemen in the emperor's re- 
tinue, ignorant of this contrivance, could not con- 
ceal their aſtoniſhment at ſuch extravagant actions; 
and, that they might not think any part of this pro- 
digious quantity of plate borrowed, an inſcription, 
in Spaniſh, was placed on the front of the palace, 
| F oppo- 
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— to the Fanal, ſignifying, That nothing in 
that houſe was borrowed.” 

In the middle of a fountain, on che right ſide of 
the walk between the palace and the garden, is the ſta- 
tue of a ſea-monſter, ſaid to have been taken alive. 
Its forepart reſembles a ſatyr, with two ſmall horns; 
but behind, it has a double tail of a fiſh, placed in an 
erect poſition. Another fountain, much larger than 
the former, 1s decorated with ſeveral ſtatues, parti- 
_ cularly a gigantic one, of Andrew Doria, with the 
ſymbols of Neptune, in a triumphal car, drawn by 
three large horſes. All the embelliſhments of this 
fountain, in the center of which the above group is 
placed, are cut out of one ſingle block of marble. 

Andrew Doria, after a life of ninety-three years, 
during which, he 1 a ſeries of the moſt ho- 
nourable actions, died in the year 1560. And the ſe- 
nate, as a public teſtimony of their gratitude, for the 
many eminent ſervices he performed for his country, 
ſends annually, on the 15th of September, the ca 
tain of the palace, attended by two hundred ſoldiers, 
with the keys of the city, to the prince of Doria, who 
always entertains them in an elegant manner, and diſ- 
plays, on this occaſiony his valuable collection of pic- 
tures, plate, tapeſtry, and other rich furniture of his 
palace. The princes of Doria enjoy another privi- 
lege, as a further mark of the republic's gratitude, 
being allowed to wear their ſwords in the city; a 
privilege denied to all except ſtrangers, and the nobles 
when ſetting out on a journey. 

I be Doria family may boaſt of a ſucceſſion of he- 
roes, not eaſily paralleled in any other. The preſent 
prince is no ſtranger to naval affairs, and a few years 
ſince had a ſquadron of gallies; but, to avoid diſ- 
putes with the republic, occaſioned by his ſometimes 
aſſiſting the French, and at other times the Auſtrians, 
he fold his fleet. His annual revenue is ſaid to 
amount to a hundred and fifty thouſand philippi, each 
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philippi being equal to four Piedmonteſe livres, four- 
teen ſols and a half. | 

From the ſecond ſtory of the aforeſaid palace 1s a 
paſſage, which goes over a little bridge into another 
garden, laid out in a beautiful variety of compart- 
ments along the ſide of the mountain. And, among 
other things, one ſees, on its top, a gigantic ſtatue 
of Jupiter, in ſtucco, with the left foot reſting on a 
large dog, under which is an epitaph in Italian, im- 
porting, that his fidelity and good nature intitled him 
to that monument; and from the practice of both 
which good qualities while alive, it was thought but 
juſtice to depoſit his remains near Jupiter, of whoſe 
royal protection he was truly worthy. He lived eleven 
years and ten months, and died September 7, at 
five in the evening, 1605. 

Such as may be ſurpriſed, that a public monument 
ſhould be erected to a dog, and even the hour of his 
death particularly mentioned, will doubtleſs think it 
more extravagant, that he had five hundred philippi 
a year ſettled on him for his maintenance. Spar- 
tian, in the 20th chapter of the life of Hadrian, re- 
lates, that this emperor was ſuch a lover of horſes 
and dogs, that he cauſed monuments to be erected 
to their memory. The heroic king of Sweden, 
Charles XII. was ſo fond of his dog Pompey, which 
always attended him, that, upon the creature's dy- 
ing in Poland, he ordered his remains to be ſent into 
Sweden, that he might have the honour of being inter- 
red in his native country. But thoſe, who, from his 
care of his favourite dog, thought he could not fail of 
rewarding the ſervices of his faithful ſubjects, were miſ 
taken: for he never indicated the leaſt emotion of pity 
for thoſe who had ſacrificed their lives for him at Stral- 
ſund, the iſland of Rugen, or other places. The lo- 
vers of well turned epitaphs on dogs will find ſuffi- 
cient matter of entertainment in Lipfius $ Select 


Epiſtles, Golnitz's Itinerary, and Ferari's Works. 
4 S8. Pietro 
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8. Pietro A'Arena, the ſuburbs on the Fanal or 
light-houſe ſide, is a moſt charming place, finely de- 
corated with elegant gardens — ſummer-houſes: 
but the Villa Imperiale, where the preſent empreſs 
| lodged twice, deſerves particular noticſſe. 

The celebrated muſæum of Micconi is ſtill at Ge- 
noa; but the owner being 1 447 in moving his 
goods to another houſe, I could not have an oppor- 
tunity of ſeeing it. „ 

The buildings conſecrated to religion in this city 
are thirty. ſeven pariſh churches, of which twenty are 
collegiate, ſeventeen monaſteries, and two large hoſ- 

itals. v6; di 
f In a chapel of the cathedral, which is dedicated 
to St. Laurence, are kept, with the greateſt yenera- 
tion, the remains of St. John the Baptiſt, This cha- 
pel is on the left-hand of the entrance into the cathe- 
dral, and in it thirty filver lamps are kept continus 
ally burning: The altar is ſupported by five pillars 
of porphyry, and decorated with a painting by Van- 
dvck 333 . ; : 


\ 


45 this church is a large emerald diſh, ſaid to be 
a preſent from the queen of Sheba to king Solomon, 
by whom it was afterwards.ufed for the paſchal lamb ; 
and by our Saviour at his laſt ſupper: and the re- 
public of Genoa either received it as its ſhare of the 
plunder of the city of Cæſarea, in the year 1101, or 
is indebted for it to the generoſity of Baldwin, king 
of Jeruſalem. This valuable curioſity, which can- 
not be ſeen without permiſſion from the archbiſhop, 
is of a circular form, with a hexagonal rim. Its dia- 
meter is two common palms, and its circumference 
five palms wanting one inch. It is formed out of one 
fingle emerald, and is entirely plain; without any 
carving or ſculpture. Perhaps the emerald I before 
mentioned, at the convent of Reichneau in Boden- 
ice, is the only one in Europe equal to this in di- 
menſions. II. ! Me . 
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The chureh of St. Dominic is finely decorated with 
marble Nan hut it is more remarkable for a fine 
painting ot 1 Procaecino, repreſenting the cir- 
cumciſion. of Chriſt. The tribunal of the inquiſition 
is held in the Dominican conyent, to. which this 
church belongs. The church of the ſame name, be- 
longing to the Dominican nuns, near the church of 
St. Luke, ſhould alſq be viſited by travellers, _ - 

Between the Piazzo Sarſano and St, Mary's church 
is a broad ſtreet, belonging to the Sauk family; and 
at the end of this ſtreet is a fone bridge, connecting 
two eminences in the city, formerly ſeparated by a 
deep valley. It is impoſſible to view this bridge with- 
out aſtoniſhment, its height being near. ninety, feet; 
and copſiſts of one ſmall and three large arches ; the\ 
latter are elevated ten ox twelve feet above ſeveral 
houſes five or ſix ſtories high, being; built croſs. 3 
080 ſtreet. This extraordinary bridge is forty-fave 
cet in breadth, and an hundred and ſeventy, paces 
in length. The diameter of the middle arch, un- 
der which there are ſeveral houſes, is above thirty 
paces, Ode ef che Sauli family, who, is till alive, 
but without any child, from a deſire of perpetuating 
his memory, finiſhed this work, at a vaſt expence ; 
and the republic, as a teſtimony of its gratitude, has 
crected, in the doge's palace, a ſtatue to his me- 
mory. . 

There are ſome fine Freſco. paintings by Franciſ- 
chit.a de Bologna, beſide. other pictures hy Piola, in 
the church of St, Philippo Neri,. belonging: to the 
fathers, of the oratory. Tn this church, every Sun- 
day evening, during the, winter feaſon, an oratorio, 
founded on ſome ſcripture hiſtory, is performed. This 
is ſucceeded by a ſermon of near half an hour; and 
the whole concludes with a grand piece of, church 
muſic- There can be no great objection againſt a 
performance of this kind, as it is evidently calculated 
to prevent people from running into ill company, 
and, at the ſame time, to endeavour, by every ge 
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thod of Gn to impreſs on their minds the 


duties — and religion; but the fumm 


diverfion by theſe fathers cannot claim an equal ins 
dulgence. They have, without St. Thomas's gate; 
near prince Doria's palace, a fine garden, in w ich ; 
is a beautiful ſtructure. ' Here ſeveral games, as 


draughts, chefs, and billiards, are permitted every . 


Sunday in the afternoon; chey have indeed excepted 
eards and dice. It muſt however be owned, that they 
play only or abe marias, puter-noſters, Se. not for 
money; and, accordingly, When a ſet” breaks up, 
the loſers repair to an image of the Vir gin, and there, 

on their knees, diſcharge the debt. As ſoon 4s the 


evening approaches, all play ceaſes, and the fathers 


perform an oratorio; then one of them makes à ſpi- 


ritual exhortation, and the whole concludes with 2 


folemn piece of church muſic. - As the füthers en- 
deavour, by theſe meetings, to prevent the com- 
monalty from joining their riotous companions, and 
gratify their prepoſterous paſſion for gaming, With- 
out any prejudice to their families and fortune; the 
defign itſelf cannot be condemned; but can the 


abuſe of the name of God in theſe laſt prayers, where 
the attention is not engaged, be juſtified ?” oy 


they cannot be ſaid to be edifying, if ind mT 
lawful. 3 
When a ſingle perfor is buried, © kind of arla 
formed of all forts of artificial flowers, is placed on 
the coffin. But, at the funerals of perſons of diſ- 


tinction, the religious fraternities walk in proceffion, © 


having white hoods drawn over their faces, and mv 
beaux in their hands, which they carry in an Hort 
zontal poſition, that poor children may earn a few 


ſols, by catching the wax which perpetually drops 


from them upon Paper. The intention is doubtleſs 
commendable; bat the ſolemnity is not greatly in- 
creaſed by the number of ragged boys every, where 


pg with the proceſſion. 
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Before I conclude it is neceſſary to obſerve, that 

though the entertainment at the. inns. of Genoa is ſo 
much preferable to that at Turin, yet a traveller will 
have no reaſon to boaſt; eſpecially if he neglects to 
bargain for every thing before be receives it. Their 
wine is none of the beſt; but this is not to be attri- 
buted to the landlords; for they axe obliged to fetch 
all their wine from the vaults of the republic, where 
it is delivered in ſealed bottles. And as the inn- 
keeper gains nothing more than the bottles in the 
ſale of the wine, he always takes care to make him- 
ſelf amends in other articles. 
The republic, beſide this monopoly of wine, deals 
alſo in corn, none of that commodity. being fold in 
the market, ſo that every baker 1s obliged to pur- 
chaſe it at the public granaries. 

[Lady Wortley Montague gives ſeveral particulars 
and obſervations relating 1 to Genoa, which will illuſ- 
trate the foregoing account. 

Senda is lituated in a very fine bay, and being 
built on a riſing hill intermixed with gardens, and 
beautified with the moſt excellent architecture, gives 
a very fine proſpect off at ſea; though it loſt much 
of its beauty in my eyes, having been accuſtomed to 
that of Conſtantinople. The Genoeſe were once 
maſters of ſeveral iſlands in the Archipelago, and all 
that part of Conſtantinople which is now called Ga- 
lata. Their betraying the Chriſtian. cauſe, by faci- 
litating the taking of Conſtantinople by the Turk, 
deſerved what has ; ſince happened to them, even the 
loſs of all their conqueſts on that ſide to thoſe infi- 
dels. They are at preſent far from rich, and are de- 
{piſed by the French, ſince their doge was forced by 
the late king to go in perſon to Paris, to. aſk par- 
don for ſuch | a trifle. as the arms of France over the 
houſe of the envoy, being, ſpattered with dung in the 
night. This, I ſuppoſe, was done by ſome of the 
9 faction, Which till makes up the * 
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here, though they dare not openly declare it. The, 
ladies affect the French habit, and are more genteel 
than thoſe they imitate. I do not doubt but the cuſ- 
tom of Ciciſbei's has very much improved their airs. 

I know not whether you ever heard of thoſe animals. 
Upon my word, nothing but my own eyes could 
have convinced me there were any ſuch upon earth. 
The faſhion begun here, and is now received all over 
Italy, where the huſbands are not ſuch terrible crea- 
tures as we repreſent them. There are none among 
them ſuch brutes, as to pretend to find fault with a 
cuſtom ſo well eſtabliſhed, and fo politically founded, 


ſince I am aſſured that it was an expedient, firſt found 
out by the ſenate, to put an end to thoſe family 


hatreds, which tore their ſtate to pieces, and to find 
employment for thoſe young men, who were forced” 
to cut one another's throats, pour paſſer le temps; and 


it has ſucceeded ſo well, that ſince the inſtitution of 


Ciciſbey, there has been nothing but peace and good 
humour amongſt them. Theſe are gentlemen WhO 
devote themſelves to the ſervice of a particular lady, 
(1 mean a married one, for the virgins are all invi- 
ſtble, and confined to convents:) they are obliged. 
to wait on her to all public places, ſuch as the plays, 

ras, and aſſemblies, (which are called here con- 
verſations) where they wait behind her chair, take 
care of her fan and gloves, if ſhe plays; have the pri- 
vilege of whiſpers, &c. —— When ſhe goes out, they 
ſerve her inſtead of lacquies, gravely trotting by her 


chair. Tis their buſineſs to prepate for her a pre- 
ſent againſt any day of public appearance; in ſhort, 


they are to ſpend all their time and money in her 
ſervice, who rewards them accordingly (for opportu- 
nity they want none) but the huſband is not to have 
the impudence to ſuppoſe this any other than pure. 
Platonic friendſhip. It is true, they endeavour to 


give her a Ciciſbei of their own chuſing; but when 


the lady happens not to be of the ſame taſte, as that 
often happens, ſhe never fails to bring it about to 
e e Da have 
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have one of her On fancy. In former times, one 
beauty uſed to have eight or ten of theſe humble ad- 
mirers; but thoſe days of plenty and humility are 
no more. Men grow. more ſcarce and ſaucy, and 
every lady is forced to content herſelf with one at a 
tume. e D i | | 3 15 AS FIC 
You may ſee in this place the glorious liberty of a re- 
public, or, more properly, of an ariſtocracy, the com- 
mon people being here as arrant ſlaves as the French; 
but the old nobles pay little reſpect to the doge, who 
is but two years in his office, and whoſe wife, at that 
very time, aſſumes no rank above another lady. It 
is true, the family of Andrea Doria (that great man 
who reſtored them that liberty they enjoy) have ſome 
particular privileges. When the ſenate found it ne- 
ceſſary to put a ſtop to the luxury of dreſs, forbid- 
ding the wearing of jewels and brocades, they left 
them at liberty to make what expence they pleaſed. 
look with great pleaſure on the ſtatue of that 
hero, which is in the court belonging to the houſe 
of duke Doria. This puts me in mind of their pa- 
laces, which I can never deſcribe as I ought. 
Is it not enough that I ſay, they are moſt of them the 
deſign of Palladio.? The ſtreet called Strada Nova, 
is perhaps the moſt beautiful line of building in the 
world. I muſt particularly mention the vaſt palaces. 
of Durazzo, thoſe of the two Balbi, joined together 
by a magnificent colonade, that of the Imperiale, at 
this village of St. Pierre d' Arena, and another of the 
Doria. The perfection of architecture, and the ut- 
moſt profuſion of rich furniture are to be ſeen here, 
diſpoſed with the moſt elegant taſte, and laviſh mag- 
nificence. But I am charmed with nothing ſo much 
as the collection of pictures by the pencils of Raphael, 
Paulo Veroneſe, Titian, Caracci, Michael Angelo, 
Guido and Correggio; which two I mention laſt as 
my particular favourites. I own, I can find no plea- 
ſure in objects of horror; and, in my opinion, the 
more naturally a crucifix is repreſented, the more 
r f . 5 2. e diſagreeable 
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bie le is. Theſt my beloyed . 
nature,” and ſhew it in the teſt charming lig I 
Dt. Smollet, 'Who Was at Genoa in 17653 Fuftuthes 
us alſo with the following remarks. ' 
lt is not without feaſon that Genda iv called T 
Supkr ba. — The rity is very ſtately, and the Robles — 
very prod, "Some few of them may be prod of 
their Wealth: but, in general, their förrunes art very 
fall. Many Geneeſe noblemen afe ſuid to have for- 
tunes of half a million of libres per annum: but the 
truth is; rhe whole revenue öf che ſtate docs not ex- 
ceed this ſum; and the Hvre öf Getioa is aböut nine 
ſterling. There are about half 4 dozen of their 
nobles who have ten thouſand a year + but the maf 5 
have not above a twentieth part of that ſumn. 
live with great parſimony in their families; ng Sod 
nothing but black in public; ſo that cheir expetices' 
are'but ſimall. "if a Genoeſt Hobltthan gives art en- 
tertainment once a quarter, he is ſaid to live upon the 
fragments all the reſt of the year. I was told that” 
one of them lately treated His friends, and left tie 
entertainment to the care of his ſon, who ordered a 
diſh of fiſh that coſt a zechine, which is equal to about 
ten ſhillings ſterling. The old gentleman no ſooner 
ſaw it appear on the table, than unable to ſuppr els 
his concern, he burſt into tears and exclaimed, AÞ 


Fi 1g liuolo indegno! ! Stamo in "Round! 4 Slamo in prect- „ 


1 think tlie pride or oſtentstistt of _ lrallans in 
general takes a more laudable turn than of other na- 
tions. A Frenchman lays out his whole revenue upon 
tawdry ſuits of cloaths, or in furniſhing a magnifi- 
cent repas of fifty or a hundred diſhes, one half of 
which ate not eatable, nor intended to be eaten. His 
wardrobe goes to the fripier; his diſhes to the dogs, 
and after his deceaſe no veſtige of him remains. A 
Genoeſe, on the other hand, keeps himſelf and his 
family at mort allowance; that He may fave money to 
build palaces and churches, which remain to afrer- / 
Dd 4 | ages 
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ages ſo many monuments; of his taſte; piety, and mu- 
nificence; and, in the mean time, give employment 
and bread to the poor and induſtfious. ' There are 
ſome Genocie nobles who have each five or ſix ele: 
gant Palaces magnificently furniſhed, either in the 
city, or in different parts of the Riveria. The two 
ſtreets called Strada Balbi and Strada Nuova are con · 
tinued double ranges of palaces, adorned with gar- 
dens and fountains; but their being painted on (he: 
outſide, has, in my opinion, a poor fe, 0 
The commerce of this city is, at reſent, not very 
conſiderable yet it has the face of buſineſs, - The, 
ſtreets are crowded with people; the ſhops are well 
furniſned; and the markets abound with all ſorts of 
excellent proviſion. . The wine made in this neigh-! 
| bourhood i 18, however, very indifferent; and all that 
is conſumed muſt be bought at the public cantinre, 
where it is ſold for the benefit of the ſtate. Their 
bread is the whiteſt and the beſt I have taſted any 
where; and the beef, which they have from Pied- 
mont, is juicy and delicious. The expence of eat - 
ing in Italy is nearly the ſame as in France, about 
three ſhillings a head for every meal. The ſtate of 
Genoa is very poor, and their bank of St. George 
has received ſuch rude ſhocks, firſt from the revolt 
of the Corſicans, and after ward from the misfortunes 
of the city, when it was taken by the Auſtrians in 
the war of 1745, that it ſtill continues to languiſh, 
without any near proſpect of its credit being reſtored. 
Nothing ſhews the weakneſs of their ſtate more than 
their having recourſe. to the aſſiſtance of France, to 
put a ſtop to the progreſs of Paoli in Corſica: for af. 
ter all that has been ſaid of the gallantry and cou- 
rage of Paoli and his iſlanders, I am very credibly 
informed that they might be very eaſily ſuppreſſed, 
if the Genoeſe had either vigour in the council, or 
reſolution in the field. 5 
True it is, they made a noble effort in re | 
the Auſtrians, who had taken poſſeſſion of their city; 
but 
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but this effort was the effect of oppreſſion and de- 
ſpair; and if the inſinuation of ſome politicians in 
this part of the world may be believed, the Genoeſe 
would not haye ſueceeded in that attempt, if they 
had not previouſly purchaſed, with a large ſum of 
money, the connivance of the only perſon who could 
defeat the enterprize. For my own part, I can ſcarce 
entertain thoughts ſo prejudicial to the character of 
human nature, as to ſuppoſe a man capable of ſacri- 
ficing, to ſuch a conſideration, the duty he owed his 
prince, as well as all regard to the lives of his ſol- 
diers, even thoſe who lay ſick in hoſpitals, and who 
being dragged forth, were nuſerably butchered by the 
furious populace. There is one more preſumption of 
his innocence, he ſtill retains the favour of his ſove- 
_ reign, who could not well be ſuppoſed to ſhare in the 
booty. There are myſteries in politics which avere never 
dreamed of in our philoſophy, Horatio] The poſſeſſion of 
Genoa, might have proved a troubleſome; bone of 
_ contention, which it might be convenient to loſe by 
accident. Certain it is, when the Auſtrians returned 
after their expulſion, in order to retake the city, the 
engineer, being queſtioned by the general, declared 
he would take the place in fifteen days, on pain of 
loſing his head; and in four days after this decla 
ration the Auſtrians retired. This anecdote I learned 
from a worthy gentleman of this country, who had 
i® from the engineer's own mouth. Perhaps it was 
the will of heaven. You ſee how favourably Provi- 
dence has interpoſed in behalf of the reigning empreſs. 
of Ruſſia, firſt in removing her huſband ; ſecondly, 
in ordaining the aſſaſſination of prince Ivan, for which 
the perpetrators have been ſo liberally rewarded : it 
even ſeems determined to ſhorten the life of her own. 
ſon, the only ſurviving rival from whom ſhe had any 
thing to fear. r 
The Genoeſe have now thrown themſelves into the 
arms of France for protection: I know not whether 
it would not have been a greater mark of ſagacity 
to cultivate the friendſhip. of England, with which | 
| : the 
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choy unten un ucvantagoous Legere, While 
— maſters of the Mediterranean, they 
will always: have it in their power to de incredible 
damage all along the Riviera, to rath the 'Genoeſe 
trade by ſea, and even to ànuey the Capital; for, 
not withſtanding all the pains they have taſten d for- 
tify the mole and the city, I am greatly deceived if 
it is not ſtill expoſed to the danger, not only of 2 
bombardment; but even of 4 eanfionade;” I am even 
ſanguine enough to think, a feſelute commander 
might, with a ſtrong ſquadron, fail directly into the 
harbour, without ſuſtaining much damage, notwirh⸗ 
ſtanding all the cannon of the place, which are ſaid to 
amount to near five hundred. I have Teh à ᷑annonade 
of above four hundred pieces of artillery, beſide bombs 
and cohorns, maintained for many hours without do- 


ing much miſchief— ar de 
The few days we ſtaid at Genoa were employed in 
viſiting the moſt remarkable churches, and palaces; 
In fome of the churches, particularly that of the 
Annunciata, I found a profuſion of ornaments, which 
had more magnificence than taſte. There is a great 
number of pictures; but very few of them are Capi- 
tal pieces. I heard much of the Ponte Carignano, 
which did not at all anſwer my expectation. It is 4 
bridge that unites two eminences which form the 
higher part of the city, and the houſes in the bottom 
below do not riſe ſo high as the ſpringing of its 
arches. There is nothing at all curious in its con- 
ſtruction, nor any way remarkable, except tlie height 
of the piers from which the arches are ſprung. Hard 
by the bridge there is an elegant church, from the 
top of which you have a very rich and extenfive prof- 
pect of the city, the fea, and the adjacent country, 
which looks like a continent of groves and villas, 
The only remarkable circumſtance about the cathe- 
dral, which is gothic and gloomy, is the . where 
the pretended bones of John the Baptiſt are depoſited, 
and in which thirty filver lamps are continually burn- 
ing. I had a curioſity to fee the palaces of Durazzo 


ang 
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and Doria, hut n procure, 
admiſſion than 1 was pond. 4 de myſelf.— 
Having here provided nfyſe with letters of- cre- 
dit for-:Florence and Roe; I hired the fame boar” 
hit h had brought vs dither; to Carry us forward to 
Lerici, which is a mall town about half way be⸗ 


tween Genoa and ' where travellers, 1 = 
are tired of the ſea, wake 'poſt-chaiſey to continue their” 
rotite hy land to Piſa and Florence. I paic A, 
Loui d'ofs for this yoytge of about Bey nies 3 oh 
1-might have had a felucea far leſs money.” "When 5 o 
land on the wharf at Genoa, you ate plied by the fe- 
lucca men juſt as you axe plied by the watermeſt at 
Hungerford-ſtairs in London. They are always” 
ready to ſet off at à minute's warning for Lerici, 
Leghorn, Nice, Antibes, Marſeilles, and 5 9 part 
of the Riviera. Jr 
The roads between Genoa and Lucca are very bad, 
often infeſted with banditti; and the accommèdation 
at the inns very indifferent, ſo that the journey is both 
troubleſome and dangerous. Thoſe therefore who“ 
have before ſeen Milan, will find it much more agree- 
able, eſpecially during the autumn and winter ſeaſons, © 
to imbark i in a felucca for Leghorn. The corfairs,” 
during theſe months, rarely approach the ſhore, ang), 
the wind being generally to the northward, the 
ſage is performed in two days without the leaſt diff. 
culty. But you muſt not forget to take with you a 
certificate of health; and, with regard to the cor- ' 
ſairs of Barbary, a aſs from the conſul of any nation at 
eace with theſe "ſat tes may be of the greateſt ſervice. 2 
The diſtance' between Genoa and Leg 
an hundred and twenty Italian miles; and a private 
felucca may generally be hired for three or four piſ- 
toles, or about three pounds four ſhillings Ae 
Feluccas are light open veſſels, ſufficient for ten or 
twelve perſons, and make uſe both of fails and oars. 
They always keep near the ſhore, ſo that, in caſe of 
contrary winds, or the apprehenſion of meeting any 
corſair, they turn into ſome ſecure creek or harbour 
on the coaſt, where they continue during the night. 


The | 
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The diſtance between Genoa and Capo Fino, or 
Punto Fino, is fifteen Italian miles; and between them 
Nervi and Camogli are ſituated. Several houſes and 
villages, being erected along the coaſt, render it a 
very agreeable proſpect, Capo Fino is one of the 
head lands or promontories which form the bay of 
Rapallo: it is only a barren rock, extending a conſi- 

derable diſtance into the ſea, and having on the eaſtern 
ſide of the ſummit a pretty ſtrong caſtle. Rapallo, 
being built in the form of an amphitheatre, affords a 
very agreeable proſpect. Glaveri, a large but irre- 
gular village, ſituated on the coaſt between Rapallo 
rand Lavagna, is not mentioned in ſeveral maps. The 
coaſt between Lavagna and Porto de Venere, except 
thoſe ſmall towns mentioned above, is one continued 
barren rock, deſtitute of vines, graſs, and wood; 
nor have the inhabitants any other i of acquire. 
ing their ſubſiſtence than fiſhing. 607 

The territories of Genoa are on one fide terminated - 

by the ſmall principality of Meſia, the capital of 
which is Carrara, from whence. the famous marble, 
dug from a quarry. in the neighbourhood, derives its 
name. Near the river Magra are {till the ruins of the 
ancient Luna. Some imagine, that Gulfo a Spetia 
is the Portus Lunæ of the ancients.” 

Leghorn =, called by the ancients Liburnus Portus, 
was, a few ages ſince, but a mean and unhealthy . 
place, and belonged to the republic of Genoa; who | 
exchanged it for Sarzana, an epiſcopal city near Le- 
rici, with Coſ no I. duke of Tuſcany. The former 
appeared, at that time, to have greatly the advantage; 
but the grand duke had before formed a ſcheme for 
render Leghorn a place of much greater conſe- 
quence than it had hitherto been. Nor was he de- 
ceived in his expectations; for, by cutting a great 
number of canals, and uſing other proper methods 
of cultivation, the ſoil is rendered tertile, and the 


* The proper name of this place is Laue; being called Legs | 
horn by none but the Kg. | 


noxious. 
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noxious exhalations almoſt totally deſtroyed ; which, 


with the free trade it enjoys, have rendered it very 
populous. The city is, however, deſtitute of good 
water, which the inhabitants are obliged to fetch 
fm “? 1 ee 
“ Leghorn, ſays Mr. Miſſon, is about fourteen 
miles diſtant from Piſa, the country between them 
being very level, but woody, filled with oaks, cork- 
trees,: and wild myrtles: they tell you, that theſe 


woods were formerly-all covered by the ſea, which 


reached within three miles of Piſa, where you ſee a 
large church at the entrance of theſe woods, which, 
ſay they, was built in the ſame place where St. Peter 
was ſhipwrecked one day when he was fiſhing. Leg- 
horn is a modern city, built on a level | Pang and 
ſtrengthened with good fortifications faced with brick- 
work; its ſtreets are large, ſtreight, and uniform, 
the houſes generally of the ſame height, and painted 


on the outſide.“] 


Merchants of all denominations enjoy intire liberty 
of commerce, and the free exerciſe of their religion in 
private; but the only one permitted to be exerciſed 
publicly is that of Rome: though the Greeks, Jews, 
and Mahometans, have, in ſome meaſure, the ſame 
indulgence. The proteſtants have always opportu- 
nities of baptiſing their children, receiving the ſacra- 
ment, and performing the other duties of religion, 


either by means of the great number of Engliſh, 


Dutch, and Daniſh ſhips conſtantly in the harbour, 
or the chapel of the Engliſh factors erected here. 
Commerce is not obſtructed at Leghorn by high du- 
ties; every bale, how large ſoever, pays only two 


ſcudi, or piaſters, (about nine ſhillings ſterling) nor- 


are the contents ever examined. Fhe baggage of 
travellers is never ſearched; they are indeed obliged 
to deliver up their fire arms, but theſe are reſtored, 
by procuring an order from the governor, which is 
not attended with any great difficulty. The Engliſh, 
of which there are thirty- fix families, carry on- the 
greateſt trade here of any foreign nation. 

| | There 
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There are ſaid to be eighteen. thouſand Jews:in the 
city of Leghorn, which is termed their paradiſe; for 
they here en oy the. greateſt freedom, nor are they 
branded. with any ignominious mark of diſtinction. 
The inquiſition is indeed eſtabliſhed at Leghorn, bur 
its power is not extended to the Jews, but limited in- 
tirely to eccleſiaſtical affairs of its wh communion, 

e number of inhabitants in Legharn, including 
the Jews. is ſaid to amount to forty thauſand ;, but, 
in my opinion, this eſtimate is too large. The ſtreets 
in general are ſtraight and broad; ſo that from the 
great ſquare, where the market is kept, there is a 
proſpect through the oppoſite gates of the city. The 
north part is called New Venice, from its cleanlineſs, 
the number of canals that interſect it, the elegance of 
the buildings, and its convenient ſituation far trade. 
The walks on the ramparts are very agreeable, 
there being on one ſide an extenſive proſpect of the 
ſea, and on the other of a country finely embelliſhed 
with gentlemen's ſeats. Beſide the citadel, there are 
two caſtles toward the ſea ; ſo that the place is-cap- 
able of making a good defence. There are at preſent 
about three — pieces of ordnance, the greateſt 
part of which are braſs, on the ſeveral fortifications; 
and the garriſon conſiſts of ſix hundred me. 

At the mouth of the harbour, on the left hand, are 
two towers, ſaid to be the remains of a pier belonging 
to the republic of Piſa. Leghorn harbour is divided 
into two parts, called the outward and inward har- 
bour. The latter, termed the Darſa, or Darſena, 
is appointed for the reception of the gallies belonging 
to the grand duke. Theſe are often ſent out on a 
cruiſe againſt the corſairs of Barbary; but it cannot 
be ſaid to compoſe a very formidable Beet, their whole | 
number not exceeding five or ſin. 

The former, or outward harbour, is ede * 
the violence of the waves by a pier-head of ſax hun- 
dred paces in length, compoſed of prodigious large 
ſtones; the top of it is 1 ad on it the moſt 

 _ . wealthy 
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a citizens talee the air in their ooaches. The. 
breadth of the harbour is near fifteen hundred paces; 
but the Water, eſpecially in the middle, is not of a 
ſufficient depth; ſo that, in ſhips are obliged, for 
the greater ſafety, to be faſtened to the ſide of the 
mole. There is good anchorage. in the road at about 
one or two Italian miles diſtance from the mole z but 
the ſhips. riding here are equally expotcd: to the meas 
ther and the Barbary corſairs.. 
|  Civita Vecchia ſees ig ſeveral reſpects to be beter 
ſituated. for trade than, Leghorn, and, ſhould.the pope 
declare. the former a free port, it muſt prove very diſ- 
advantageous to the latter. Several popes have been 
| convinced. of the advantage that could not fail of re- 
| ſulting from this ſcheme, but the- intereſt; of the Flo, 
rentine cardinals, and large ſums of money pro- 
perly diſtributed, have hitherto hindered its being 
carried into execution. The unhealthfulneſs of on 
air at Civita Vecchia is no objection at all; - becauſe 
Leghorn itſelf is a ſufficient, inſtance that it may be 
remedied; and the beſt of water may, by the help of 
pipes, be eaſily conveyed thither. 
The Pharos, or light-houſe, where, during the 
night, above thirty lamps are conſtantly burning, is 
built upon a ſingle rock in the open ſea. Corſica, 
and even Sardinia, may be ſeen from this tower, in 
fine weather; the former is indeed viſible from the 
mole, The Lazaretto, where perſons and goods, com- 
ing from all places ſuſpected of contagious diſeaſes, 
Ii is ſituated near the light Wau, 
on the main land. 

Ab he Turkiſh ſlaves, and others condemned to the 
galls, are every night ſecured, in a kind of large pri- 
on, called the Bagni, from a word uſed by the © Turks 
for the place; where they confine. their Chriſtian cap- 
tives. They are at liberty to quit the Bagni every 
day, and may follow any trade or buſineſs; hut they 
mult be ſure to return early in the evening. There. 
0 5 about two: thouſand. of the 1e. 2 

eight 
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eight or nine hundred of which are Turks. There are 
alſo Turks in the city, which are no ſlayes, but are 
obliged to live in a particular quarter, near that ap- 
pointed for the Jews. They have a great hems hag in 
the Bagni, but it is generally ſhut up. 
There is not a ſingle church in Leghorn that me- 
rits the obſervation of a judicious traveller. The 
Greeks in this city are divided into two ſects, and 
diſtinguiſhed by the names of Latin Greeks and 
Eaſtern Greeks. The former acknowlege the pope's 
ſupremacy. The Armenians have alſo a church here; 
but the difference between their religion and that of 
the Roman catholics is very immaterial. The Jews 
and Turks are obliged to live in particular parts of 
the city; and the common proſtitutes are forced to 
confine themſelves to the diſtrict aſſigned them: nor 
are theſe unhappy wretches allowed to viſit any other 
part of the city without leave from the erer 
which cannot be procured under a few ſols. 
But, notwithſtanding all the advantages enjoyed by 
Leghorn, it 1s far from being a cheap place to reſide 
at; for, beſide the large duties on all proviſions 
brought to it by land, the duke reſerves to himſelf 
the monopoly of ſeveral commodities, eſpecially bran- 
dy, tobacco, and ſalt: and fo very ſtrict are they with 
regard to the laſt article, great quantities of which are 
found on the ſea-ſhore, that whoever has half an ounce 
of ſuch ſalt in his cuſtody, is ſent to the gallies, with- 
out any regard to his rank or ſituation in e. 3:6. 
Barks go daily-from Leghorn to Piſa, by means of. 
a canal, except in winter, when it is ſometimes fro- 
zen. This can al, which is ſixteen Italian miles in 
length, 1s not only very advantageous to trade, but 
highly uſeful in draining the moraſſes, whereby the air 
is rendered more healthy than it otherwiſe would be. 
Piſa was, ſome centuries ago, a famous republic, 
whoſe victorious fleet were a terror to the Saracens in 
the Holy Land, ' the' coaſts of Africa, the Hands of 


N and . and the republic of Genoa. But 
there 


= - 


there is hardly the ſhadow of this mighty power now 


remaining; partly owing to their having fallen under 
the dominion of the Florentines, and partly to the 
opening of the neighbouring harbour at Leghorn, 
The city indeed isdpacious, the ſtreets even, broad, 
and well-paved, and the houſes not badly built; but 
the life and ſpirit which ſhould actuate this well finiſh- 
ed body, namely, the number of inhabitants, are 
wanting to ſuch a degree, that the ſtreets are in many 
places full of graſs. . The principal and richeſt fami- 
lies, ſince the republic loſt irs liberty in the year 
1406, have abandoned Piſa, and retired to different 


places, ſome even as far as Geneva; nor 1s there the 


leaſt appearance of this loſs ever being repaired. The 
air is however healthy, the water excellent, the adja- 
cent country very fruitful, and the ſituation of the 


city pleaſant and commodious, on account of the ri- 


ver Arno, which waſhes its walls. The number of 
inhabitants in Piſa amounts at preſent to between 
ſixteen and ſeventeen thouſand; but was their num- - 
ber proportional to the largeneſs and other circum- 
ſtances of the place, it ſhould at leaſt amount to 
eighty thouſand. e | 

' The condition of the univerſity, founded here in 
1329, is alſo but indifferent; though it is neither 
deſtitute of public endowments, colleges, or able 
profeſſors, who are nominated by the great duke. 
The exchange is a beautiful and ſtately ſtructure, built 
in 160g, but it is now frequented by a few merchants 


only. Shipwrights and other artificers however enjoy 


here one particular advantage, namely, the building 
of gallies, which the great duke has removed to Piſa, 
on account of the conveniency of the Arno; and the 
"Ng naval force of that prince is commonly ſtationed 
yy Darren 1/514 "20 3 ARTISTS os 
Piſa has three bridges over the Arno, of which that 
in the middle is the moſt beautiful, and built of mar- 
ble. The common people, who live oppoſite to the 
river, have annually a mock engagement on this 
Vor. IV. -- "BE 1 
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bridge, like that on St. Barnabas's bridge at Venice, 
betwixt the Caſteliani and Nicoloti. 

With regard to the botanic garden, I ſhall only 
mention, in general, that it lies near St. Stevens 
church, is very ſpacious, and, beſide a great number 
of plants, is decorated with ſeveral water- works. 
Near the entrance is the intire ſkeleton of a whale, 
and ſeveral parts of another. Over the door is this 
advice, often neceſſary in a garden, Hic Argus eſtoy 
non Hriareus. Employ the eyes of Argus, bus 
not the hands of Briarcus.” 

In the repoſitory of natural curioſities, near the bo- 
tanic garden, among other remarkable pieces, is a 
coral-ſprig growing on a human {kull, and two pieces 
of cryſtal; in the center of one of which is a drop of. 
' water in continual, motion, and in that of the other a, 
fly, The ſight of theſe cryitals brought to my re- 
membrance a relique ſhewn by the Benedictines at 
Vendome, who pretend it is one of the tears which, 
our Sayiour ſhed at the grave of Lazarus; but, in 
fact, is no other than a mere curioſity of nature. 1 
have elſewhere pointed out the miſtake. of the anci- 
ents, in aſcribing the ſame original to cryſtal as to 
ice; and 1 believe J have alſo mentioned, that an 
amethyſt containing a drop of water may be. ſeen in 
Sir Hans Sloane's muſeum at London. 7 

Lucca is twelve Italian miles diſtant from Piſa; but 
the road is delightful, eſpecially in dry weather; when 
chere is no neceſſity for travelling over the mountain 
of St. Julian, but keep entirely in the plain, which is 
divided into {quare incloſures, and planted with beau- 
tiful rows of trees, round which the vines intwine 
their branches, and form, on the tops, luxuriant and 
beautiful cluſters and feſtoons. The beautiful ap- 
pearance of this track of land cannot be exceeded ei- 
ther in ſummer or autumn; the mountain on the 
right being entirely covered wich tall cypreſſes and 
ollxe-trecs. The winters, in theſe parts, cannot be 
ſaid to be mild, for, at preſent, the froſt. is often ſor 
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intenſe during the night, that the carriages make no 
impreſſion on the ground, defended from the rays of 
the ſun: but, notwithſtanding the ſeverity of cold, I 


_ obſerved, that ſeveral fields were ſown with flax, 
which looked very green, and was upward of half 
an ell above the ſurface of the earth. It does not 
ripen till May; fo that it muſt be extreamly hardy to 
bear ſo keen a froſt. I alſo ſaw white cabbages and 
large turnips in other incloſures. | 77 
otwithſtanding the republic of Lucca is not above 
thirty Italian miles in circumference, yet the fertility 
of the ſoil and clemency of the government have 
proved ſuch prevalent motives to ſettling here, that 
the inhabitants of the city, together with thoſe of the 
hundred and fifty villages, of which the republic 
conſiſts, are ſaid to amount to one hundred and twenty 
thouſand; thirty thouſand of which are capable of 
bearing arms. The territories of the grand duke in- 
tirely encompaſs thoſe of Lucca; fo that a foreigs 
force only can prevent this republic from falling un- 
der the yoke of the grand duke of Tuſcany. Nor 
have thoſe princes failed often to ſhew their deſfre of 
uniting this delightful ſpot with their other domi- 
nions, and of reducing Lucca to the fame wretched eir- 
cumſtances with Florence, Sienna, and Piſa. It is no 
great difficulty to find plauſible cauſes for a rupture 
between contiguous ſtates; their reſpective boundaries, 
which can never be abſolutely determined, will alone 
afford a perpetual ſource: but this is not the only 
one: the republic of Lucca have always refuſed to 
 acknowlege the family of Medicis, grand dukces of 
Tuſcany, the only title, they will allow thoſe princes; 
being dukes in Tuſcany. Such is the fituation of 
Lucca, and, therefore, an univerſal harmony among 
the members of that republic is abſolutely neceſſary, . 
if they are deſirous of tranſmitting to their poſterity 
the bleſſings of liberty, their darling idol, with whoſe 
image they decorate their coins, their city-gates, and 
public buildings. The republic” is governed by a 
l E +: couneil 
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council of ſtate, and a great council: the former is 
compoſed of the Gonfaleniere, or doge, and nine ſe- 
nators, who are all members of the latter, or great 
council. Theſe ſenators are termed Anziani or elders, 
have the title of excelleutiſſimi; and, during their of- 
fice, which continues only two months, have apart- 
ments in the palace of the republic, and are maintained 
at the public expence. And, whenever their own 
private affairs call them from the palace, they always 
go incognito, and in a cloſe ſedan, with the curtains 
drawn. A doge cannot be re-elected till ſeven years 
after the expiration of his office. The great council 
conſiſts of a hundred and thirty nobles and ten burgh- 
ers, who enjoy their office two years. A corps of 
ſeventy-ſix Switzers form the doge's guard; the other 
forces belonging to the republic amount to about five 
hundred men; and its annual revenue to about four 
hundred thouſand ſcudi, or eighty thouſand pounds 

The city of Lucca 1s about three Italian miles in 
cireumference, and is defended by eleven baſtions, 
on which two hundred and eighty pieces of cannon 
are mounted. Several rows of trees are planted round 
the walls, which render the walks on them very plea- 
ſant. The city is ſituated in the middle of a delight- 
ful plain, which 1s every where terminated by a Fon 
of mountains ; and, from the diligence of its inhabi- 
tants in their ſilk and other manufactures, has acquir- 
ed the honourable epither of induſtrioſa, the induſtri- 
ous. They extract from a ſmall, but excellent fort of 
olives, the fineſt oil of any in Italy; and from this 
commodity the republic derives conſiderable advan- 
tages. It would be unjuſt not to commend the inha- 
bitants, of whom there are near four thouſand in the 
city, for their juſtice, candour, and polite behaviour. 

The palace belonging to the republic 1s a large 
building, but contains nothing curious, except the 
arſenal, where arms ſufficient for twenty thouſand. 
men are always ready for any emergency. "= 10 
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The biſhop of Lucca is intitled to the pallium and 
croſs, like archbiſhops, his ſee being under the imme- 
diate juriſdiction of the pope. 

Over the grand portal of St. Pietro Maggiore's 
church is an inſcription, ſignifying, that, in the year 
1688, a gameſter had his arm immediately broke, on 
having thrown dice at the image of the virgin. But 
this miracle muſt not be confounded with another 
commemorated by a monument in St. Auguſtine's 
church; whereby we are informed, that ſome: years 
ago a ſtatue of the Virgin, having her infant ſon in 
her arms, was placed in a niche of the wall on the 
outſide of the church; and that a gameſter, being un- 
fortunate at play, threw a ſtone with ſuch force at the. 
image, that the infant would doubtleſs have been da- 
maged, had not the virgin miraculouſly removed it 
from her right to her left arm, where it, ſtill conti- 
nues: that, on the ſtone's ſtriking the image, blood 
flowed from the wound, and the earth opened and 
{wallowed up the criminal. The ſtatue was ſoon af- 
ter removed into the church, and the miracles com- 
memorated by ſeveral inſcriptions. They alſo ſhew 


5 the ſtone, and the opening in the earth, which, ac- 


cording to the vulgar, terminates in hell. This 
aperture has an iron cover, faſtened with two iron 
bolts ; but it is too ſmall to admit of any, except a 
very ſmall perſon, e ay 2 

Piſtoja is ſituated twenty Italian miles from Lucca, 


and the road, during the firſt five, is through a moſt 
delightful plain; but the remainder, till within a 
few miles of Piſtoja, is through a mountainous coun- 
try: but the proſpects are very agreeable, the moun- 
tains being cultivated to their ſummits, and adorned 
with parterres one above another. The parts of the 
road which lead over the mountains cannot be com- 
mended, but the other are good, and many of them 
paved. The plain country in the neighbourhood ot 
Lucca cannot be exceeded; and even that of the Mi- 


laneſe is inferior to it. | Tarts 
E e 3 | Piſtof 
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Piſtoja was famous among the ancients for tne de- 
feat of Catiline; and, among the moderns, the fac- 
tions of the Guelphs and Gibellines, rendered it remark - 
able: but it is now ſo greatly reduced, that the whole 
town, which is very ſpacious, does not contain above 
five thouſand inhabitants. The country is very fruit- 
ful, and proviſions remarkably cheap, which, in all 
| probability, were the principal motives. that induced 
near forty noble families to reſide in this city. 

The fine new church of St. Proſper was ſome 
years ſince preſented by cardinal Fabroni to the fa- 
thers of the oratory, together with a library, and other 
conſiderable benefactions. The library is open every 
day, and contains, excluſive of the manuſcripts, four- 
teen thouſand volumes. This donation was made in 
the year 1726; and the pope, in order to render it 
_ extenſiye, granted a permiſſion to the fathers of 

— books, provided they ſecure them 
ing read by all, except ſuch as have obtained 
ger from the ſee of Rome for that purpole, 
The diſtance between Piſtoja and Florence is 
tweaty-one Italian miles. Pope Leo X. of the houſe 
of Medicis, laid the foundation of a palace at Porg- 
gio 2 Cajano, ſeven miles and a half from Florence. 
| T he beautiful proſpect of the neighbouring mountains 
was the principal inducement for his making choice 
of this place; but he did not live to finiſh the build- 
ing, that taſk being performed by Francis the grand 
duke. 

In this country grow a kind of large 1 or canes, 
which they uſe inſtead of poles in the vineyards. The 
horned cattle are all totally white. 

Between Piſtoja and Florence the road is very plea- 
fant, but, the country being deſtitute both of villas 
and plantations, which are chiefly | in the neighbour- 
hood 'of Florence, the proſpects are not ſo beautiful 
as in ſeveral other parts. 

Florence, with regard to curioſities worthy the 
attention of a judicious traveller; exceeds every other 

f city 


the maſter of the wardrobe, 
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city in Italy, Rome only excepted; ſo that Octavius 
Ferrarienſis has not improperly called it 1talian, ipſius 
aliæ, the Italy of Italy itſelf,” But we ſhall not 
be ſurpriſed, that Florence contains ſuch an invalu- 
able collection of the moſt beautiful pieces of every 
kind in the fine arts, if we conſider, that the famil 
of Medicis have, for above two centuries, applied 
themſelves to the improvement of the ſciences and 
arts; in which they have expended incredible ſums. 
The literati, who too often imitate courtiers in flat- 
tery, blinded by their zeal for ſuch noble actions, ſeem 
to forget the enormous blemiſhes which diſgrace the 
actions of ſeveral princes of this illuſtrious family; or 
perhaps they are deſirous of hiding theſe defects be- 
neath the vel of oblivion. © 1 
Foreign princes, who e the tour of Italy, find 
ſome difficulty in being admitted to the ducal family. 
A prince incugnito is not denied a viſit; but the Ita> 
lians are for ſtipulating what they ſtile a mezzo-cere- 
moniale, and are very artful in explaining every thing 
to their own advantage. | | 
II Palazzo Vecchio was formerly the palace in which 
the grand duke reſided. In this palace, which fronts 
a large ſquare, called la Piazza del Gran-Duca, is that 
curioſity termed the aerial tower. It projects out of 
the building, and the diameter of it is larger in one 
part than that of the baſe, but ſoon acquires a proper 
proportion. The top of it is ſupported with four pil- 
lars; but I could never obtain any certain informa- 
tion whether it owed its name to the firſt or {ſecond of 
theſe circumſtances. „ 5 
The duke's wardrobe is in the Palazzo Vecchio, 
together with the famous Florentine pandects, and 
the manuſcript goſpel of St> John; but you cannot 
procure admittance without a particular licence from 
is the ſame palace are 
alſo twelve large cloſets, containing a prodigious 
quantity of plate, great part of it finely chaſed ; and, 
among the reſt, four 2 of ſilver that belonged 
5 | Ee 4 8 9 
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to the ſtare-bed of Coſmo III. Abundance: alfo of 
Turkiſh arms and bridles, finely ornamented with 
jewels, are de oſited here. together with the crown 
with which pope Pius V, crowned the firſt great 
duke of Florence, Coſmo I. It i 1s of gold, and ly 
adorned with jewels. But the moſt valuable piece in 
this wardrobe is a Palliotto, or altar-cloth, given, as 
we are informed by an inſcription over it, in letters. 
formed with rubies, by Coſmo II. in conſequence of 
a vow. It is covered with pearls, rubies, and other 
pfecions ſtones ; among which are two gems, called 
aqua-marina, of the ſize of a large walnut, ſaid to. be 
ot immenſe value. The arms of Auftria-and Flo- 
renee are quartered on each ſide. Coſmo II. is repre - 
ſented in emboſſed work of gems and enamel, in the 
middle ef the Palliotto, on his knees, before an altar 
or table, on which is a crown covered with diamonds; 
his robe is richly decorated with gems of the ſame 
n 
The Pandellæ Florentine are contained i in two fa- 
lio volumes, bound in crimſon velvet; but now, 
eſpecially on the backs, greatly worn. Moſes, on 
the outſide of one of the volumes, with the two tables 
ef the law in his hands, is painted in enamel z the 
writing on one of the tables is defaced, but that on 
the other, legible. . On the other volume the arms of 
Florence, namely, a red croſs, is allo painted in ena- 
mel; but now greatly injured, The word libertas, at 
preſent the motto of Lucca, is placed over the arms. 
The vellum on which theſe books are written, is, al- 
molt as thin as ſilk paper; but, to preſerve the leaves 
from any 1 5 a piece of green taſiety 1 is placed 
between eac by | 
Here are the eriginal decrees cf the council of 
Florence, held in 1439, and which were oppoſed ta 
thoſe of the council of Baſil, by pope Eugene IV. 
They are written oh a large fin 61 parchment, and 
ſigned by the biſhops and cardinals of the Latin 
church, and by the emperor and biſhops of the Greck 
church. 
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church. Beſide theſe,” here are Au Concili Horen. 


nini, and two Greek manulcripts of the goſpels; one 
of which, containing the four evangeliſts, is written 
on vellum, and bound in ſilver covers, adorned with 
pearls. The other contains only St. John's goſpel,” 
and is ſaid to be an original performance of that evan- 
geliſt himſelf; but what proof they have for this 
aſſertion I cannot ſay. It is in folio, written on vel- 
lum, in large and legible letters of gold, but full of 
abbreviations, and has two fine illuminations adapted 
to the hiſtory of the goſp el. 


F 


In the ſquare before. the Palazzo Vecchio is 2 large 
and elegant fountain, erected by Geſmo J. after Nl 
deſign of Ammanati. It is decorated with Cupids, 
ſhells, carnucopias, and Tritons, and four other ſea 
divinities, in braſs, larger than life. In the center is 
a ſtatue of Neptune, ten ells high, in a ſhell reſem- 
bling a triumphal car, and draun by four horſes, two 
of braſs, and two of white marble. In this ſquare is 
alſo the Fabrica degli Uffici, erected by Cofino l. 
after a deſiga of Giorgio Vaſari. Fhe ground- floor 
of this ſtructure is appropriated to the city magi-' 
ſtrates, who there live together, for the more ſpeedy 
diſpatch of buſineſs, and rhe better maintenance of 
the public tranquillity. Artiſts occupy the ſecond 
ſtory, and make here curious pieces for the duke's 
wardrobe and gallery. But among all the perform- 
ances: executed here, that ſtiled Florentine work is 
the moſt elegant; ſparks of precious ſtones and par- 
ticles of elegant marble, are ſo diſpoſed as to repreſent 
the objects of nature in a very beautiful and ſurpriſ- 
ing manner; but works of this kind require a pro- 
digious time to compleat them. A flower piece, 
lately finiſhed, about a foot and a half in leng+1, and 
half a foot in breadth, employed the artiſt above 
eighteen, months. And a piece of 'emboſſed work, 
about the ſize of a common ſheet of paper, repreſent- 
ing the adoration of the Eaſtern mag}, and a group of 
angels in the air, has already been forty years in hand, 
Mt > 3 
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and under the direction of ſeveral maſters. They uſe 
only precious ſtones in theſe works, whereas they em- 
ploy vitreous compoſitions in other kinds of moſaics, 
and even theſe are highly valued at Rome. They make 
alſo here thoſe ſmall ebony caſes, which are ſet with 
Precious ſtones, and repreſent birds, flowers, and the 
like, in baſſo- relievo. In theſe caſes the great duke 
wok Perfames and n wk ry One 71 bf 
- 1 | 
Uffici is divided © into ſoverdh en or "apartment 
for curiofities. Here in particular is the duke's 
lery, which would alone require a folio volume to 
deſcribe it fully. The ceiling of the gallery is cover- 
ed with paintings, repreſenting the revival of the arts 
and ſciences, with other hiſtorical pieces, in which are 
introduced the moſt eminent perſons of Florence. 
The walls on each fide are decorated with the por- 
traits of the moſt illuſtrious members of the houſe of 
Medicis; and over theſe, on the entablature on one 
fide, are ſmall portraits of generals, miniſters of ſtate, 
and princes ; and, oppoſite, the buſts of perſons ce- 
lebrated for their learning. Groups of ſtatues, buſts, 
and figures, are placed on both fides of the middle 
part of the gallery, and cannot fail of highly pleaſing 
the lovers of ſculpture and antiquity, as all of them 
are originals. The paſſage from the gallery leads 
into ſeveral muſeums, filled with curioſities that me- 
rit attention. The firſt contains above a hundred and 
twenty portraits of the moſt famous painters, and 
chiefly executed by themſelves. They are in gilt 
frames, and the names of each 98 851 over his re- 
ſpective picture. | 
Int next cabinet are depoſired a great number 
of large and rich porcelain vaſes, and other pieces of 
that Kind. There are alſo ſome veſſels of a curious 
ſpecies af Egyptian clay, of a greeniſh colour, called 
Babbagauro, and two urns of Pucaro del Cile, a ver 7 
dear fort of earth, ** from Mexico. They al 


he 
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ſhew here a large table, beautifully adorned: wit 
Florentine work, repreſenting birds, flowers, fruits, 
&c. This curious piece of work has employed 25 
artiſts I 4 years. by | 1 Bows A | 5 
In a cabinet, on the other ſide of the gallery, is a 
very valuable pillar, formed out of a ſingle piece of 
oriental alabaſter, four ells in length, and almoſt 
tranſparent. Here is alſo a ſmall chimera in bronze; 
it is an antique, and reſembles the large one in the 
gallery, except that the tail is perfect in the latter, 
which is wanting in the former. Here are alſo great 
numbers of antique lamps, idols, a ſiſtrumꝭ a tripod, 
a mural crown of braſs, portraits in needle· work, an 
image of Dante, the famous poet; a large painting 
on lapis lazuli, a buſt of cardinal Benbow, executed in 
moſaic; and alſo ſome inlaid works of precious ſtones, 
but vaſtly inferior to that now performed at Florence. 
In the middle of the chamber hangs a large branch, 
wholly compoſed of amber, and was preſented to the 
grand duke by one of the electors of Brandenburg ; 
and has the heads of ſeveral princes and princeſſes of 
that auguſt houſe finely het upon It, 81 
In a contiguous apartment is a beautiful table, on 
which the harbour of Leghorn is finely repreſented 
in gems; the ground is lapis lazuli, which repreſents 
the ſea; and a border of agate is carried round the 
whole work, which is above a hundred years old, but 
charmingly executed. There are, beſide this table, 
ſeveral other antique performances, both in marble 
and precious ſtones; particularly a very capacious vaſe, 
formed out of one ſingle piece of oriental alabaſter; 
a large crucifix on a pedeſtal of pietra paragonia, or 
touch-ſtone, The croſs is of agate, and the image, 
excepting the arms, which are inſerted, formed out 
of a ſingle piece of ivory. A great number of pieces 
of turned ivory are depoſited in a particular cabinet; 

ſome of them valuable for the curiouſneſs of 'the 

workmanſhip, and others for being the performances. 

of perſons of rank: among the latter are a round 1 
3 ; LE turne 
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turned by the Czar Peter the Great; a pair of can- 
dleſtics, 0 prince Theodore of Bavaria: and, amon 
the former, "a large globe, with near a hundred 
others of ſmall dimenſions, turned within it; and a 
Curtius on horſeback leaping into the gulph, in the 


Roman forum, which laſt is the fineſt piece in the 
VIE CORDED / e TR ITv 
They have alſo. here a prodigious collection of 
pieces in amber, moſt of which have contracted, by 
time, a red colour; a circumſtance common to all 
kinds of amber, eſpecially when it has been ſteeped 
in rape on linſeed oil. I wilt not pretend to ſay, that 
boiling of amber in the above qils will reſtore its 
colour; byt I well know, that, if it be boiled in ei- 
ther of them for twenty-four hours, it will loſe all its 
dulneſs, and appear as tranſparent as the cleareſt 
glaſs. I am mdebted for this diſcovery to that inge- 
nious optician Chriſtian Portſchinen, of Kon'gſberg, 
who makes amber ſpectacles. It ſhould however be 
remembered, that this boiling greatly leſſens its elec- 
trical virtue. In another cabinet is 2 great variety of 
curiolities in ebony, truly admirable for their work- 
FR and the rather, as this ſpecies of wood is 
very difficult to carve in any curiqus manner in Eu- 
S579! nne p; 
Cußatamo Julio Zummo, an eccleſiaſtic of Sicily, 
has adorned the next chamber with the anatomy of a 
human head, and the gradual putrefaction of the 
body, in wax. On one ſide of theſe pieces ſits Time 
with an old torn folio at his feet, and over them hangs 
the picture of the artiſt in miniature. The gradual 
putrefaction is'ſhewn by ſeveral figures; the firft is an 
mflated corpſe, and contiguous to it another of a ſal- 
low hue; the third figure is that of a child, whofe 
body, being diſſeminated with blue and yellow ſpots, 
indicates the near approach of corruption. Contigu- 
ous to this is a figure covered with ſuppurating ulcers, 
full of worms. The remaining figures exhibit an in- 
creaſing feries of ravages made by the worms, and 
GIN | | the. 
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the gradual progreſs of corruption, till at laſt the 
body is reduced to a bare ſkeleton.” Notwithſtanding 
the ſhock which figures of this kind, muſt give a per: 
ſon, who cannot think on his own diſſolption without 
horror; the various ſtages of putrefaction are ſo natu- 
ral and delicately exhibited, that they cannot be 
viewed without pleaſure. The vartous ſtages and ef- 
fects of the plague are exhibited in the ſame manner 
by this curious artiſt, _ ee, ee, we 
In an adjacent chamber you ſee 4 large collection 
of mathematical inſtruments, bufning mirrours, and 
various machines for explaining the celeſtial phæno- 
mena, according to the ſyſtems of Ptolemy, Coper- 
nicus, and Tycho Brahe; together w.th a pair of 
globes above eight feet in diameter, a magnet of a 
boot long, near three inches thick, and fix broad, 
and faid to lift forty. pounds. Among other optical 
curioſities, are ſeveral heads, trophies of ſtandards, 
colours, ſpears, &c. painted on a table, but, being 
viewed through a glaſs tube, exhibit the picture of the 
preſent duke's grandfather. On the wall are all the 
territories belonging to the great duke. i 
I ſhall not dwell any longer on the pictures, de- 
ſigns, pieces of ſculpture, &c. which are not always in 
the order here deſcribed, being often transferred from 
one cabinet to another; but to proceed to that cele- 
brated chamber, called la Tribuna, or l'Octogone, 
from its octangular figure. The diameter of this 
room is twenty. feet, and has a cupola incruſtated 
with a ſpecies of mother-of-pearl ; on the ſuperficies 
of which is delineated a kind of cofhpaſs, on which 
the direction of the wind is ſhewn by an index. In 
the center of this chamber are [ix marble ſtatues, and, 
among the reſt, that famous one called the Venus de 
Medicis. All judges of ſculpture have conſtantly 
agreed that this ſtatue is the moſt beautiful piece of 
ſculpture in the world. It was formerly placed in the 
palace of Medicis, on mount Pincio, at Rome; but, 
by order of Coſmo III. removed to Florence, Thoſe 
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who were intruſted with the care of packing theſe 
ſtatues, were ſo negligent in their duty, that the 
thighs, legs, and arms of the Venus de Medicis were 
broken off by the way ; but they have been again re- 
Placed, and joined with fo much art, that a very cri- 
tical inſpection is requiſite to diſcover the leaſt traces 
of that misfortune. An inſcription on the pedeſtal 
informs us, that Cleomenes, an Athenian, ſon of 
Apollodorus, was the author of this celebrated piece; 
and it is ſurpriſing that this ſhould be the only in- 
ſtance in which we find the name of ſo. confummate 
a maſter. The pedeſtal is three feet high, and the 
work of a modern. Some connoiffeurs, from the 
ſtatue's leaning a little forward, have imagined, that 
it was intended to be placed on ſome elevation. 
Their inference is, however, uncertain ; and, pro- 
bably, the artiſt intended, by this attitude, to expreſs 
the modeſty with which Venus endeavours. to hide, 
and, as it were, withdraw herſelf from the eyes of the 
ſpectator. The right knee advances a little forward, 
the left hand is placed before the pudenda, and the 
right acroſs her breaſts, but neither touch the body. 
TP bis ſtatue is, to appearance at leaſt, leſs than the 
life, which is another objection againſt its being in- 
tended to be placed on an elevated ſituation. The 
head is placed in a poſition a little inclining to the left 
moulder; and, in the charms of her countenance, the 
bloom of youth, innocence, beauty, and modeſty, 
feem to con:end with each other. She is repreſented 
as neither corpulent nor lean, and the fleſh is ſo ad- 
mirably executed, as to induce the beholder to think 
it is really ſoft, and would yield to the touch. The 
Poliſh of the marble has, indeed, in this particular, 
greatly aſſiſted the ſkill. of the artiſt ; it was at firſt of 
a pure white, but has, by time, contracted a yellowiſh 
tincc ; which has not yet, however, much impaired 
its beauty, the marble appearing almoſt tranſparent 
in the rays of the ſun. The hair is at preſent brown, 
poſſibly from the remains of the gilding, often _—_ 
i AE y 
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dy the ancients; The attitude in which: the Venus 
de Medicis appears, has been given to other antique 
ſtatues, and even to an image of that eſs on # 
medal of Fauſtina: but it ſhould not be inferred from 
hence that the poſture was borrowed from this ſtatue 
as an original, and even in theſe ages eſteemed a 
maſter piece of ſculpture; for it ſeems mere natural 
to think that this was tne common e in which 
Venus was repreſented; + 

Though the Venus of Medicis has berg che Try 
ration of all ages, and reſorted to by the moſt curious 
_ perſons, yet it has not totally eſcaped cenſure. The 

— ad is by moſt connoiſſeurs conſidered as too ſmall in 

proportion to the reſt of the body, particularly the 
Rs ; ſome cenſure the noſe as too large; and poſſt- 
bly the furrow along the vertebræ of the back is 
ſomething too deep; eſpecially as the object repre- 
ſents a ſoft plump female, and both tne bend of the 
arms, and inclination of the body, jointly conſpire to 
leſſen the depth of this furrow, if not totally to obli- 
terate it. The fingers are remarkably- long, and N 
except the little finger of the left hand, deſtitute o 
joints; but this ſhould not affect the reputation 
the artiſt, as it is ſufficiently evident, that the hands 
had not received his laſt touches. The ſame obſer- 
vation might be extended to the dolphin, on which 
ſome boys are riding, at the fide. of the ſtatue; were 
we not convinced that i it was the Common practice of 
the ancients to execute the capital parts in the moſt 
maſterly manner, but not to beſtow any great atten- 
tion on the concomitant ornaments. I ſhalt conclude 
this ſhort criticiſm on the celebrated Venus of Me- 
dicis, with the following obſervation made by ſome 
able connoiſſeurs, namely, that, if the different parts 
of this famous ſtatue be examined ſeparately, as the 
head; noſe, &c. and compared with the like parts of 
others, it would not be impoſſible to find ſimilar parts 
equal, if not ſuperior to them: but, on the delicacy- 
et the ſhape, e attitude, and ſymmetry of = 

who 
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whole; be;confidered as one aſſemblage of beauties, it 
cannot be. paralleled in the whole world. This beau- 
tiful ſtatue is placed between two others of the ſame 
goddeſs, both which would be admired by ſpectators 
in any other place; but here all their beauties are 
eclipſed by thoſe, of the Venus de Medicis. 
On the left ſide of the entrance, is a piece of mo- 
ſaic work, repreſenting an ow! ſurrounded with many 
other birds. It is compoſed of ſeveral thouſands of 
precious ſtones, and at the bottom the artiſt's name, 
Marcellus Provenzalis a Cento F. 1613. There are 
alſo in the Tribuna ſeveral pieces of the modern Flo- 
rentine work, performed by Pietre Commeſſe; and, 
among the reſt, a pearl-fiſhery, on a ground of lapis 
lazuli, is truly admirable. Here is alſo an octangular 
table, conſiſting entirely of agate, chalcedony, lapis 
lazuli, topaz, rubies, and other oriental gems, repre- 
ſenting birds, fruits, leaves, and flowers ; valued at a 
hundred thouſand ſcudi (about 21,250 pounds ſterl- 
ing) thirty perſons have been employed above fifteen 
ars on this ſingle piece. E 3 91649” 
They have removed the famous diamond from the 
Tribuna to the duke's private cabinet, but a piece of 
yellowiſh glaſs. exactly of the ſame dimenſions is depo- 
{ited in its room. Tavernier tells us that the original 
weighs an hundred and forty carats and a half, and 
was the largeſt in Europe, before Mr. Pitt brought 
his diamond from the Eaſt Indies. The Florentine 
diamond is of a yellowiſh water, and is ſaid to have 
been purchaſed by the grand duke, of a jeſuit, for 
ſeventy- five thouſand ſcudi (about 18,750 1. ſterling.) 
The father had, however, no reaſon to complain of 
his profit, having bought it for a ſingle paolo (about 
7 d. ſterling) on the Piazza di Navona, it being there 
offered as àa piece of cryſtal. n 
Several large baſons of rock cryſtal, and vaſes of la- 
pis lazuli, agate, cornelian, jaſper, &c. ſome of them 
{et in gold, and adorned with jewels of immenſe va- 
| ; 5 Lf | : lue, 


fue, are alſo depoſited in a particular dloſet of the 


Tamas AA 

They alſo ſhew here a moſt ſuperb ſtudiola or ca- 
binet, decorated With fourteen elegant pillars; the 
ſhafts being of lapis lazuli, and the pedeſtals and ca- 
pitals of ſolid gold, adorned with pearls and turquoiſe 
ſtones. Between the pillars are Baſſo-relievos in gold, 
and the heads of the nails, ſuppoſed to faſten the ſe- 
veral pieces of the cabinet together, are topazes, 


emeralds, ſapphires, rubies, cryfolites; pearls, and 
other gems. In the center of the top of this curious 


roi is a pearl, nearly as large as a walnut, and poſ- 
ibly not inferior to any thing of the kind in Europe. 


But the aqua marina exceeds the pearl in magnitude. 
It has alſo a topaz, large enough to make à ſnuff-box 
of the middling ſize, and a granate about the ſame 
magnitude with the pearl. The pieces depoſited in 
this grand cabinet are of a proportional value, conliſt- 
ing principally of intaglios and cammei, or gems cut 
in relievo; but the infide of it is never ſhewn, but 
by the grand duke's permiſſion, as the ſmallneſs of 
the pieces render them very ſubject to be loſt: They 
are equally ſtrict with regard to the medals placed in 
ten neſts of drawers in the ſides of the Tribuna. Se- 
den of theſe are filled with ancient, and the other 
three with modern medalss. — RE 
But to give ſome idea of the gems, &c. The an- 
tique intaglios repreſenting the heads of emperors and 
empreſſes amount to eighty. The antique heads of _ 
kings and heroes amount to twenty-two. Belide theſe, 
there are about fourteen intaglios repreſenting perſons 
maſked, twerity-eight philoſophers and poets, and 
near a hundfed heather deities en creux, all antique 
pieces. After the gems of heathen gods, follow 
mythological, hiſtorical, and other intaghos, about a 
thouſand in number. n 1 
Here are likewiſe great numbers of modern inta- 
Zlios fet in rings, and only twenty-eight antique 
pieces. Among the latter is an annulus memoria, or 
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mourning. ring, that merits obſervation. In the: laſt 
place are the baſſo-relievos, on precious ſtones ; but 
here modern artiſts, when compared with the ancients, 
appear to great diſadvantage. The number of mo- 
dern pieces is only a hundred and twenty; whereas 
that of the ancients amounts to five hundred. All theſe 
gems, the whole number of which amounts to three 
thouſand, are kept in the ſuperb cabinet already de- 
ſcribed ; and which, together with its contents, is 
yalued at ſix hundred thouſand ſcudi, about 127,0001. 
r " : $45 
With regard to the number of old coins, they 
reckon, at preſent, three hundred and twelve medal- 
lions, among which are forty five of filver. Thoſe 
who are deſirous of attaining. a thorough knowlege of 
all the curioſities depoſited. here mult. often repeat 
their viſits. There is no difficulty of gaining admit- 
tance into the large gallery of ſtatues, a ſmall gratuity 
to the porter being all that is require. 
Ihe ormoria ſecreta, or private armoury, belonging 
to the great duke, into which one goes from the large 
gallery, . muſt, by no means be omitted. Here are 
depoſited the armouts of the princes of the houſe of 
Medicis, who, for military exploits, did not, how- 
ever, make a very extraordinary, figure in hiſtory, if 
we except Lorenzo de Medicis, and prince Matthias, 
brother to the great duke Ferdinand II. who gained 
great experience during a thirty years war, and perpe- 
tuated his memory by a ſtandard taken from the duke 
of Weymar. EE oo he 8 
Beſide theſe, here are ſeveral pieces of Perſian and 
Turk iſh armour, together with bridles, a quiver, and 
a maſk that had belonged to a Turkiſh ſultana, found 
in a ſhip taken by the galleys of Florence. The maſk 
is intirely plain, but the quiver is adorned with ſmall 
chryſolites and turquoiſe ſtones. A ſuit of old Roman 
armour is allo depoſited here; a. ſword of Charle- 
magne; two piſtols, together with a ſword. and ſtil- 
letto in the ſame ſcabbard; a terzetto or piſtolet, with 
à gold barrel, being a preſent from the emperor L eo- 
N oy EF at gd 3 
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old to Coſmo III. a long fuſee, with a gold barrel, 


weighing nineteen pounds; a piece conſiſting of four 
piſtols joined together, which may be concealed in one's 
hat, invented by Antonio de Medicis; feveral fmall 
models of all kinds of cannon; two Turkiſh horſe- 
tails; a ſaddle that belonged to king John Sobieſki; 
a bridle of prince Radzivil, ſet with turquoiſes; an 
iron caſket, which the keeper of the armoury pre- 
tends was Hannibals helmet, from its being found in 
the Thraſimene lake, and the work, with the charac- 
ters on it, being Arabic; ſome fhields| ſaid to have 
been painted by Raphael Urbino; another repreſent- 
ing the ſtorming of a city, by Julio Romano; and 
another, upon which a Medufa's head is painted, by 
Leonardo da Vinci; the dreſs of a Weſt Indian king, 
compoſed of red feathers; a thong, cut out of a 
fingle buffalo's hide, two hundred and ten ells in 
length, with other things of the like nature. On the 
wall of one of the chambers hangs à grey horſe's 
mane of an unuſual ſize; preſented by Charles, duke 
of Lorrain, to the great duke, Coſmo III. Some ſay 
it was twenty feet, and others, fourteen ells long : 
but I cannot help thinking that both exceed the 1 5 
for I took the liberty of pulling out ſeveral hairs, but 
none exceeded an ell in length. Ii 
A few years ago lord ( e drove a ſet of grey 
horſes at London, the manes of which almoſt reached 
the ground. About this time the Engliſh govern- 
ment, apprehenſive of a rebellion; thought it adyife- 
able for the public ſafety to deprive all Roman 
. tathohics of their horſes, as is uſual on ſuch occaſtons: 
Upon which lord G — e abjured the popiſh reli- 
gion, but could not eſcape the ſevere raillery of his 
friends, as this change ſeemed rather from the love 
he bore to his horſes, than from any real conviction of 
error. The queen, ſome time after, rallying. him 
upon that account, aiked him, why he had not pre- 
vailed on his lady to follow his example? To whom 
rd G —e made this blunt return: * As for 
7 F f 2 women, 
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« women, madam, it is no matter what religion they 
%% 8 | e 
The great duke uſually reſides in the Palezzo de 
Pitti, ſo called from the family of that name, who 
formerly owned it. Its front, from the ruſtic work, 
and rough unhewn ſtones of which it is compoſed, 
makes no very ſtriking appearance; but toward the 
court and the gardens the architecture is pretty ele- 
oant. A great defect in the court is its extream 
ſmallneſs in proportion to the length and height of 
the edifice. On the right hand, as one enters this 
palace, lies a large magnet, which, according to 
Spon, lifts five thouſand pounds; but, ſince that, 
its virtue has been ſomething impaired by fire. Some 
of the Swiſs guards here, upon ſeeing any travellers 
approach, run immediately to rub their halberts on the 
loadſtone, and then hold theſe out with a bunch of 
keys hanging at them magnetically. Their view in 
this is to get a little money, but that both here and 
at the Palazzo Vecchio they ſhould beg, and, with- 
out the leaſt ſhame, keep importuning- ſtrangers for 
a few pence, ſeems: not at all conſiſtent with the dig- 
nity and magnificence of their maſter. 
In a grotto belonging to the court-yard of the 
Palazzo tetti ſtands a porphyry ſtatue of Moſes, big- 
ger than the life; and not a great way from it, in a 
corner, to the left hand, is a bafſo-relievo, repreſent- 
ing a mule which had been ſerviceable in carrying, on 
a ſledge, all the materials employed in building this 
edifice. 'Pliny, in his Natural Hiſtory, lib. viii. c. 44. 
informs us, that the Athenians ordered a mule, which 
had been very uſefulto them in the building of the tem- 
ple, ſhould be maintained all the reſt of its life at the 
public expence, and it is faid to have lived 80 years. 
From the chambers of the upper ſtory and the 
Manſarde or garrets with flatted roofs, there is a 
charming proſpect all over the city; the palace ſtand- 
ing on a 1mall eminence, which on the tide next the 


gardens is fo conſiderable, ' that parterres have been 
| raiſed 
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| raiſed ; in Ines parallel to the ſecond and third ſtories. 


The great duke's library is but in an indifferent or- 


der, though it abounds with books; and its late 
. 4ibrarian, . the celebrated Antonio Magliabecchi, who 
died on the 4th of July 1714, did it a great deal of 


honour. 
The jeſuits and he mutually hated each other; and, 


i particular, he was.much uguſted at the charidter F 


they gave of him, Eft doctor inter bibliathecarios, ſed 
bibliothecarius inter doctores. He is learned among 


librarians, but a mere librarian among the learned.” 


His own library was no better than a hog” s-ſtye,, the 


books lying moſtly on the ground, and in confuſed 
heaps; but by the help of an extraordinary memory, 


he could readily find out the volumes that treated on 


any ſubject ſtarted in converſation. The books he 


aften read in were very much daubed with ſnuff, 
which he took to exceſs. Eggs. being his principal 
food, ſuch books as ſerved him, inſtead of a table 
were ſmeared all over with the yolks. By the length 
of his nails, which he never cut, he might have be- 
come a very good harper. He never changed his 


Innen, ſo that he kept a ſhirt on as long as it would 


hang together; and from his livin 15 in this beaſtly 
it is not at all 


ſurpriſing, that ſuch an offenſive ſtench was emitted 
from him as muſt diſguſt moſt people. Were we to 


| make out a catalogue of learned men who lived in a 


fordid ſlovenly manner, Magliabecchi would undoubt- 
edly be intitled to the firſt place; but in his train 
would appear many illuſtrious names belonging to the 
republic of letters. Ihe muſes. of Parnaſſus cannot 
be ladies of a very delicate taſte to be fo familiar Wen 
ſuch forbidding creatures! | 

From the Palazzo de Pitti, the great duke can 
come through a covered paſſage to the gallery of cu- 
rioſities and the Palazzo Vecchio ; in the laſt of which, 
through li:tle private windows, he can hear and ſce 
what paſſes in the ſeveral courts of juſtice, without 
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being obſeryed by any one. The aforeſaid paſſage is 
ſix hundred paces long, fix in breadth, and eight in 
height. On its walls are large pictures, repreſenting 
the tranſactions of the emperor Charles V. Philip II. 
king of Spain, Henry IV. king of France, and the 
great duke Ferdinand II. It is pity this gallery is 
not in a ſtraight line, for by forming ſeveral turnings 
and angles its beauty is greatly impairet. 
On one fide of the garden is the duke's menagerie, 
where are ſome oftriches, pelicans, Chineſe geeſe, 
pheaſants, pres Egyptian hens, and Corſican deer, 
very ſmall-fized ; here alſo is kept a kind of outlandiſh 
. crane, called Kurki, which hops or dances, as it 
were, to a certain tune. The lions, tygers, panthers, 
buffalos, lynxes, bears, and the like wild beaſts, are 
kept in another part of the city, not far from St. 
Mark's-ſquare, in a particular building, called Seraglio 
de Lioni. Each beaſt has before its den a long open 
piece of ground to walk and air itſelf in. Some years 
ago a tygreſs when here, but ſhe eat up her young 
as ſoon as ſhe had brought them forth. The incloſure 
for hunting theſe wild beaſts is extremely well con- 
trived ; and, after this ſport is over, in order to drive 
the beaſts to their dens, they uſe a particular method, 
namely, a hollow machine repreſenting a dragon, 
containing ſeveral perſons with hghted torches, the 
fire of which blazing through its open jaws and eyes, 
ſtrikes ſuch a terror into the wild beaſts, that they 


quiver every limb, and are glad to run to any place 

-., | BD ER. 02 V0 
Near the Seraglio de Lioni is the duke's phyſic gar- 
den, or Giardino de Semplici, on which Coſmo J. 
expended large ſums: and from this garden's hav- 
ing the moſt curious and rare plants growing in 
it, the Academicia di Botanica, inſtituted at Florence, 
hold their uſual meetings here. Adjoining to this 
garden are the ſtables for the manege or riding- ſchool 
of the ducal family; the career is ſeventy-three com- 
mon paces in length, and here is ſhewn a horſe who 
8 goes 
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goes it over in five Jeaps. The riding with Jances'is 
Practiſed by learners againſt a moveable wooden 
tue, which, if the lance properly hit the ſhield in the 
center, ſtands ſtill; bur, if t e thruſt be wrong made. 
the image whirls round, and with its arm gives t the 
rider a found box on the ear. 

'Wkhout the city the great duke 8 two fine ſears 
called Poggio, or Villa Imperiale, and Pratolino: the 
former ſtands only an Italian mile from the city; and 
on this ſide the Forta Romana is a charming avenue 
leading to it. Before the villa is a ſpacious 1 
theatre with cypreſs-hedges and a ſtone baluſtrade: 
its entrance, on one fide, you fee a large marble Nath 
of Atlas with the globe on his ſhoulder, and, on the 
other, Jupiter, of the like materials and ſize, with à 
thunderbolt in his hand. The outſide of the building 
has no ſtriking appearance, but, within, the apart- 
ments are commodious, 

The number of churches in Florence is reckoned to 
be above a hundred and fifty, beſide ſeventy - eight 
convents and twenty-two hoſpitals. In ſuch a multi- 
tude of religious buildings, eſpecially in a country 
like this, many of them muſt, on account of the va- 
rious curioſities they contain, deſerve the notice of a 
curious traveller. 

Among the relics in the cathedral is fhewn one of 
the nails with which Chriſt was faſtened to the croſs; 
a piece of the croſs itſelf; a thorn from our Saviour's 
crown ; and a thumb of John the Baptiſt, with ſome 
of his aſhes; a piece of St. Andrew's arm, of Aaron's 
rod, and Moſes's ſtaff; notwithſtanding the canons of 
the church of St. John Lateran at Rome maintain 
that they have the laſt intire. | 

To give a particular account of every chapel, chough 
none of them are deſtitute of fine paintings and ſcuſp- 
ture, would be endleſs. The marquis de Feronr's 
chapel is particularly remarkable for its ſtatues; and 
the Pazzi chapel, at preſent called Bandinelli's, for 
marble ſculptures of that artiſt; particularly a group 
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repreſenting: the dead body of Chriſt, ſupported hy 
r 
In St. Laurence church, on the left wall, near the 
main entrance, is a marble monument, decorated with 
beautiful bronze foliage, by Andrea Verrochio, for 
Peter and John de Medicis, ſons to the great duke 
Coſmo. _ The former died in the Spaniſh ſervice, but 
the latter was honoured with a*cardinal's hat, though 
he died in the nineteenth year of his age. The cir- 
cumſtances of his death gave the greateſt affliction to 
his whole family. He was, it ſeems, one day hunt- 
ing. with his brother Garſias, and happened to have 
ſome difference with him; upon which, Garſias, 
being of a malicious diſpoſition, watched an oppor- 
tunity of meeting his eldeſt brother, and ſtabbed 
him with a dagger. Garſias, after committing the 
fact, returned to his companions without ſhewing the 
leaſt diſcompoſure in his countenance or behaviour. 
But, prince John's horſe returning without his rider, 
the company was alarmed, and by following the track 
found the dead body lying on the ground. When 
this unfortunate news firſt reached the ears of Coſmo, 

he ordered that the 55 ſhould be kept ſecret, and 
reported-that his ſon died ſuddenly of an apoplexy, as 
he was hunting. In the mean time he cauſed the 
body to be carried into an apartment of the palace, 
and immediately ſent for Garlias, from whoſe malig- 
nant and depraved temper he ſuſpected the true cauſe 
of this unhappy affair. Garſias, at firſt, boldly de- 
nied the charge, and even with ſome mixture of re- 
ſentment; but, on his being ſhewn the body of his 
murdered brother, which immediately began to bleed 
_ afreſh, he confeſſed the fact, at the ſame time throw- 
ing himſelf at his father's feet. Coſmo, after admo- 


nithing his ſon to call upon the Almighty for mercy, 
. cr : ; « * yo $$ 24 1 1 
added, You ought to think it the greateſt happi- 
* neſs to loſe that life, of which you are now unwor- 
thy, by the hand of him from whom you at firſt re- 
& ceivedit.” After uttering theſe words, he took, from 
. e : e = c , Garſias's 
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Garfias's ſide, the dagger which had * che + fatal in- 
ſtrument of his unnatural revenge, and plunged it 
into the heart of his ſon, who immediately ſunk down 

on the dead body of his brother, and expired. This 


event happened in the year 1362, Garſias being only 


fifteen years of age. Very few perſons were privy to 
the whole affair, it being given out that the two bro- 
thers died of an infectious diſtemper which then 
in Florence. And, the better to conceal this melan- 
choly tranſaction, they were both honoured with a 
mpous funeral, and Garſias had a public oration 
ſpoken in honour of him; but whether his remains 
are interred in the ſame grave with thoſe of his bro- 


ther, I never could learn with certainty. The tragical 


end of theſe princes fo affected the duchels Eleanora, 


their mother, a lady of excellent ſenſe, that in a few + 
days after ſhe expired. Coſmo had at that time three 


other ſons living. 


Behind the high altar and choir of St. Lorenzos 


church, is the entrance into a new chapel, deſigned 
as a burying-place for the great dukes of Tuſcany, the 
foundation of which was laid in the year 1604. At 
firſt, three hundred perſons were conſtantly emplayed, 
but afterward the number was reduced to ſixty; not- 
withſtanding which, eighteen thouſand ſcudi of 4550L 

ſterling are annually expended in this work. It 1s not 
yet more than half finiſhed ; and we have ſeen the 


who ducal family extinct, long before the pompous 


lace for the reception of their remains is compleated. 
his, however, is certain, that, when it is finiſhed, 


not a chapel in the whole world can be compared with | 


it for elegance Ir is of an octangular form, 


The library of St. Marks is a grand hall, d: vided 


by two rows of pillars into three galleries. From this 
library | is a moſt delightful proſpect toward the moun- 


tain, on which ſtood the ancient city of Fieſole, and 


where the ruins of it are ſtill viſible. 
Florence is commonly (tiled 1 a Bella, or the fair, 


poſſibly from the. clcanlineſs of its itreets, and the 
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goodneis of the pavements, conſiſting moſtly of broad 
free ſtone, called Pietre Forti. But the palaces ate 
neither equal in number or grandeur to thoſe of Tu- 
rin, Genoa, or Rome. The ſtreets are alſo, in ge- 
neral, crooked and narrow; the latter is particularly 
obſervable in the Corſo, ſaid to be two Italian miles 
in length; and even ſome are ſo remarkably narrow, 
that no carriage can paſs through the. 
A traveller, who intends to viſit the other parts of 
Italy, need not ſpend his time here in viewing pri- 
vate palaces. The elegant appearance of this city is 
greatly leſſened by the paper- windows, common in 
every part of it; but, with regard to ſtatues, paint- 
ings, and monuments, few can be compared to ir. 
Among them the moſt remarkable is the large and 
— column of the Doric order, erected in the 
ſquare, before the church of St. Trinita; it is of a 
greyiſh colour, and formed out of a ſingle piece of 
granate: on the top of it is a porphyry ſtatue of Juſ- 
tice, with her ſcales, and a regal mantle of bronze, 
done by Romolo del Dadda. Coſmo I. erected it in 
the year 1564; becauſe, as ſome pretend, he here re- 
ceived advice of the ſurrender of the city of Sienna. 
The granate column is ſaid to have been diſcovered 
at Rome in the baths of Antonius, and preſented by 
pope Pius IV. to Coſmo. No fault can be found with 
the workmanſhip of the ſtatue, but many except to 
her ſituation, as the proper place of Juſtice is tribu- 
nals and courts of judicature: others are not pleaſed 
with her lofty and diſtant ſituation, being, as it were, 
inacceſſible to poor mortals. Others, again, ſatyri- 
cally remark that the ſtatue reaches out its hand, as 
defirous of receiving ſomething, in order to make 
the ſcale incline to his ſide who fees the largeſt. And, 
laſtly, ſome think it ſtrange that Juftice ſhould turn 
her back upon the palace Degli Uffizii, where the 
courts of judicature are held. Tf TE 
The Mercato Nuovo, or New Market-place, is 
properly the exchange of Florence; for here the prin- 
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cipal merchants,” many of whom are of 3 
lies, meet, toward noon, to tranſact buſineſs; trade 
being here, as well as at Genoa, conſidered as not 
the leaſt derogatory from nobility : and hence ſeveral. 
families here live in the greateſt affluence and repus 
tation; whereas, in other places, particularly Ger- 
many, many families of rank, for a whole 5 
together, remain in indigence and obſcurity, meerly 
on account of their poverty; and are excluded, nor 
only from the higher eccleſiaſtical benefices and ca- 
nonries (of which there are very few among the Pro- 
teſtants) but likewiſe from the principal employments 
of the ſtate. Theſe misfortunes chiefly flow from 
their bigotry to their rank and nobility, and being 
more ſolicitous in their marriages about a long race 
of anceſtors, and the antiquity of a family, than a 
handſome fortune. The Venetian nobility alſo trade 
in ſecret; whereas thoſe of Florence do it openly, 
and even by retail; not thinking they in the leaſt ins 
jure their titles by ſtanding in their ſhops, or mea- 
turing out a yard of any fort of ſtuff to a cuſtomer; 
Hence the Florentines are admired for their cecong- 
my; while, on the other hand, the Milaneſe are 
branded with the character of the moſt profuſe and 
laviſh of mortals, minding nothing but gaiety in their 
dreſs, magnificence in their entertainments, and ſplen· 
did furniture. Even the ducal family of Florence 
owe to commerce that grandeur, which they have 
now ſupported : above two centuries. Coſmo de Me- 
dicis, who died in'1465, had upward of twenty ware- 
houſes in the chief trading cities of the known world, 
and was ſo very fortunate, that, during the courſe of 
fifty-four years, he never ſuffered any conſiderable 
loſs by the bankruptcy of other merchants. 

[Dr. Smollet gives us the following remarks on the 

manners and difpoſitions of the Florentines. 
Ihbere is a conſiderable number of faſhionable 

ople at Florence, and many of them in good cir- 
cumſtances. T hey affect a gaiety in their dreſs, 
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equipage, and converſation; but ſtand very much on 
their punctilio with ſtrangers: and will not, without 
great reluctance, admit into their aſſemblies” any 
lady of another country, whoſe nobleſſe is not aſcer- 
tained by a title. This reſerve is in ſome meaſure 
excuſable among a people, ' who are extremely igno- 
rant of foreign cuſtoms, and who know that in their 
own country, every perion, even the moſt inſigni- 
ficant, who has any pretenſions to family, either in- 
herits, or aſſumes, the title of principe, conte, or 
marcheſe. | 

With all their pride, however, the nobles of Flo- 
rence are humble enough to enter into partnerſhip 
with ſhopkeepers, and even to fell wine by retail. 
It is an undoubted fact, that in every palace or great 
houſe in this city, there is a little window fronting 
the ſtreet, provided with a iron knocker, and over 
it hangs an empty flaſk, by way of ſign-poſt. Thi- 
ther you ſend your ſervant to buy a bottle of wine. 
He knocks at the little wicket, which is opened im- 
. mediately by a domeſtic, who ſupplies him with what 
he wants, and receives the money like the waiter of 
any other cabaret. It is pretty extraordinary. that 1t 
ſhould not be deemed a diſparagement in a nobleman 
to ſell half a pound of figs, a piece of ribbon or tape, 
or to take money for a aſk of ſour wine; and yet be 
counted infamous to match his daughter in the family 
of a perſon who has diſtinguiſhed himſelf 1 in any one 
of the —— profeſſions. 

Though Florence be tolerably populous, there 
ſeems to be very little trade of any kind in it; but 
the inhabitants flatter themſelves with the proſpect of 
reaping great advantage from the reſidence of one 
of the arch-dukes, for whoſe reception they are now 
repairing the palace of Pitti. I know not what the 
revenues of Fuſcany may amount to fince the ſuc- 

ceſſion of the princes of Lorrain ; but, under the laſt 
dukes of the Medici family, they were ſaid to pro- 
| guce two millions of crowns, equal to five m_— 
thou-⸗ 
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thouſand pounds ſterling. Theſe aroſe from à very 
heavy tax upon land and houſes, the . portions of 
maidens, and ſuits at law, beſide the duties upon 
traffic, a ſevere gabelle upoſ the neceſſaries of life, 
and a toll upon every eatable entered into this capi- 
tal. If we may believe Leti, the grand duke was 
then able to raiſe and maintain an army of forty 
thouſand infantry, and three thouſand horſe ; with 
twelve gallies, two galeaſſes, and twenty ſhips of 
war. I queſtion if Tuſcany can maintain, at preſent, 
above one half of ſuch an armament. He that now 
commands the emperor's navy, conſiſting of a few 
frigates, is an Engliſhman, called Acton, who was 
heretofore captain of a ſhip in our Eaſt India com- 
pany's ſervice. , He has lately embraced the catholic 
religion, and been created admiral of, Tuſcany. 

There is a tolcrable opera in Florence for the en- 
tertainment of the beſt company, though they do 
not ſeem very attentive to the muſic. Italy is cer- 
tainly the native country of this art; and yet, I do 
not find the people in general, either more muſically 
inclined, or better provided with ears than their neigh- 
bours. Here is allo a wretched troop of comedians 
for the burgeois, and lower claſs of people: but what 
ſeems moſt to ſuit the taſte of all ranks, is the exhi- 
bition of church pageantry. I had occaſion to ſee 2 
proceſſion, where all the nobleſſe of the city attended 
in their coaches, which filled the whole length of the 
great ſtreet, called the Corſo, It was the anniver- 
ſary of a charitable inſtitution in favour of poor 
maidens, a certain number of whom are portioned 
every year. About two hundred of thele virgins 
walked in proceſſion, two and two together, cloathed 
in violet-coloured wide gowns, with white veils on 
their heads, and made a very - claſſical appearance. 
They were preceded and followed by an irregular 
mob of penitents, in ſackcloth, with lighted tapers, 
and monks carrying crucifixes, bawiing and bellow- 
ing the litanies : but the great object was a figure of 

| | \ the 
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— Virgin Mary, as big as the life, ſtanding within 
a gilt frame, dreſſed in a gold ſtuff, with a large 
hoop, a great quanti of falſe jewels, her face 
painted and patched, and her hair frizzled and eurled 
in the very extremity of the faſhion. Very little re- 
gard had been paid to the image of our Saviour on 
the crofs; but when his lady- mother appeared on the 
Hhoulders of three or four huſty friars, the whole po- 
pulace fell upon their knees in the dirt. This extra- 
ordinary veneration paid to the Virgin, muſt have 
been derived originally from the French, who . 
themſelves on their gallantry to the fair ſex. : 

Amidſt all the 7 cenery of the Roman Catholic 
religion, I have never yet — any of the ſpectators 
affected at heart, or diſeover the leaſt ſigns of fana- 
ticiſm. The very diſciplinants, who ſcourge them- 
telves in the holy-week, are generally peaſants, or 
parties hired for the purpoſe. Thoſe of the confrai- 
ries, who have an ambition to diſtingoiſh themfelves 
on ſuch occaſtons, take care to ſecure their backs from 
the ſmart, by means of ſecret armour, either wo- 
men's boddice, or quilted jackets. The confrairies 
are fraternities of devotees, who inliſt themſelves 
under the banners of particular ſaints. On days of 
proceſſion they appear in a body dreſſed as penitents, 
and maſked, and diſtinguiſhed by croffes on theif 
habits. There is ſcarce an individual, whether noble 
or plebeian, - who does not belong to one of theſe 
aſſociations, which may be compared to the Free: 

maſons, Gregoreans, and Antigallicans of England. 
Juſt without one of the gates of Florence, there 
is a triumphal areh erected on occaſion of the late 
emperor's making his public entry, when he fuc- 
ceeded to the dukedom of Tuſcany; and here 1 in the 
lummer evenings, the quality reſort to take the air 
in their coaches. Every carriage ſtops, and forms a 
little ſeparate converſazione. The ladies fit within, 
and the ciciſpei ſtand on the foot-bvards,” on _ | 
. ide 
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ſide of the coach, entertaining. them with their diſ- 


courſe. ”—— . __ ib 
Mr. Sharpe likewiſe furniſhes us with many judi- 
cious miſcellaneous obſervations on Florence and its 
inhabitants, which will greatly illuſtrate the preced- 
ing -[ÜW * 
In our way to Florence, ſays Mr. Sharpe, 
we paſſed through Sienna, the town Which gave name 
to the celebrated Seneſino; as I had always heard 
he finiſhed his days very comfortably in his native 
place, and had built a beautiful palace with the thou- 
{ands he had acquired in England, one of my firſt en- 
quiries was after his hiſtory and his houſe, which we 
viſited with a deſign to take only a view of its out- 
_ fide; but the eagerneſs with which I ſurveyed it, 
and the appearance of foreigners, ſoon brought the 
lady of the houſe to the window; and her polite- 
neſs, together with a good-natured officious forward- 
nels in the ſervant. who attended me, produced an 
invitation in leſs than half a minute. She proved 
to be the wife of Seneſino's eldeſt nephew, and prin- 
cipal heir; a very fine, beautiful, and affable wo- 
man; and was more rejoiced to fee us than you can 
readily imagine, from the grateful ſenſe ſhe enter- 
tained of the favours her uncle had received at the 
hands of the Engliſh nation. The houſe is really 
handſome, but not ſo gaudy and expenſive as to re- 
flect on the modeſty of the owner: ſome of the rooms 
are furniſhed entirely with Engliſh furniture, an indi- 
cation he had ſome prejudices in favour of England, 
as the freight and carriage muſt have been expen- 
ſive. It ſtands in a kind of forebury, the moſt plea- 
fant ſpot of ground in the city, and very gay, becauſe it 
is the promenade. Seneſino gave his eldeſt nephew 
about ten thouſand pounds, and to three or. four 
other nephews, and their ſons, two thouſand five 
hundred pounds each, a conſiderable fortune at Si- 
enna, but not an enormous one. | 

| . 
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It is impoſſible for any man; a little aquainted in 
hiſtory, not to beſtow a ſigh on this.once celebrated 
city and republic; which, when it flouriſhed, fmall 
as it was, by the renowft of its arms and its arts, 
made no deſpicable figure in Europe; and, in thoſe 
days, three or four hundred years fince, contained 
within its walls ninety or one hundred thouſand in- 
habitants, where now, there are, at moſt, twelve or 
fourteen thouſand. A plague greatly depopulated 
it; but the loſs of its liberty proved the incurable 
Wound, which has continued to drain and waſte its 
ſtfength.— The cathedral is a very curious Go? 
thic ſtructure; the Sienneſe call it a fine one, and be- 
Heve, if it were àt Rome, it would ſtand in honout 
next to St. Peter's; but I queſtion whether it be not 
more whimſical than fine: to the beſt of my me- 
mory, the minſter at York, though conſiſting of ſtone 
and white walls only, is a more beautiful deſign ; 
but this building, both on the inſide and out, is en- 
tirely - marble; and, what renders it fo remarkable, 
is, that ſome blocks are white, and others black; 
there is a larger portion of the building white, but 
the lack is in a very conſiderable quantity: this va? 
riegation, upon the firſt ſight, ſtrikes but | 1 queſ- 
tion whether, upon the whole, it will ftand the teſt 
of criticiſm. 4 V 
The river Arno runs through Florence, divid- 
ing it as the Thames does London from Southwark. 
This ſtream, which, like moſt others in Italy, is tur- 
bid, has found, however, many panegyrical Writers, 
though it has two very bad properties for a river; 
that is, a propenſity to overflow its banks after heavy 
ſhowers, and to be almoſt Ury at other times. I faw 
an inſcription on the walls of a houſe, about ten 
feet from the ground, ſignifying, that, in the year 
1557, the river overflowed the city to the height of 
that inſcription; there was like wiſe another in 1767, 
to the height of two feet in the ſtreets, I heſe in- 
; | | undations 
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undations "OM very often, and, though not to the 
degree J have deſcribed, yet ſaficiently to cauſe much 
deſolation. A ſhort hiſtory of the rivers, or rather 
torrents of Italy, their frequent emptineſs, and their 
frequent overflowings, would give a man the higheſt 
reliſh for Sir John Denen s few. panpgyrecal's ines 
on our Thames. | 

I ſaunter now and then, in daes ſuburbs, amongſt 
the poor, and not without finding matter of contem- 
plation. I am very well informed, that a woman 
here, though ſhe have no children and family to take 

care of, and employ her time with the urmoſt di- 

ligence, cannot earn above two-pence halfpenny a 
day by ſpinning, the uſual occupation of the poor: 
yet, compare either their habitations, or their chal 
dren, with thoſe of the inhabitants of the ſkirts of 
London, and you will- bluſ for the miſery and diſ- 
ſoluteneſs of our country-folks. It would be won- 
derful, however, that the poor could ſubſiſt on ſuch 
ſmall wages, if we did not know, that mere bread 
alone, in ſufficiency, is their principal object of ex- 
ence. They talk much here of their preſent wretch- 
edneſs, the laſt year having neither produced corn 
or wine equal to their home conſumption: and, 
what is worſe, their manufactures have decayed ſo 
much, that the induſtrious cannot always find work : 
they ſay, that, a few years ſince, they exported vaſt 
quantities of wrought filks to England; no they 
tend few or none: nay, that the Engliſh have gained 
ſo much upon them, in the art of weaving, that 
they find a profit in importing Engliſh filk manufac- 
tures, particularly ſilk ſtockings, by reaſon of their 
durableneſs. A man ſhould come abroad, either to 
raiſe his opinion of his country, or his countrymen. 
I was much pleaſed, the other day, to hear an Eng- 
liſhman, who has lived abroad above thirty years, 
burſt into an unfeigned exclamation, upon being 
ſhewn one of the newly invented cork-ſcrews, © Well, 
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ſaid he, theſe Engliſhmen are the moſt tons erea- 


tures in the world !” 
I have almoſt inſenſibly quitted my fubjed i in rela- 
tion to the poor; but I intended to make a reflection, 
that, when the populace do not give themſelves up to 
ſpiri: uous liquors, they make ſome ſhift to ſcramble 
through life tolerably well, as may be ſeen at Flo- 
rence. I am aware that the richeſt cities will always 
ſwarm, for that very reaſon, with the indigent poor, 
fo long as men are men; for, ſince many will be 
idle, they will conſequently be,. in proportion, more 
wretched, as the means of ſubſiſtence is expenſive ; 

and neceſſaries will grow dearer as riches multiply: 
nevertheleſs, as brown bread is ſtill cheaper 1 in Eng- 
land than elſewhere, I cannot but impute it to pride 
and idleneſs, that the greater part of our poor, in and 
about London, are ever in want. The lower people 
in Italy ſpend more than you would believe in wine; 
but neither their abilities, nor the example of their 
betters, lead them into drunkenneſs: they have a 
great notion it is wholeſome, and they give it to their 
children at the breaſt. : | 

I am much pleaſed with the contrivance ied 4 in 
the great hoſpital here, to avoid bugs: It is no other 
than a plain bedſtead of iron, made ſo ſimple, that 
there is not a crevice where a bug can conceal it- 
rlf. Attempts of this kind have been made in Eng- 
land, but they have proved ineffectual; becauſe 
they have faſtened ticking to the frame, with oilet- 
holes, and cording, which afforded ſome harbour to 
theſe animals. In this hoſpital they only lay acroſs ÞB 
the frame about four or five boards, a little longer 
chan the width of the frame, and about a foot broad, 
upon which they lay the bedding; theſe are move- 
able, and if neceſſary, may be bruſhed when the bed 
is made, as eaſily, and in as ſhort a time as a man 
bruſhes his hat. In the hoſpitals a: London, bugs 
are frequently a greater evil to the patient, than the 
malady 
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malady for which he ſeeks an hoſpital z and, could I 
have intereſt enough with the governors, to bring 
abour an imitation of this frame, 1 ſhould be exceed- 
ingly rejoiced in the comfort it will afford to ſo many 
_ thouſands of miſerable wretches, that are tormented. 
by this nauſeous vermin. 

There is but one theatre open at F lorence, juſt at 
this juncture, and there is ſeldom more than one at 
a time, except in the ſeaſon of the Carnival; when 
the rage of frequenting ſpectacles is ſuch in Italy, 
that, in this ſmall city, the people fill ſix or ſeven 
houſes every night; but, in ſhort, as if it were an 
act of devotion, every body makes a point of going; 
whereas, in France, the madneſs of a Carnival is, in 
a manner, unknown. There are, however, at Flo- 
rence, but three conſiderable theatres, ' one very large, 
and two of about the dimenſion of that in Drury- 
lane. The large one is dedicated to the ſerious opera, 
the other two to comedy and burlettas. Upon a cal- 
culation, I find, that though the extent of the houſe 
now open, be equal to that of Drury-lane, it does 
not contain near the number of people, from the na- 
ture of its form, there being no galleries, but conſiſt- 
ing meerly of boxes and pit. The comedy they ex- 
hibit here is very low indeed, by no means exceed- 
ing what is called in England a droll, and what 
would be very tireſome to an Engliſhman, but for 
the pleaſure there is in novelty. To give you ſome 
idea of the ſmall progreſs of the drama through all 
Italy, I need only repeat, that 1 have never yet ſeen 
there one play, conſiſting of five acts; and that the 
Joy it affords ariſes from "miſtaking one word for an- 
other, blunders, indelicate jokes, &c. At Parts, Har- 
lequin is allowed ſome freedoms, which, I believe, 
would hardly be ſuffered in a London theatre, (how- 
ever a Frenchman may value himſelf on the elegance 
of their taſte) but then the Pariſians have the reſource 
of another theatre, where both tragedy and comedy 


may be faid to flouriſh almoſt to perfection; whereas 
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Harlequin, and the other Italian characters of Punch, 
Don Faſtidio, Pantaloon, &c. are, in a manner, the 
only characters you ſee on the ſtages of this country. 
The Harlequin of this theatre is very popular, and, 
what you will be ſurprized at, very rich, though the 
ſalary paid both to him and his wife be but leventy- 
five pounds a year ſterling; but, to ſolve the riddle, 
you mult know that the Harlequin is a tradeſman, 
and perhaps may have as much merit in that depart- 
ment, as in his black face and party-coloured ſuit ; 
however it be, he is a great favourite, and his ſhop 
is much frequented : 1 have been his cuſtomer for no 
other reaſon, in preference, but the ſingularity of 
the tradeſman, not that of the goods. Mr. Addi- 
ſon and Sir Willtam Temple, I believe, have both 
ſpoken, with great applauſe, of the Dutch theatres, 
becauſe the company of comedians was ſaid to be 
- compoſed of artificers, who, after their day's labour, 
_ recreated themſelves, and the public, with their dra- 
matic exhibitions, not making the profeſſion as in 
other kingdoms, an idle calling: but, with ſub- 
miſſion to ſuch great men, I ſhould imagine, were 
the practice general, it would ſpoil both the tradeſ- 
man and the actor; and theſe ſober comedians would 
frequently become bankrupts. We have much more 
pleaſure at their. burletta operas thap at their come- 
dies, though they have not, in their company, any 
ſinger or actor of very diſtinguiſhable talents ; bur, 
upon the whole, it does very well, and paſſes off the 
evening pleaſantly. The church keeps a ſtrict hand 
over the ſubjects of Tuſcany, as well as the other 
ſtates of Italy. On the page of the opera-book, where, 
in England, the argument is uſually printed off, you 
have here. in capital letters a Protęſta. This pro- 
teſt is a declaration, that, though the writer of the 
drama has made uſe of the words God, gods, dei- 
ties, &c. he means no offence to the church; but 
that, in conformity to the mythology of the ancients, 


he 
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he has been obliged to introduce thoſe fables, and 
thoſe phraſes. 925 1 | 

I never trouble you with deſcriptions of churches _ 
and palaces, but, rather, with the cuſtoms and man- 

ners of the people I viſit; yet I cannot forbear men- 
tioning the ducal palace at Florence, which has, by. 
far, the moſt noble range of rooms I ever beheld : . 
I ſhould not, however, have thought this circum- 
ſtance worth a paragraph in my letter, but for this 
particular, that it was built by one Pitti a private 
man, before the eſtabliſhment of the Medici family, 
into whoſe hands it immediately fell: yet, in ſpite 
of their great reputation and magnificence, through 
a long courſe of years, it ſtill retains the name of its 
firſt owner, and is called the Pitti palace to this hour. 
I own to you, I look with admiration on this monu- 
ment of Tuſcan taſte and grandeur, and cannot but 
reflect, with aſtoniſhment, at the low ebb of com- 
merce, and the fine arts, in other ſtates of Europe, 
when they flouriſhed with ſo much vigour in this 
duchy. The gardens are eſteemed fine. by the Ita- 
lians, but, in the eyes of an Engliſhman, they are 
execrable; undoubtedly our taſte of gardening is 
infinitely more elegant than that of the italians ; be- 
ſide, as they cannot have neither green gra's, or fine 
gravel, they want ſome of the proper materials to 
render a garden perfectly beautiful: but, what is 
unpardonable and abſurd, amongſt a thouſand other 
defects in their laying out a garden, is their contriv- 
ance to calculate them for winter, when no body 
walks, and not for ſummer, when gardens are agree- 
able. This abſurdity is, the prodigious number of 
large trees, all of the ever-green kind, with which 
their gardens abound, it is true, they afford a ſhad-,. 
but of ſo diſmal a hue as is hardly to be imagined, 
and, at the times they want ſhade, trees of a beau- 
tiful verdure would be ſtocked with leaves. If they 
adapt their gardens to the winter, they almoſt as ri- 
diculouſly build their houſes for the ſummer only, 
| . : not- 


—— 
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notwithſtanding the rigour of the winter in this moun- 
tainous country. It is hardly thirty years ago, that, 
except kitchen-chimnies, there were ſcarcely any, 
not only in Naples, but even in the northern latitude 
of Venice. , Antiquity renders every cuſtom vene- 
rable, and almoſt facred; but you would wonder to 
- ſee how prejudiced the Italians are againſt the intro- 
duction of chimnies ; they have an idea they muſt 
be unwholſome, fo little do they underſtand the na- 
ture of a_ ventilator, and that a thorough draught 
mult purity the air we breathe. It happened that 
my chimney at Naples took fire, being ill built, and 
having never been ſwept ſince it was erected (about 
three or four years fince) this accident fo alarmed the 
landlord, that he demurred whether he ſhould not 
turn a gentleman, who lodged over my head, out 
of his apartments, becauſe he refuſed to pull down 
his chimney on this occaſion. The-gentleman is, 
certainly, one of the beſt tenants in Naples, and the 
land lord's intereft prevailed over his frights and pre- 
judices at laſt ; but he lives in a ſtate of unhappineſs, 
that his houſe ſhould be proſtituted to the vile uſe 
of chimnies. | | 
The environs of Florence are delightful ; the hills 
round the town, at the diſtance of two or three 
miles, form an amphitheatre, where a thouſand coun- 
try houſes, built of white ſtone, beautify the proſ- 
pect. The fields, as indeed the whole face of Tuſ- 
cany, are, in a manner, covered with olive-trees ;' but 
the olive-tree does not anſwer the character I had 
conceived of it: the Royal Pſalmiſt, and ſome of the 

| ſacred writers, ſpeak with rapture of the green olive- 
tree, ſo that I expected a beautiful green; and I con- 
feſs to you, I was wretchedly diſappointed, to find 
its hue reſemble that of our hedges, when they are 
covered with duſt. The olive-tree may, poſſibly de- 
light in the barren difſtri& of Judæa; but, undoubt- 
edly, will diſguſt a man accuſtomed to Engliſh ver- 


dure. 
Madam 
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through the means of —, ſhewn great civilities 
to my daughters; I mention her name for having gi- 

ven occaſion to one of the moſt ridiculous events 
that has fallen within my knowlege, and which will 
put to ſhame ſome of the Greek etymologies we are 
_ entertained with in the poſthumous works of dean 

Swift. You may remember, he aſſerts, for the ho- 
nour of Great Britain, that many of | thoſe names 
which we ſuppoſe to be originally Greek, are really 
derived from the Britiſh language, and, by corrup- 
tion, have attained the Greek idiom. For example; 
he ſays, © that Andromache is a corruption of the 
Scotch name Andrew Mackey; Archimedes, of Hark 
ye Maids, &c. &c.” It ſeems, that a relation of 
madam Minorbetti, in the agonies of death, was de- 
ſirous to have a famous relic in this city, no leſs than 
an arm of our archbiſhop Becket, brought to his bed- 


ſide; from a perſuaſion he ſhould be reſtored to 


health, by its miraculous influence. The monks, in 
whoſe poſſeſſion the arm is, rejected the petition, and 
pleaded the impoſſibility of carrying it beyond the 
precincts of the convent; the relations, on the other 
hand, urged, that they were deſcended from the fa- 


mily of the Beckets, and therefore, that ſuch a uſage - 


might be diſpenſed with : the argument was admit- 
ted to be good, and the monks demanded only a 
proof of the conſanguinity, which was demonſtrated 
in the following manner: «© A biſhop, ſaid they, 
in England, is always called milar, (my lord) which 
eaſily, in Italian, is corrupted into minor; then 
Becket as eaſily degenerates into Betti; ſo that Milor- 
becket naturally becomes Mznor-betti.” This notable 
argument was deemed ſo valid, that the relic was 
brought out of the convent to the ſick man.- 

not doubt the truth of the fact, becauſe of its ludi- 
crouſneſs; you may depend on every circumſtance of 
the ſtory. 1 1 

| t 


Gg4 


Madam Minorbetti, a woman of diſtinction, has, 
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At all the houſes of the nobles in Florence, you 


ſee an empty flaſk hanging out, to denote they ſell 
wine by retail; this cuſtom ſhocks an Engliſhman, 
as a praftice very 3 from their dignity; 
and he cannot but ſpeak of it with ſurprize. A 
Florentine coolly and ſenſibly anſwers, „ Sir, your 
duke of „by the interpoſition of a ſteward, 
ſells a tree for ten ſhillings ; our noble, by his por- 
ter at the door, ſells ten ſhillings worth of wine; but 
our noble appears no more in the ſale of the wine, 
than your duke of „ in the ſale of his tree; 
different countries hive their different modes.” 
The truth is, that, through all Italy, great part of 
the rent for eſtates is paid in kind, which, joined 
with a certain exemption from the impoſts on wine, 
granted to the nobles in Florence, has led them, I 
believe, into this ſeeming littleneſs. 

] was, the other night, at a moſt elegant concert, 
given by the Luccheſe envoy, at his own palace. 
The faſhion, upon this occaſion, is to calculate the 
number of people the rooms will hold, and to invite 


accordingly ; but ladies only are invited. It is com- 


puted, that cards ſent to twenty-five or twenty-ſix 
ladies, will bring near fourſcore gentlemen; and the 
number at this aſſembly anſwered to that calculation. 
The great diſproportion | betwixt the number of la- 
dies at the Italian converzationi, and the London 
routs, is very ſtriking to an Engliſhman; but the 
phenomenon admits of an eaſy ſolution. No fingle 
ladies, as I have told you before, viſit in Italy; all 
who are ſeen in the world are married women. If a 
gentleman here has three ſons and three daughters, 
two of the daughters are moſt probably in a convent, 
whilſt all the three ſons, at. leaſt two of them, have 


nothing elſe to do than to frequent the ſpectacles and 


converzationi. 

The palace of the Luccheſe envoy is very large ; 
ſo are the palaces of all the nobles in Florence; in- 
deed, 
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deed, they are of ſuch an extent, that uſually one 


floor only is occupied at the ſame time. During the 


winter, they inhabit the upper apartments; and, 


during the ſummer, they refide all together on the 


ground floor; a moſt agreeable piece of luxury in 
the northern climate of Italy, which is ſo extremely 
hot, and ſo extremely cold in the two ſeaſons. Houſe- 
rent at Florence is ſtill cheaper than at Venice. 
In Florence, the generality of ladies have each of 
them three ciceſbeos ; the firſt is the ciceſbeo of dig- 


nity; the ſecond is the ciceſbeo who picks up the glove, 


gives the fan, and pulls off, or puts on the cloak, &c. 
the third ciceſbeo is, by the wags, deemed the ſub- 
ſtantial ciceſbeo, or lover. God knows how theſe 
matters go; for, in public, the ladies behave with 
ſo much modeſty and decorum, that I ſhould be 


tempted to treat ſome of theſe reports as mere de- 


traction, were not the truth of them io notorious : 
in fact, the univerſality of the vice has, in a man- 
ner, diveſied' it of the appearance of vice: with 
us, a woman who is publicly criminal, uſually be- 
comes profligate and abandoned; here, almoſt eve 
woman, of however virtuous a diſpoſition, falls into 
the general cuſtom, and 1s equally criminal with the 
woman of looſe principles; ſo that the diſtinction 
of good and bad, I mean chafte and diſſolute, is 
hardly known in Italy. In a word, it is the mode, 
the etiquette, the bon ton of the fine people; and 
now wives and ciceſbeos hardly give more ſcandal than 
wives and huſbands ; excite as little animadverſions 
when together; and, indeed, excluſive of gallantry, 
lead as innocent and ſober lives.“ = 


Florence is ſaid to be decorated with ſeventeen 


ſquares, or market-places; ſeven fountains, ſix co- 
lumns, two pyramids, and about a hundred and 
ſixty public ſtatues. Coſmo I. aſſigned the Jews a 
particular quarter, or Ghetto; a part of the city 
formerly noted for' infamous houſes and places of 
proſtitution, We are informed by an inſcription over 


the 
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the entrance into this ſtreet, that it was thonght 
more adviſeable to let the Jews remain in a quarter 
by themſelves, but in the neighbourhood of the Chriſ- 
tians, that they might, by the good example of the 
latter, be induced to ſubmit to the eafy yoke of 
Chriſtianity, than expel them intirely. 
Florence is faid to contain about nine chouſand 
houſes and ſeventy thouſand ſouls. Its greateſt trade 
is in woollen and filk manufactures. It has been ob- 
ſerved, that few people in Florence are remarkable 
for the quickneſs of their fight 3 and hence the Flo- 
rentini ciechi, or blind Florentines, has paſſed into a 
proverbial jeſt. This misfortune ſome attribute to 
the damp and foggy air of the city ; but if this be 
admitted, 1t will follow, that-moſt of the inhabitants 
of Mantua, Venice, Leyden, Amſterdam, and other 
places, would have little or no uſe of their eyes. Be- 
fide, the ſea-coaſts only are ſubject to ſuch moiſt ex- 
halations; whereas Florence is ſituated on a riſing 
der and in a dry part of the country. And it 
ould be remembered, that to the purity, fineneſs, 
and ſalubrity of the air, the Florentines themſelves 
attribute the quickneſs and ſagacity of their country- 
men, who have made ſo many great improvements 
in all the branches of ſcience. A famous ſociety of 
Ig men, for the improvement of the Tuſcan 
language, who ſtile themſelves Academia della Cruſca, 
has been ſome years eſtabliſhed here. Probably this 
uncommon name, which ſignifies the Bran Academy, 
was choſen from their propoſing to reject, as Bran, all - 
Italian words that are not elegant Tuſcan. But, 
notwithſtanding all their care, the Florentines have 
. ſomething of a guttural pronunciation, and conſe- 
quently write Italian better than they ſpeak it. They 
are univerſally admired for their quickneſs in repar- 
tees, and their graceful manner in telling a ſtory. 
But they are ſo infatuated with theſe petty accom- 
pliſhments, that they are eternally talking, and ne- 


ver loſe an opportunity of telling a tale. Every lo—- 
ver 


8 IENN A. „ 
yer of virtue would be pleaſed, if this were the only 
failing that could be laid to their charge: but this is 
ſo far from being the caſe, that they have been brand- 
ed to a proverb, even by the reſt of the Italians, 
for that abominable vice which brought down the 
divine vengeance upon Sodom and Gommorah. 
Should this be really the caſe, it would not be at all 
ſurpriſing, that a nation ſo laſcivious as the Floren- 
tines are ſhould have weak eyes; it being inconteſt- | 
able, that immoderate venery is highly detrimental 
to the ſight. | Ke 
The country, in the neighbourhood of Florence, 
is indeed extremely delightful, from the gradual 
aſcent of little hills beautifully cultivated. Toward 
Piſa it forms itſelf into a ſpacious plain. Near the 
city of Florence is found a ſpecies of white marble, 
which ſplits almoſt like ſlate, and after poliſhing, the 
variegations of its yellow and brown veins repreſent, 
in an elegant manner, trees, landſcapes, and ruins of 
old walls and caſtles. The principal parts of theſe 
paintings owe their origin to a corroſive fluid, which, 
inſinuatipg itſelf into the minute pores of the ftone, 
leaves, in time, the traces of ſuch figures, which, 
by a ſmall aſſiſtance from imagination, form a reſem- - 


blance to the works of nature or art. The figures 


on this marble are not meerly traced on the ſur- 
face of the ſtohe, but penetrated the fourth or 
ſixth part of an inch into its fubſtance, ſo that they 
are hot eaſily obliterated by fire, like the Dendrites 

of Pappenheim, and other places. 5 
A paved road, called Via Caſſia, made by the an- 
ctent Romans, extended from Florence to Sienna, 
and from thence to Rome. There are ſtill ſome con- 
ſiderable remains of this way, though it is not ſo well 
kept in repair as the Via Appia, which leads from 
Rome to Naples. Sienna is four poſt ſtages or thirty- 
two Italian miles diſtant from Florence. The many 
hills in the road, which is paved all the way, render 
travelling uneaſy; nor is the country ſo * 
| that 
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that between Piſa and Florence. The proſpects, 
however, are often beautiful, from the many vine- 
yards and olive plantations. 

The city of Sienna ſtands upon three eminences, 
which conſequently make the ſtreets very uneven; 
but, at the ſame time, this ſituation. renders the proſ- 
pects more agreeable, and increaſes the ſalubrity of 


the air. The inhabitants are polite and of a lively 


diſpoſition, the women beautiful, and under leſs re- 
ſtraint than in other parts of Italy; ; for which reaſon, 
it is imagined, that the Italian language is ſpoken at 
Sienna in its greateſt perfection and purity. Charles V. 

founded an academy here, and granted many privi- 
leges to the German ſtudents. I his academy is at 
preſent in a declining ſtate, and the number of Ger- 
man ſcholars does not exceed ten or twelve. The 
City itſelf is far from being populous, ſeventeen thou- 
ſand inhabitants being the moſt that it contains. With 
regard to the buildings, the Piccolomini palace, and 
that belonging to the marquis di Londadari, ſeem to 
be the beſt; all the reſt are but meanly built; though 
the city, on account of the great numbers of towers 
erected on private houſes, and which had their riſe 
from the inteſtine feuds between tlie parties of the 


Guelphs and Gibellines, makes an elegant appear- 


ance at a diſtance. 

Tze Sienneſe ſtill flatter themſelves with enjoying 
a kind of liberty in the choice of their ſenate, com- 
poſed of nine perſons called Eccelſi, the preſident of 
which is ſtiled Capitaneo del Popolo. But this 1s 
only a deluſive appearance, the ſenate itſelf being 
under ſuch reſtrictions to the great duke of Florence, 
that no meaſures of conſequence can be tranſacted. 


without his permiſſion. 


Among the eccleſiaſtical buildings, the e 
is the principal, both its out and inſide being incruſted 
with white and black marble, in alternate rows. 

In the two veſſels for holy water, at the entrance 
of the church, are two marble fiſh, ſo exquiſitely 

per- 
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performed, that they appear to ſwim in them. Here 
are, alſo, ſeveral fine marble ſtatues of Popes, who 
were natives of Sienna. Mabillon tells us, that for- 
merly the buſt of pope Joan was alſo among them, 
with this inſcription under it, Joannes VIII. Fminaæ 
de Arglia. John VIII. an Engliſhwoman ;” but 
it has been long ſince taken away. The ſame author 
ſays, it was altered to pope Zachary; but Baronius 
affirms, that it was abſalutely broken to o pieces and 
deſtroyed. | 
Among the reliques of the cathedral, | are the right 
arm of John the Baptiſt, and the ſword with which 
Peter cut off the ear of Malchus. The latter cannot, 
indeed, properly, be called a relique, and the ſacriſtan 
himſelf afſured us, that no veneration is paid to it, 

but conſidered only as a curious antique; it is, how- 
ever, carefully preſerved, and the three principal 
perſons of Sienna have each a key to it. The hilt is 
of white ivory, and the blade two ſpans and an half in 
length, reſembling a large knife. In the Domini- 
can church is the head of St.. Catharine of Sienna ; 
one of her countrymen, after her death at Rome, 
having ſevered it from the body, and brought it to 
Sienna, where it is kept with the higheſt veneration, 
and only exhibited to view twice a year. The Domi- 
nicans here pretend to have in their poſſeſſion the 
wedding-ring which our Saviour gave her at the ſo- 
lemnization of their nuptials, which, they profanely 
fay, were performed with the utmoſt magnificence, 
king David aſſiſt ing and playing on the harp. The 
houſe in which ſhe reſided at Sienna with her pa- 
rents, is now an oratory; and her private chamber a 
chapel, decorated in the moſt profuſe manner with 
ſtucco- work, ſculpture, painting, and gilding. Here 
they . ſhew the window, through which. they pretend 
Chriſt often uſed to come and viſit her. The ſtory 
of the five ſtigmata, or marks, impreſſed on her 
by our Saviour, is too well known to nerd repetition ; 
and with ſuch ridiculous ſtories ſeveral books, pub: 
| liſhe 
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iſhed with the knowledge and approbation of the 
| 8 clergy of the Romi church, have been 


The hilly ſituation of the city has occaſioned A 


bridge to be built acroſs a ſtreet near the Dominican 


church; but this ſtructure is of no remarkable height, 


nor are any buildings under it like that in the city of 


Genoa. 


Sienna embraced the opportunity of the German 
interregnum to recover its liberty; but its repoſe Was 
very inconſiderable, from the inteſtine commotions 


among its principal Kamilicy particularly thoſe of Ma- 


lateſta and Petruzzi. In x554, the.emperor Charles V. 


entirely reduced the city under his dominion, and by 


his abdication afterward in 1556, it devolved. to his 


ſon Philip II. king of Spain, who ceded it to Coſmo I. 
duke of Florence, in conſideration of a large ſum of 


money, and a promiſe that he would not affift the 


French. Some maritime places were however ex- 
cepted, as Piombino, Orbitello, Telamone, Porto 


Hercole, Porto St. Stefano, and Porto Longono, 


together with the iſland of Elva, which diſtrict was 


called Stato degli Preſidii, from the Spaniards keep- 


ing garriſons in theſe places. _ 
In travelling from Sienna to Radicofani, during the 


two firſt ſtages, or till you arrive at Buonconvento, 


the country is remarkably fertile, and affords the moſt 
inchanting proſpect; being regularly planted with 
rows of trees, and covered with vines and olives. 
But after you have paſſed this part, the face of the 


country is leſs agreeable, its appearance being ſome- 


what more rough and barren. Buoncotwento is fa- 
mous in hiſtory, as the place where Henry VII. was 


poiſoned in receiving the ſacrament from Bernardo 


di Montepolitiano, a Dominican monk, in 131g. But 


the death of the emperor Henry VII. is not the. 


only inſtance in which prieſts have abuſed the ſacra- 


ment for the accompliſhing their revenge. Hiero- 


nymo Savina, abbot of St. 1 di Miſericordia, was 
convicted 
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convicted of the ſame deteſtable crime at Venice. Ca- 


reus affirms, that pope Adrian VI. was, at the in- 
ſtigation of the cardinals, taken off by a poiſoned 
hoſt. And the ſame villainous action was committed 


by biſhop Arnefaſt, at Aarhus, in the year 1259, 


upon Chriſtopher J. king of Denmark, as appears 
from Hojer's hiſtory of Denmark. Tx 27 
Ten Italian miles from Viterbo toward Rome, at 
a diſtance from the high road, is the palace of Cap- 
rarola, belonging to the duke of Parma. It was 
built by cardinal Alexander Farneſe, in the ſixteenth 
century, under the direction of the celebrated ar- 
chite& Giacomo Barocci da Vignola. The ſtructure 


on the outfide is of a pentagonal form, reſembling a 


citadel ; but the inner court, which is decorated with 
galleries, is perfectly circular; and yet all the apart- 
ments are ſquare and well proportioned. The whole 
art conſiſts in the different thickneſs of the party- 
walls. The city of Rome, though thirty Italian miles 
diſtant, may be ſeen from the top of this palace. 
The magnificent ſtair-caſe and whiſpering- hall in this 
palace are particularly admired. In the latter, four 
perſons ſtanding cloſe to the wall, and over againſt 
each other, may converſe, vrhile a fifth, ſtanding in 
the center, will be intirely ignorant of what is ſaid. 
Upon ſtamping with the foot in the middle of the 
floor, thoſe without hear a noiſe like the report of a 
piſtol, 35 5 

The diſtance between Ronciglioni and Monte Roſi, 
a well built place, is ſeven Italian miles; and that 
between Monte Roſi and Baccano the ſame. All 
the country between Ronciglioni and Storta is moun- 
rainous, and the roads very bad. Agriculture is here 
totally neglected, fo that the land is over-run with a 
kind of long heath: had the country been under 
any other prince, than the ſucceſſor of St. Peter, it 


would doubtleſs have been long fince cultivated, as 


it does not want for water, and might be uſed to ad- 
vantage in breeding of cattle. But the inhabitants 
* | ; arc 
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are rendered ſlothful by oppreſſion, well knowing, 
that the more they acquire by their induſtry, - the 
more they will be expoſed to exactions, till they ſink 
at laſt under the preſſure of poverty. Near Baccano 
are ſome ſulphur mines, which produce a conſider- 
able profit to the papal treaſury. - rn 
The rivulet Cremera iſſues from the Lago di Bac- 


cano, and after croſſing the road, falls into the Ti- 


ber, about three miles from hence. At preſent it is 
called La Varca, and famous in ancient hiſtory for 
the ſurpriſe and ſlaughter of the Fabii by the Ve- 

Nine Italian miles to the northward of Rome, Six- 
tus V. cauſed a large wood to be deſtroyed, in order 
to deprive the robbers of a place of retreat, and at 
the ſame time to open a free paſſage for the north 
wind to the country about Rome; and accordingly, 
the air in that city is rendered much more healthy; 
and alſo, the noxious effects of the ſouth in a great 
meaſure prevented. For the ſame reaſon, the woods 
lying to the ſouthward of Rome are not ſuffered to 


be cut down, becauſe they defend the city and adja- 


cent country from the effects of the Siroceo, or ſouth- 


eaſt wind, which, being loaded with exhalations, 
arifing from moraſſes and ſtagnating water, would 


otherwiſe prove very prejudicial to the health of the 
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